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THIS  pre-eminent  lover  of  the  blind  was 
bom  to  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell 
at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
in  London,  England,  on  February  19,  1876. 
He  died  in  his  sleep  at  Detroit,  Michigan, 
December  28  last — worn  out,  indeed,  but  not 
rusted  out.  His  often  expressed  wish  had 
been  fulfilled.  He  was  in  his  sixtieth  year  and 
several  times  a  grandfather,  but  young  in 
spirit  and  ardent  as  ever.  His  friends  always 
thought  of  him  as  “Charlie,”  and  “Charlie” 
he  had  signed  his  name  to  his  final  Christmas 
greetings  sent  them.  He  lived  the  abundant 
life,  chiefly  in  four  of  our  states,  giving 
much  the  same  service  in  each.  This  sketch 
will  mention  them  all  but  will  dwell  most 
upon  the  man  himself  and  his  dynamic  per¬ 
sonality  as  shown  in  Massachusetts  where, 
Mercury-like,  he  first  flashed  his  message 
upon  that  astonished  community.  His  seven 
years  of  pioneering  there  were  his  golden 
years  of  creative  achievement.  They  are 
typical  of  his  works  and  impress  elsewhere. 

One  of  his  earliest  recollections  was  of  his 
blind  father’s  running  all  about  the  college 


grounds  with  him  astride  his  neck.  He  was 
destined  to  be  guide  and  friend  to  many 
another  sightless  person.  One  of  these 
writes :  “In  1914  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  go 
through  the  Library  of  Congress  with  him, 
where  I  saw  more  in  ten  minutes  than  with 
any  one  else  in  twenty,  so  rapidly  was  I 
taken  along  and  so  rapid  was  each  explana¬ 
tion  and  description  of  what  we  passed.” 
Hosts  of  other  blind  visitors,  especially  at 
conventions,  will  recall  with  pleasure  how 
Mr.  Campbell  unfailingly  did  just  the  right 
thing  to  make  them  feel  comfortable  and  at 
home.  The  following  incident  is  typical:  A 
newly  blinded  Boston  lady  had  risen  to  ad¬ 
dress  a  legislative  hearing  in  behalf  of  a 
bill  to  create  a  commission  for  the  adult 
blind.  As  she  stood  there,  irresolute,  for  a 
moment,  pity  and  sympathy  swept  over 
every  one’s  face.  When  Mr.  Campbell  saw 
that  this  effect  had  gone  far  enough,  he  rose 
and  placed  the  speaker’s  hand  on  the  back 
of  a  chair.  This  immediately  gave  her  the 
needed  confidence,  and  she  spoke  with  tell¬ 
ing  power.  Should  this  paper  consist  of  a 
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series  of  such  incidents,  it  would  go  far  to¬ 
wards  presenting  Charles  Campbell  as  he 
was. 

He  had  had  his  elementary  schooling  in 
England,  his  secondary  in  Massachusetts, 
and  had  graduated  from  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  in  1901.  He  then 
returned  to  London,  spent  a  short  period 
studying  in  Germany,  finally  settling  down 
to  assist  his  father  at  the  college  for  the 
blind  where,  becoming  interested  to  train 
and  to  place  those  pupils  who  were  not 
gifted  musically,  he  developed  a  plan  of  his 
own  and  visualized  the  United  States 
as  his  best  field  of  operations.  He  pre¬ 
pared  a  lecture  on  training  blind  people 
for  life  occupations,  took  photographs, 
made  lantern-slides  of  blind  boys  and  girls 
roller  skating,  pyramid  building,  swimming, 
and  tricycling  with  himself  as  steers¬ 
man.  This  lecture  he  called  “Seeing  by 
Touch”  and,  soon  returning  to  Boston 
(hoping  doubtless  to  stay  and  marry  Wil- 
helmina  Dranga,  which  he  did  in  1903), 
he  gave  it  before  the  Twentieth  Century 
Club  and  so  captivated  a  group  from  the 
Women’s  Educational  and  Industrial  Union, 
present  on  invitation  (as  they  were  seeking 
means  of  giving  employment  to  the  adult 
blind  of  the  state),  that  they  engaged  him 
on  the  spot  at  one  hundred  dollars  a  month 
to  repeat  this  lecture  throughout  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  wherever  he  could  get  a  hear¬ 
ing.  There  was  no  trouble  about  getting 
hearings.  He  attended  all  sorts  of  gather¬ 
ings  and,  at  the  opportune  moment,  would 
beg  to  be  heard  for  from  three  to  five  min¬ 
utes  only,  on  a  matter  he  promised  would 
interest  them.  Now  within  those  few  min¬ 
utes  he  excited  more  enthusiasm  for  his 
cause  than  could  most  speakers  for  theirs  in 
twenty.  Such  “ready-made  audiences,”  as 
he  termed  them,  were  his  opportunity.  His 
reputation  as  a  speaker  spread,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  was  lecturing  to  special 
audiences  up  and  down  the  state.  It  was  a 
campaign  of  education,  not  only  in  what 


the  blind  could  do,  but  also  in  what  the 
public  should  do.  Any  one  who  has  ever 
heard  Charlie  Campbell  talk  will  understand 
that  he  had  a  marvellous  way  of  putting  his 
message  across.  Lady  Campbell  believed  that 
he  inherited  this  gift  from  his  Grandfather 
Campbell  who,  though  nominally  a  farmer, 
was  really  in  his  element  as  an  itinerant 
preacher.  Charlie’s  nervous-sanguine  tem¬ 
perament  he  got  from  his  father,  also  his 
restless  activity;  but  his  winning  smile  and 
friendliness,  from  his  mother.  A  social 
worker  with  him  has  said  that  he  was  the 
most  lovable  person  she  had  ever  met. 

Yes,  he  could  not  only  carry  his  audiences 
with  him,  but  he  could  convert  doubters  and 
disbelievers  even  to  the  extent  of  bringing 
individuals  of  them  to  offer  their  personal 
services.  One  such  became  later  an  invalu¬ 
able  marketer  of  home  products.  Once  a 
hearer  said:  “Mr.  Campbell  presents  the 
abilities  of  blind  persons  so  enthusiastically 
that  he  almost  makes  us  seeing  folks  feel 
ourselves  the  losers  in  not  being  blind.” 

He  was  alert  to  minimize,  in  the  minds 
of  the  public,  the  difference  between  learn¬ 
ing  by  sight  and  learning  without  it,  declar¬ 
ing,  as  he  did,  that  it  was  no  more  difficult 
for  a  blind  child  to  learn  the  braille  char¬ 
acters  than  for  a  seeing  child  to  learn  his 
letters.  For  instance,  he  would  draw  on  the 
blackboard  the  figure  “9,”  pointing  out  that 
the  seeing  child  must  perceive  it  to  be  an 
“o”  with  a  tail ;  similarly  that  the  braille  “9” 
is  a  given  combination  of  dots.  Both  these 
characters  are  arbitrary  signs,  and  he  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  one  is  no  more  difficult  than 
the  other  to  memorize. 

A  few  months  of  such  captivating  lectur¬ 
ing  so  advanced  the  cause  of  the  then  newly 
organized  Massachusetts  Association  for  the 
Adult  Blind  that  it  was  soon  able  to  put 
through  a  legislative  bill  for  creating  a  tem¬ 
porary  commission  to  canvass  the  situation 
and  to  report.  The  chairman  of  this  commis¬ 
sion,  on  engaging  as  helper  a  young  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Wellesley  and  of  a  school  of  social 
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work,  said  to  her :  “The  first  thing  for  you 
to  do  is  to  call  upon  Mr.  Campbell.”  She 
called  while  he  was  dressing; — but  he,  on 
hearing  who  she  was,  bounded  downstairs 
in  stocking  feet,  carrying  his  shoes,  and  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  was  in  such  a  hurry  that, 
if  she  didn’t  mind,  he  would  put  them  on 
while  talking.  Thereupon,  she  says,  he 
poured  forth  such  a  volume  of  enthusiastic 
story  about  his  work  that  she  went  away, 
not  only  charmed  with  this  unconventional 
young  man,  but  an  immediate  believer  in  his 
field  of  social  service.  Helen  Keller  tells  in 
her  Midstream  how  Mr.  Campbell  called 
upon  her  while  she  was  still  a  student  at 
Radcliffe  and  promptly  persuaded  her  to 
join  the  Massachusetts  Association.  “So,” 
as  this  other  consummate  champion  of  the 
blind  writes,  “the  curtain  rose  on  my  life 
work.”  Then  she  goes  on  to  say  that,  with 
the  opening  of  an  experiment  station  in 
Cambridge  for  trying  out  sundry  industries, 
Mr.  Campbell,  having  trained  individuals 
there,  made  them  immediate  producers  in 
their  homes  or  as  placements  in  factories 
alongside  the  seeing  (this  last  a  novel  idea)  ; 
and  that,  with  the  appointment  of  the  per¬ 
manent  Massachusetts  Commission  in  1906, 
the  great  new  movement  for  the  adult  blind 
of  the  country  was  launched,  in  which  Mr. 
Campbell  was  the  leader. 

Naturally  this  Commission  took  over  the 
experiment  station,  then  enlarged  and  in 
Boston,  together  with  Mr.  Campbell,  ap¬ 
pointing  him  Superintendent  of  Industries. 
At  his  words  of  praise  how  his  people  would 
work !  To  make  wage-earners  of  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  blind,  not  in  “blind  shops”  but 
rather  at  large — such  had  become  this  young 
man’s  obsession  (and  a  magnificent  obses¬ 
sion  it  was).  He  kept  repeating  this  call: 
“Don’t  pity  the  blind;  employ  them.”  He 
could  presently  say  in  his  lectures :  “My 
hearers  used  to  consider  this  possibility  a 
dream.  That  was  natural  enough;  but  we 
have  now  trained  such-and-such  women  as 
makers  of  household  articles  at  home  and 


such-and-so-many  men  at  occupations  other 
than  recaning  old  chairs  and  making  brooms 
and  baskets.”  Thereupon  he  would  cite  with 
startling  effect  the  following:  “I  found  one 
of  these  blind  men  in  the  almshouse — a 
young  fellow  fast  losing  his  self-respect.  I 
took  him  out,  trained  him,  and  placed  him 
at  a  wage-earning  job  where  he  has  regained 
his  manhood  and  become  a  citizen  of  the 
Commonwealth.”  Burning  words !  No  won¬ 
der  every  hearer  wanted  “to  do  something 
about  it.” 

Perkins  Institution  co-operated  by  lend¬ 
ing  space  in  its  salesroom.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Campbell  called  his  activities  an  extension 
of  the  work  of  that  school,  whose  province 
was  the  blind  child.  He  was  not  put  on  the 
State  Commission,  much  as  he  may  have 
expected  to  be  head  of  it;  but  he  early  be¬ 
came  more  than  the  executive  agent  of  the 
association,  for  he  was  made  a  member  of 
its  Council.  In  1907  he  proposed  that  the 
Association  underwrite,  for  at  least  a  year, 
the  publication  of  an  organ  of  communica¬ 
tion  among  all  workers  for  the  blind,  which 
should  also  be  a  vehicle  of  general  educa¬ 
tion  touching  prevention  of  blindness.  He 
had  long  aspired  to  edit  such  a  professional 
organ;  yet  he  must  have  been  extraordi¬ 
narily  persuasive  to  convince  this  local  body, 
with  its  limited  funds,  to  accede  to  his  re¬ 
quest.  However,  it  did  just  that;  and  with 
the  first  issue  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
in  April,  1907,  began  this  quarterly  which 
most  people  believe  to  be  his  major  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  cause.  It  has  been  our 
greatest  medium  of  mutual  understanding. 
His  assiduity  as  collector  of  material  for  it 
was  enormous.  Although  it  was  to  be  a 
labor  of  love,  he  gladly  and  fervently  un¬ 
dertook  it.  His  wife  also  threw  herself  into 
this  work,  exactly  as  she  had  introduced,  as 
feasible  for  blind  girls,  hand-loom  art  weav¬ 
ing,  and  had  otherwise  vitally  assisted  the 
experiment  station.  Mr.  Campbell  proved 
himself  a  first-class  editor,  his  appreciative 
friends  aiding  in  many  ways,  not  only  with 
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written  articles  and  school  items,  but  also 
with  multiple  subscriptions.  Many  of  the 
institutions  failed  for  a  time  to  come  to  the 
support  of  their  organ  as  they  should.  Our 
work  was  still  disunited  and  parochial. 
Moreover,  some  of  the  older  superintend¬ 
ents,  who  heartily  disliked  the  independent 
Sir  Francis  Campbell,  did  not  take  kindly 
to  his  son.  So,  in  later  years,  when  this  son 
had  been  able  to  raise,  from  associations, 
commissions,  and  private  friends,  less  than 
usual  towards  the  publication,  and  some 
readers  of  it  promptly  found  fault  with  its 
irregular  issuance,  its  editor  retorted:  “The 
wonder  isn’t  so  much  that  the  Outlook 
sometimes  appears  late  as  that  it  appears 
at  all.”  Mr.  Campbell  continued  to  shoul¬ 
der  the  major  burden  of  this  organ  un¬ 
til  1923,  when  the  newly  established  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  took  it  over. 

In  1907  he  and  his  family  were  living  on  a 
little  estate  in  Cambridge,  which  he  per¬ 
ceived  would  suit  admirably  as  a  small  com¬ 
munity  center  for  blind  women,  and  noth¬ 
ing  would  do  but  he  must  get  it  for  that 
purpose.  To  do  so  took  many  calls  upon  the 
owner;  but  she  finally  yielded  to  his  argu¬ 
ments  and  gave  it  to  the  Association.  This  is 
Woolson  House.  It  will  lodge  eight  and  sup¬ 
ply  working  and  lunching  space  for  some 
twenty  more;  and  it  has  many  shade  trees 
and  a  garden.  Garden  parties  and  other  so¬ 
cial  and  informative  entertainments  are  held 
there ;  and,  summers,  when  the  residents 
go  away  for  a  change,  other  blind  women 
come  to  it  for  such  refreshment,  through 
change  in  surroundings,  as  they  need  even 
more  than  women  who  see. 

About  1910  Mr.  Campbell  received  an 
urgent  call  to  organize  new  and  privately 
supported  work  for  the  blind  in  Western 
Pennsylvania.  He  probably  did  not  wish  to 
go ;  but  for  some  reason  offered  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Commission  his  resignation,  which 
(in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  President  of 
the  Association  felt  that,  with  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  gone,  the  bottom  would  drop  out  of 


the  basket)  the  majority  voted  to  accept. 
Moving  to  Pittsburgh,  he  labored  there  for 
some  fifteen  months  with  his  old  zeal  and 
in  much  the  same  way  and  with  the  same 
assurance  and  success  as  in  Boston,  rarely 
failing  to  dwell  on  the  new  movement  for 
preventing  blindness  from  babies’  sore  eyes. 
However,  on  learning  that  the  originally- 
supposed  favorable  conditions  there  for 
such  growth  as  he  had  been  promoting  did 
not  promise  to  be  fulfilled,  because  the  pub¬ 
lic  appropriations  had  been  specifically  given 
for  an  industrial  establishment,  or  shop,  in 
Pittsburgh,  he,  on  receiving  a  call  to  as¬ 
sume  larger  duties  in  behalf  of  the  blind 
of  Ohio,  moved  to  Columbus  in  1911,  where 
he  repeated  his  previous  whirlwind  cam¬ 
paigns  and  also  carried  on  a  workshop  and 
a  home-working  project  for  the  Ohio  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  until,  the  superintend¬ 
ency  of  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind 
becoming  vacant,  he  was  appointed  to  that 
position. 

Soon  after  moving  to  Ohio,  Mrs.  Camp¬ 
bell  died,  leaving  three  young  children.  Her 
sister,  Mary  Dranga,  an  equally  energetic 
person,  deeply  interested  in  blind  affairs  and 
an  invaluable  assistant  editor-to-be  of  the 
Outlook,  went  to  take  care  of  these  chil¬ 
dren  and  presently  married  their  father. 
This  was  the  period  during  the  war  when 
the  question  of  what  to  do  with  the  return¬ 
ing  war-blinded  was  being  decided.  Mr. 
Campbell  had  been  a  member  of  the  original 
committee  called  to  draw  up  plans ;  naturally 
he  was  stirred  to  help  out  in  person  and, 
when  the  urge  became  irresistible,  especially 
after  his  second  marriage  had  proved  an 
unhappy  one,  leaving  his  competent  wife 
(assisted  by  his  experienced  mother)  to 
conduct  the  school  until  the  close  of  the 
academic  year  (when  she  went  to  Serbia  for 
three  years  in  rehabilitation  service),  he  de¬ 
parted  for  Baltimore,  where  the  U.  S.  Hos¬ 
pital  No.  7  had  been  prepared  for  these 
returned  veterans  at  Evergreen,  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  private  estate.  There  he  was  the  first 
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resident  professional  worker  for  the  blind 
under  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  there  he 
remained  three  and  a  half  years.  What  he 
did,  even  when  he  became  Assistant  Direc¬ 
tor,  was  to  live  in  the  barracks  with  the  blind 
soldier-boys  (“my  greatest  silent  service”), 
and  to  do  such  things  as  no  one  else  had 
time  to  do — conducting  a  current  events 
class,  superintending  the  evening  dances, 
posing  people  and  properties  for  photog¬ 
raphers,  attending  to  the  press  reports,  visit¬ 
ing  factories  for  possible  placements,  keep¬ 
ing  contacts  with  the  men  who  had  left, 
editing  the  Evergreen  Review ,  etc.,  etc. 
Meanwhile  he  continued  editing  the  Out¬ 
look,  showing  visitors  about  and  explain¬ 
ing  the  why’s  and  wherefore’s  of  things; 
also  giving  frequent  lectures,  both  to  the 
men  and  volunteer  assistants  inside  and  to 
the  public  outside.  At  last  he  became  Direc- 
tor-in-Charge,  for  which  and  previous  serv¬ 
ices  the  Red  Cross  official  under  whom  he 
acted  wrote  him  a  fine  testimonial  when  he 
resigned  (as,  in  time,  he  felt  constrained 
to  do  on  realizing  that  the  institution  could 
not  develop  into  a  permanent  national  school 
for  the  occupational  training  of  the  adult 
blind  and  on  being  offered  a  permanent 
position  elsewhere).  This  was  in  1921,  when 
Evergreen  was  about  to  change  hands  and 
presently  to  be  closed.  Doubtless,  too,  he, 
like  most  other  workers  there,  had  become 
disillusioned. 

The  new  job  was  to  be  Director  of  the 
Detroit  League  for  the  Handicapped — a 
post  which  included  supplying  work  to 
“home-bound”  blind  people.  The  position 
was  most  congenial  to  him.  Having  now 
been  legally  released  by  his  second  wife, 
in  1923  he  married  Zelma  Leath.  He  and 
Mrs.  Campbell  entered  happily  into  the  life 
of  city  and  church,  so  effectively,  indeed, 
that,  when  he  died  after  thirteen  years  in 
Detroit,  his  vicar  feelingly  said  of  him  to  a 
bystander  at  the  interment  in  Acton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  :  “Our  church  miss  him  ?  All  De¬ 
troit  will  both  miss  and  mourn  him.” 


Beneficiaries  of  the  Community  Fund, 
such  as  the  League  for  the  Handicapped, 
were  expected  to  assist  annually  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  funds.  In  raising  money  for  it, 
Mr.  Campbell  proved  himself  such  an  adept 
(and  he  could  carry  on  all  day,  one  speech 
after  another)  that  when,  during  the  de¬ 
pression,  the  League’s  activities  were  greatly 
reduced,  he  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
“Chest’s”  educational  department,  and  he 
died  as  such. 

Even  so,  he  never  forgot  his  first  and 
greatest  love,  the  blind,  and  he  never  ceased 
to  keep  in  general  touch  with  their  cause 
and  to  promote  it.  At  one  time  he  persuaded 
the  Junior  League  of  Detroit  to  establish  a 
cottage  for  the  training  of  blind  girls  in 
housework  and  table  manners  through 
housekeeping  practice.  This  project  was  an 
extension  of  the  public-school  day-classes 
for  the  blind  children  of  Detroit.  Groups 
of  eight  lived  there  in  relays,  going  home 
week-ends.  At  another  time,  when  Helen 
Keller  was  to  come  in  person  to  appeal  to 
Detroiters  in  behalf  of  funds  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Campbell 
made  such  full  and  wise  preparations  for  the 
success  of  the  effort  that  forty-two  thousand 
dollars  was  immediately  raised,  the  largest 
sum  that  Miss  Keller  had  ever  secured  from 
one  city. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  uncommon  versatility  and  success  in 
behalf  of  any  cause  he  had  at  heart.  Like 
his  father,  he,  too,  was  a  genius — and  a 
genius  is  likely  to  have  faults  as  well  as 
virtues.  Such  faults  appeared  in  Charlie 
Campbell,  especially  when  he  was  over¬ 
worked  or  worried.  For  example,  he  had 
come  from  Ohio  to  the  Halifax  A.A.I.B. 
Convention  of  1916,  worn  to  a  frazzle;  he 
would  go  to  it  in  spite  of  his  mother’s 
appeal  that  he  should  stay  away.  There  he 
said  things  that  wounded  some  and  offended 
many  of  his  fellow  educators  of  the  blind. 
This  was,  for  his  standing  among  us,  most 
unfortunate.  Then,  too,  when  the  thrill  and 
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excitement  of  starting  new  ventures  was 
over,  his  interest  was  not  keen  in  personally 
carrying  them  out ;  and  at  times  he  was  un¬ 
just,  and  even  vindictive,  to  those  whom  he 
thought  to  be  enemies. 

Ah,  but  then  how  generously  kind  he 
could  be,  and  usually  was,  to  his  co-workers. 
When  those  whom  he  knew  to  labor  sin¬ 
cerely  in  our  common  cause  were  in  trouble, 
how  quickly,  how  fearlessly,  he  would  come 
to  their  aid  and  support — especially  if  they 
were  blind.  One  such  said :  “One  of  the 
helpful  personalities  with  whom  I  came  in 
contact  during  my  earliest — and  hence  my 
darkest — days  as  a  blind  man  was  Charles 
F.  F.  Campbell.”  Again,  a  middle-aged  man 
with  failing,  partial  sight  left  a  charitable 
institution  because  of  ill-treatment  by  the 
manager.  He  had  no  money,  but  a  fellow 
inmate  gave  him  some  old  silk  hats,  on 
which  our  friend  managed  to  raise  money 
enough  to  get  to  Boston  and  to  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell.  Of  course  Charlie  went  at  it  instantly 
to  restore  health,  hope,  work,  and  a  normal 
outlook  on  life.  Then,  too,  when  any  seeing 
friend  was  out  of  work,  how  eagerly  he 
would  come  to  his  assistance!  One  of  the 
very  last  things  he  did  was  to  write  letters 
in  behalf  of  a  worker  whom  he  knew  our 
field  of  service  could  ill  spare. 

In  Dr.  French’s  From  Homer  to  Helen 
Keller  (1932)  one  may  read  very  high  praise 
of  Mr.  Campbell’s  influence  upon  America’s 
work  for  the  blind  and  upon  the  cause  of 
the  prevention  of  blindness.  Touching  the 
latter  this  authority  writes :  “As  a  layman, 
he  has  done  all  that  a  layman  could  do.” 

Mr.  Campbell  was  for  years  the  loved  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  A.A.W.B.  So  far  as  it  lies  in  a 
secretary  to  keep  things  moving,  he  was  un- 
matchable.  A  fellow  member  writes : 

At  the  convention  of  1925  we  were  all  an¬ 
ticipating  a  battle  royal  between  the  con¬ 
servative  and  radical  elements  present.  The 
details  are  rather  vague  in  my  mind  but,  as 
I  remember  it,  the  radicals  were  about  to 


elect  a  president  according  to  their  own 
ideas — and,  as  they  seemed  to  be  in  the  ma¬ 
jority,  the  more  thoughtful  among  the  work¬ 
ers  were  having  their  anxious  moments.  Just 
before  the  election  Charles  Campbell  rose 
and  called  for  the  floor.  He  spoke  for  about 
half  an  hour  in  the  manner  so  loved  by  us 
all ;  he  told  funny  stories,  he  spoke  in  elo¬ 
quent  paragraphs,  he  pounded  the  desk,  and 
gestured  so  violently  that  one  could  almost 
feel  the  flailing  of  his  arms.  Charlie  spoke 
that  day  on  the  need  of  planning  for  the 
future  a  legislative  program  for  the  blind.  He 
said  nothing  whatever  concerning  the  man 
about  to  be  elected.  When  he  finished,  the 
entire  convention  was  in  an  uproar  of  laugh¬ 
ter — and  the  antagonism  which  had  pre¬ 
vailed  before  the  speech  had  vanished  like 
snow  before  the  sun.  What  is  more,  the  nom¬ 
inee  of  the  conservative  group  was  elected — 
partly  because  the  radicals  had  been  kidded 
into  it,  and  partly  because  they  had  seen  the 
line  of  sensible  reasoning  at  which  Charlie 
had  deliberately  hinted  in  his  speech. 

Do  you  remember  the  way  in  which  he 
could  practically  hypnotize  any  audience 
which  he  addressed?  A  vivid  picture  comes 
to  mind  of  the  convention  of  1919,  held  in 
the  city  of  Toronto.  Charlie  was  then  inter¬ 
ested  in  forming  a  national  organization  for 
the  blind.  He  was  given  time  for  speaking 
on  the  subject  at  the  banquet  which  Mr. 
Lindsay,  later  Sir  Charles  Lindsay,  gave  for 
the  convention  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel. 
Charlie  threw  himself  into  the  speech  so  in¬ 
tensely  that  every  one  present  caught  his 
fiery  spirit  and  his  vision  of  the  future. 
When  he  finished,  members  of  the  gathering 
could  talk  of  nothing  else.  Had  a  vote  been 
taken  on  the  subject  that  night,  it  would  have 
received  100  per  cent  approval.  As  it  was, 
this  wonderful  word-picture,  drawn  by  a 
man  of  vision,  bore  fruit  two  years  later  in 
the  establishment  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 

And  so  one  might  continue  this  sketch 
indefinitely.  Perhaps  it  is  enough  in  closing 
to  quote  what  a  blind  fellow-editor  has  said 
of  him :  “The  dynamic  personality  which 
was  Charlie  Campbell  has  become  a  legend 
among  those  of  us  who  knew  him.”  He  was 
“America’s  best  friend  of  the  blind.”  When 
shall  we  see  his  like  again? 


MEMORIES  OF  CHARLES  F.  F.  CAMPBELL 

Front  Some  of  Those  Who  Knew  Him 


THOSE  who  knew  Charles  F.  F.  Camp¬ 
bell  as  a  social  worker  saw  only  one  side 
of  his  personality.  He  was  a  staunch  friend 
as  well  as  a  champion  of  the  handicapped. 

Miss  Sullivan  and  I  met  Mr.  Campbell 
first  in  1904  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  We 
were  young,  with  life’s  long  road  before  us. 
While  I  was  still  in  Radcliffe  College,  his 
eloquent  pleadings  convinced  my  teacher  and 
me  that  there  was  something  we  could  do 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  adult  blind. 
More  than  any  one  else  he  pointed  out  to  us 
the  way  in  which  we  could  help  most  effec¬ 
tively.  It  seemed  as  if  he  was  always  at  my 
side  when  anything  important  was  to  be 
done.  His  enthusiasm  spurred  me  on,  and 
his  generous  appreciation  of  every  forward 
step  made  it  a  joy  to  work  with  him.  The 
friendship  which  began  in  those  early  days 
lasted  until  the  day  he  died. 

The  meetings  where  Mr.  Campbell  spoke 
were  magical.  His  dramatic  gift,  animation, 
and  humor  electrified  the  dullest  of  legisla¬ 
tive  assemblies.  His  friendliness  and  good 
sense  brought  about  co-operation  between 
people  of  different  temperaments  and  the¬ 
ories.  When  he  displayed  worthwhile  articles 
produced  by  the  blind,  he  would  put  my 
hand  on  a  mat,  a  mop,  or  a  fabric  a  girl 
without  sight  was  weaving  and  ask  me  to 
tell  the  audience  what  I  felt ;  then  using  my 
words  as  a  text,  he  would  picture  to  the 
audience  with  stirring  realism  what  the  blind 
could  do  if  they  were  given  opportunity  and 
training.  Every  incident  of  an  exhibition  he 
turned  into  a  rally  to  fresh  effort.  An  anec¬ 
dote,  a  newspaper  report,  a  prejudice,  a  fad, 
or  a  good-looking  young  woman  bending 


over  a  loom  was  a  spark  to  kindle  the  imag¬ 
ination  of  his  listeners. 

Wherever  he  went  he  started  things  mov¬ 
ing  ;  he  always  knew  what  to  do,  and  before 
the  sun  of  his  spirit  obstacles  melted  away 
like  snow  off  a  dyke.  It  is  true  that  his  stric¬ 
tures  on  the  shortcomings  of  certain  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  blind  antagonized  some  con¬ 
servative  workers,  but,  compared  to  the 
multitude  he  won  over  to  our  cause,  they 
were  an  insignificant  minority. 

Another  trait  which  endeared  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  to  Miss  Sullivan  and  me  was  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  receptivity  to  new  ideas  and  his 
understanding  of  inarticulate  thoughts  and 
desires.  Rarely  have  I  met  any  one  who  so 
fully  perceived  and  felt  the  point  of  view 
of  those  he  was  trying  to  help.  He  was  self¬ 
less,  he  never  envied  anybody’s  success,  and 
was  always  among  the  first  to  congratulate 
another  on  accomplishment. 

During  all  the  years  I  knew  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell,  he  entered  whole-heartedly  into  every 
enterprise  I  undertook.  At  the  beginning  of 
our  work  together  he  envisioned  a  national 
agency  that  would  serve  all  classes  of  the 
blind.  The  happiest  memory  I  cherish  of 
him  is  the  splendid  way  he  welcomed  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
gave  it  his  unqualified  support.  Mingled  with 
my  sorrow  at  his  death  is  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  glad  he  had  lived  to  see  the 
Foundation — the  goal  of  his  aspirations — 
established  as  a  permanent  centre  of  aid  and 
friendship  to  the  sightless  of  America. 

But,  wonderful  as  Mr.  Campbell’s  work 
was,  I  shall  always  think  of  him  as  he  was 
in  the  intimacies  of  life.  He  had  a  fresh, 
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irrestible  laugh.  It  did  one  good  to  see  him 
come  into  a  room,  and  when  he  stepped  on 
the  platform  beside  me,  all  nervousness  and 
apprehension  vanished.  No  one  who  talked 
with  him  once  could  forget  his  vital  per¬ 
sonality.  Those  who  came  to  criticize  him 
went  away  feeling  they  had  touched  a  loyal 
hand,  looked  into  Brave  eyes,  and  made  a 
lifetime  friend. 

He  died  at  dawn.  How  wonderful  the  way 
that  leads  through  the  valley  of  shadows  to 
the  Perfect  Day  which  comes  singing  over 
the  Hills  of  God! 

Helen  Keller*  and 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy* 

Forest  Hills ,  Long  Island 


I  knew  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  from 
his  entrance  into  work  for  the  blind  in  Ohio. 
Coming  from  an  ancestry  that  was  brought 
up  in  this  kind  of  work,  he  was  always  boil¬ 
ing  with  enthusiasm  and  was  able  to  impart 
it  to  his  audiences.  He  had  a  very  emphatic 
and  picturesque  way  of  getting  his  subject 
before  his  audiences. 

He  had  a  never-failing  sympathy  for  the 
blind,  yet  had  the  realization  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  his  work.  While  the  results  were 
sometimes  evanescent,  because  they  were  not 
followed  up,  he  certainly  was  a  vigorous 
worker  who  could  get  good  results. 

Walter  H.  Snyder,  M.D. 

Toledo  Clinic 


It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Campbell’s  great 
contribution  to  the  work  for  the  blind  was 
his  enthusiasm ;  this  characteristic  must  have 
helped  many  a  blind  person  over  difficult 
places  in  his  endeavor  to  carry  on. 

May  a  new  leader  be  found  to  take  the 
place  of  one  who  will  be  sadly  missed  by 
workers  for  the  blind,  as  well  as  by  those 
whom  he  has  befriended. 

Jane  Allan  Russell 
Portland,  Maine 


Charlie  Campbell  I  knew  very  well  from 
the  time  that  he  was  little  more  than  a  boy ; 
as  I  knew  his  father,  Sir  Francis,  and  his 
mother,  Lady  Campbell,  when  they  were  in 
Upper  Norwood,  so  efficiently  directing  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind. 

Charles  had  an  enthusiastic,  expressive 
temperament,  bubbling  with  energy,  a  ready 
command  of  good  English,  and  exceedingly 
attractive  qualities.  He  will  be  sadly  missed 
at  meetings  in  the  interest  of  the  blind  to 
which  he  often  helpfully  contributed. 

Park  Lewis,  M.D. 

Buffalo,  New  York 


In  the  passing  of  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
the  blind  lost  a  great  friend.  He  was  genial, 
enthusiastic,  and  friendly  towards  all  the 
blind.  He  understood  their  problems,  made 
them  feel  at  home,  and  nothing  was  too 
much  for  him  to  do  for  them.  He  rejoiced 
in  their  achievements  and  sympathized  with 
them  in  their  difficulties.  There  are  few  who 
felt  towards  the  blind  as  he  did;  he  was 
always  the  embodiment  of  enthusiasm  to 
champion  their  cause. 

He  was  especially  qualified  by  heritage, 
education,  surroundings,  and  his  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  blind  and  their  needs,  and  had 
imbibed  from  early  childhood  the  traits  of 
character  from  his  exceptional  father  and 
his  noble  mother. 

Liborio  Delfino* 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind 


In  the  recent  passing  of  “Charlie”  Camp¬ 
bell,  the  blind  of  the  country  did  indeed  lose 
one  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  each  blind 
person;  for,  by  his  descriptions  of  scenes, 
doings,  and  things  in  general,  he  enabled 
them  to  visualize  what  he  was  observing.  He 
assisted  them  in  making  interesting  and 
helpful  contacts  for  the  advancement  of 
their  education  and  the  improvement  of  their 
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business,  by  the  personal  pleasure  of  a  chat 
with  someone  whom  it  would  be  well  for 
them  to  know  or  whom  they  already  knew. 
He  also  saw  to  it  that  the  blind  participated 
in  the  functions  of  the  national  organizations 
of  interest  to  them. 

Lydia  Y.  Hayes* 
New  Jersey  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind 


The  blind  of  this  community  and  of  the 
whole  world  were  deprived  of  their  best 
friend  by  the  death  of  Charles  F.  F.  Camp¬ 
bell.  We  all  know  the  work  done  by  Charlie 
Campbell  for  us,  individually  and  as  a  whole. 
His  boundless  enthusiasm,  tempered  by  his 
wholesome  common  sense,  did  more  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  independence  of  the  blind  than  any 
other  factor  in  our  history.  We  cannot  yet 
conceive  the  loss  which  we  have  sustained, 
but  as  time  goes  on  we  will  feel  the  need 
of  his  influence  more  and  more. 

Ned  H.  Smith* 
Common  Pleas  Court,  Detroit 


When  the  history  of  the  work  for  the 
blind  in  this  country  is  fully  written,  the 
name  of  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  will  stand 
forth  as  one  of  our  pioneers  who  blazed  new 
trails  along  which  the  wheels  of  progress 
are  still  moving. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  pre-eminently  an  organ¬ 
izer.  He  laid  the  foundations  on  which  others 
have  builded.  He  had  the  happy  faculty  of 
enlisting  public  interest  for  those  he  sought 
to  help.  Above  all,  he  had  faith  in  the  blind 
and  their  ability  to  help  themselves,  and  he 
inspired  them  with  his  own  confidence. 

A  true  friend  has  gone  from  us,  but  his 
work  remains. 

Adelia  M.  Hoyt* 
Library  of  Congress 


I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Campbell, 
first,  at  the  formation  and  organization  of 
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the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  at  Saginaw,  Michigan,  in  1905.  As 
secretary  of  that  organization  during  its  first 
four  years,  I  came  to  know  Mr.  Campbell 
very  well.  In  the  thirty  years  since  that  time 
our  paths  often  crossed,  and  I  came  to  love 
him  for  his  sincerity,  honesty,  devotion, 
friendliness,  energy,  and  courage.  We  shall 
miss  his  friendly  greeting,  his  genial  person¬ 
ality,  his  wise  counsel,  and  his  sincere  and 
interested  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  blind. 

C.  Nevison  Roberts* 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 


The  things  that  impressed  me  most  re¬ 
garding  our  friend,  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Camp¬ 
bell,  aside  from  his  great  capacity  for  hard 
work,  which  he  seemed  to  enjoy  and  in 
which  he  never  spared  himself,  were  his  gen¬ 
uineness  and  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  his 
great  vital  force.  He  was  a  friend,  not  only 
of  the  blind,  but  also  of  all  humanity. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  sense  of 
heavy  loss  caused  by  his  passing. 

Lillian  R.  Garside* 
Watertown,  Mass. 


It  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  Mr. 
Campbell  some  seven  years  ago,  when  study¬ 
ing  the  possibilities  of  the  service  of  Seeing 
Eye  guide  dogs.  I  was  struck  with  his  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  great  opportunities  open¬ 
ing  for  the  blind,  not  only  in  occupations 
and  professions,  but  in  the  freedom  of 
movement  that  would  be  theirs  through  the 
dog. 

Thoroughly  devoted  to  his  work,  he  saw 
a  great  deal  of  what  he  hoped  for  come  true, 
and  his  contribution  was  no  small  part  of 
the  achievement. 

Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis 
The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc. 


To  me,  Charlie  Campbell  was  a  master 
craftsman  with  the  soul  of  an  artist  in  social 
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work.  Work  for  the  blind  was  his  vocation, 
his  avocation,  and  his  life. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  imagine 
Charlie  Campbell  as  dead.  As  long  as  work 
for  the  blind  exists,  he  will  live  and  his 
ideas  continue  to  grow  and  expand  forever. 

As  his  father  was  knighted  by  the  King 
of  England  for  what  he  had  done  for  the 
blind,  so  will  Charlie  Campbell  be  knighted 
by  the  “King  of  Kings”  for  all  that  he  has 
done  for  any  one  in  need. 

Much  more  than  “Well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant”  should  be  said  to  this 
man  who  is  taking  his  first  rest. 

Dorothy  Snell  Murphy 
Summit ,  N.  J. 

t 

As  was  true  of  him  everywhere,  at  Ever¬ 
green  “Charlie  Campbell”  was  a  friend  to 
all.  The  men  felt  he  was  with  them.  His 
fellow-workers  could  count  on  his  patience, 
his  enthusiasm,  his  indomitable  energy.  Al¬ 
ways  championing  the  under  dog;  always 
friendly;  always  cheerful.  .  .  .  Perhaps  he 
didn’t  slap  me  on  the  back  the  first  time  I 
met  him,  but  he  often  did  thereafter.  A  com¬ 
radely  clap  on  the  shoulder,  a  warm  smile, 
a  laugh — the  handicapped  and  those  who 
work  with  them  have  many  times  been  en¬ 
couraged  by  a  friendly  voice  and  generous 
spirit  that  will  continue  to  hearten  them 
down  through  the  years. 

Rosanna  D.  Thorndike 
Boston ,  Mass. 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  was  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  one  of  the  most  conscientious,  far-seeing 
persons  in  work  for  the  blind  that  has  come 
upon  the  stage  for  many  decades.  He  was 
the  friend  of  every  blind  person,  and  he  was 
interested  in  their  welfare  to  a  very  marked 
degree.  In  his  passing  the  blind  have  lost 
a  sincere  friend  and  a  valient  worker  in  their 
behalf. 

L.  L.  W ATTS* 

Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind 


If  all  molders  of  youth  and  servants  of 
humanity — teachers,  editors,  clergymen, 
physicians,  lawyers,  administrators,  and  men 
of  wide  influence  and  large  responsibility — 
were  as  conscious  of  their  high  calling  and 
entered  it  as  wholly,  enthusiastically,  and 
unselfishly  as  did  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
our  bewildered  world  would  speedily  become 
a  far  better  place  in  which  to  live.  Would 
that  he  might  be  an  example  to  all  our 
people,  and  that  we  might  all  catch  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  his  high  ideals  and  his  untiring 
devotion  to  serving  his  fellow-man. 

John  F.  Hartwell 
Perkins  Institution 


All  of  us  who  were  in  any  sort  of  touch 
with  Mr.  Campbell  felt  that  his  was  the  most 
vivid  and  alive  personality  of  any  interested 
in  our  work.  I  can  remember  one  convention 
when  everyone  seemed  to  be  thinking  in  dif¬ 
ferent  channels,  there  seemed  to  be  ab¬ 
solutely  no  way  of  arousing  a  united  spirit 
in  the  work  in  which  we  were  all  interested, 
and  Mr.  Campbell  suddenly  appeared.  He 
talked  eagerly  for  five  minutes,  and  during 
that  five  minutes  he  infused  all  the  elements 
into  one  enthusiastic  whole.  As  we  went 
out  from  that  meeting,  the  very  subject  of 
which  I  have  forgotten,  they  were  all  say¬ 
ing,  “Why  can’t  we  have  more  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bells  who  care  more  for  the  blind  people  and 
less  about  themselves.” 

Florence  W.  Birchard 
Massachusetts  Division  for  the  Blind 


After  the  World  War,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  be  of  service  to  a  number  of  returned 
blind  soldiers,  and  from  them  I  heard  glow¬ 
ing  accounts  of  Charles  Campbell’s  work 
at  Evergreen.  They  told  of  his  humor, 
loving  kindness,  understanding  sympathy, 
and  boundless  enthusiasm  that  did  so  much 
to  restore  their  confidence  and  bring  back 
a  renewed  zest  for  life.  He  had  a  keen  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  difficulties,  yet  at  the  same 
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time  an  unbounded  faith  in  the  possibilities 
of  the  blind,  and  his  tireless  energies  were 
devoted  to  advancing  their  cause.  Good-bye, 
Charles  Campbell!  To  those  who  knew  and 
love  you,  your  name  must  ever  be  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  greater  efforts  in  their  behalf. 

Kate  M.  Foley* 
California  State  Library 


Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  was  rightly  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  press  report  as  “one  of  the  best 
friends  the  blind  man  ever  had”.  This  was 
true  not  in  a  mere  emotional  sense.  Mr. 
Campbell  was  able  to  be  a  good  friend  of 
the  blind  because  he  understood  the  blind 
man’s  point  of  view  and,  therefore,  the  blind 
man’s  problem,  more  clearly  than  most 
workers  for  the  blind  who  hadn’t  had  his 
opportunities  for  contact  with  blind  people. 
This  friendship  found  expression,  not  only 
in  deeds,  but  in  Mr.  Campbell’s  all  abiding 
faith  in  the  blind  man’s  ability  to  make  good ; 
a  faith  absolutely  essential  if  a  worker  for 
the  blind  is  to  be  of  real  help.  Such  knowl¬ 
edge  and  such  faith  are  very  seldom  present 
in  one  man. 

Benjamin  Berinstein* 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  first  time  I  saw  Charles  Campbell  in 
action,  he  was  guest  speaker  at  a  large  meet¬ 
ing  of  club  women.  Drawing  on  a  wealth  of 
material,  and  with  great  charm  of  manner, 
he  drove  his  points  home  in  a  most  effective 
way.  He  gave  everything  that  was  in  him 
to  our  cause,  and  his  buoyancy  of  spirit, 
deep  understanding,  and  wide  knowledge 
made  him  an  ideal  to  less  gifted  and  ex¬ 
perienced  workers.  As  a  writer,  an  organ¬ 
izer,  and  a  promoter  (in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word),  his  influence  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  blindness  was  unequaled  in  our 
generation. 

Eva  B.  Palmer 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 


I  am  very  sorry  that  Charlie  will  no  longer 
be  with  us ;  for  he  was  thoroughly  sincere  in 
his  desire  to  aid  the  blind  in  solving  their 
problems.  He  bubbled  over  with  energy  and 
enthusiasm  and  communicated  some  of  his 
own  spirit  to  all  who  were  associated  with 
him.  Wherever  Charlie  Campbell  was  found, 
there  was  activity,  laughter,  and  good  fel¬ 
lowship.  He  was  always,  as  the  saying  goes, 
“the  life  of  the  party”.  Those  of  us  who  knew 
him  for  so  many  years  will  miss  him  keenly 
and  will  think  of  him  with  regret,  mingled 
with  that  satisfaction  which  comes  from 
having  been  close  to  a  real  force  and  a  genu¬ 
ine  personality.  The  work  for  the  blind  in 
America  owes  Charlie  Campbell  a  great 
debt.  His  monument  and  his  recompense  are 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind ,  the  journal  he 
founded  and  edited  for  sixteen  years,  and 
the  affectionate  memory  of  those  who  have 
kindled  their  torches  from  the  one  he  carried 
so  long. 

S.  C.  Swift* 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 


I  feel  that  I  was  most  fortunate  in  having 
Mr.  Campbell  as  a  co-worker  during  my 
first  two  years  in  work  for  the  blind.  His 
enthusiasm  and  his  intelligent  sympathy  for 
those  deprived  of  sight  was  of  great  inspira¬ 
tional  and  educational  value  to  me. 

Lotta  Stetson  Rand 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


We  feel  that  Mr.  Campbell’s  death  will  be 
a  great  loss  to  the  work  for  the  blind.  His 
interest  and  enthusiasm  inspired  everyone 
who  came  in  contact  with  him. 

It  was  through  his  efforts  that  Aunt 
Sammy's  Radio  Recipes,  in  braille,  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  1,200  blind  readers. 
We  keenly  feel  the  loss  of  a  personal  friend. 

Georgia  D.*  and  Florence  B.  Trader 
Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind 
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A  notice  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell  brought  to  me  a  sense  of  peculiar 
personal  loss.  He  was  one  of  the  first  men 
engaged  in  work  for  the  blind  that  I  met 
after  entering  the  work.  I  first  knew  him  in 
1907,  in  Boston,  when  he  and  his  wife  were 
editing  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  and  devel¬ 
oping  the  work  for  the  adult  blind  in  Boston. 
His  abounding  energy  and  unfailing  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  everything  connected  with  the  blind 
were  an  inspiration  to  all  workers  for  the 
blind.  My  recollections  of  him  are  altogether 
pleasant  and  stimulating. 

G.  F.  Oliphant 
Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind 


My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Charles  Camp¬ 
bell  was  but  slight.  I  met  him  first,  to  really 
know  him,  in  the  summer  of  1907,  when  a 
convention  of  the  A.A.W.B.  was  held  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts.  At  that  time 
I  was  much  impressed  with  his  kindliness 
and  his  interest  in  and  understanding  of 
blind  people. 

I  met  him  again  some  years  later  when,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  visit  from  Sir  Francis 
Campbell,  he  gave  a  reception  for  him  at  the 
Woolson  House  in  Cambridge,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  There  I  saw  him  as  the  genial  and 
kindly  host. 

Julia  E.  Burnham* 
Watertown ,  Mass. 


My  acquaintance  with  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell  was  gained  entirely  from  associa¬ 
tion  with  him  at  conventions  and  meetings 
for  the  blind,  and  the  one  thing  that  I  re¬ 
member  most  clearly  about  him  was  his 
consideration  and  kindnesses  to  sightless  dele¬ 
gates.  While  some  of  us  lazier  superintend¬ 
ents  went  into  meals  alone,  “Charlie”  al¬ 
ways  had  two  or  three  blind  persons  with 
him  when  he  came  to  his  meals.  This  proved 
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his  personal  interest  in  those  individuals  for 
whose  welfare  he  was  working. 

C.  A.  Hamilton 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 


In  reflecting  upon  the  life  of  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell  and  what  it  meant  to  the  blind  men 
and  women  of  Massachusetts  in  his  ministry 
here,  I  am  reminded  of  the  statement  of  the 
Master  when  he  said,  “I  am  come  that  ye 
might  have  life  and  have  it  more  abun¬ 
dantly”  ;  for,  truly,  Mr.  Campbell  brought  a 
more  abundant  life  to  those  to  whom  he 
ministered,  a  life  of  happiness  and  activity 
replacing  a  life  of  inactivity  and  hopelessness. 
It  was  indeed  a  joy  to  have  known  and 
worked  with  him;  for  his  vital,  enthusiastic 
personality  radiated  life  to  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  and  won  their  instant  co¬ 
operation  and  loyalty. 

Clara  R.  Towle 
Medford  Hillside,  Mass. 


I  have  most  pleasant  memories  of  working 
under  his  supervision  and  shall  never  forget 
what  a  source  of  inspiration  he  was  to  all  of 
us  in  the  early  days  of  the  Commission. 

Florence  Cummings 
Blind  Handicraft  Shop,  Boston 


It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  in  intimate 
association  with  Mr.  Campbell  in  work  for 
the  blind  for  three  years.  Tireless  energy, 
boundless  enthusiasm,  and  unquenchable  op¬ 
timism  characterized  not  only  his  own  work 
but  his  whole  outlook  upon  life.  The  modern 
conception  of  work  for  the  adult  blind 
throughout  the  entire  country  owes  more  to 
his  inspirational,  vivacious  initiative  than  to 
any  other  single  factor. 

C.  W.  Holmes* 
Hingham,  Mass. 


In  1918  I  became  Director  of  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Baltimore, 
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Maryland.  Upon  arriving  there  I  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
who  had  been  serving  for  some  time  as  As¬ 
sistant  Director  and  continued  to  serve  in 
the  same  capacity  during  the  period  that  I 
was  Director  of  the  Institute.  This  was  the 
first  personal  contact  I  had  had  with  Mr. 
Campbell.  It  did  not  take  me  long  to  realize 
that  he  was  a  man  of  broad  vision,  concise 
energy,  and  continuing  sympathy  with  re¬ 
spect  to  everything  that  related  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  blind  everywhere.  During  my 
two  years’  association  with  him  he  never 
ceased  to  manifest  great  energy  and  fore¬ 
sight  as  well  as  sympathy.  He  was  true  at  all 
times  to  the  best  interests  of  the  blind.  There¬ 
fore,  in  his  passing  I  feel  that  the  blind 
everywhere  have  lost  one  of  their  truest  and 
ablest  patrons.  He  was  a  patron  to  the  cause 
of  the  blind  in  every  sense  that  word  im¬ 
plies. 

One  could  not  be  associated  with  Mr. 
Campbell  for  very  long  without  coming  to 
have  a  very  high  regard  for  his  character, 
his  very  cheerful  personality,  and  stimulating 
enthusiasm  and  energy.  It  has  been  my  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  was  one  among  the  many  out¬ 
standing  characters  and  forces  I  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  during  the  period  I  was  engaged 
in  directing  the  affairs  of  the  Red  Cross  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind.  I  have  always  cherished 
him  as  a  true  friend.  Consequently,  I,  like 
many,  grieve  because  of  his  going  and  am 
conscious  of  the  loss  to  the  cause  of  the 
blind  thus  incurred. 

L.  W.  Wallace 

Chicago ,  III. 


With  the  passing  of  Charles  F.  F.  Camp¬ 
bell,  the  cause  of  the  blind  has  suffered  an 
irreparable  loss.  Endowed  with  inspiration, 
coupled  with  rare  ability,  unusual  personal 
magnetism,  and  tremendous  energy,  his  con¬ 
tributions  and  achievements  can  hardly  be 
enumerated. 


He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  cause  of  the 
adult  blind  and  founded  and  organized  a 
number  of  state  commissions  and  associa¬ 
tions.  His  work  as  an  educator  was  varied 
and  progressive,  and  he  also  founded  and, 
for  a  number  of  years,  edited  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind. 

To  me  his  friendship  was  a  privilege,  and 
my  association  with  him  will  continue  to  be 
an  inspiration. 

Maurice  I.  Tynan* 

Minnesota  Division  for  the  Blind 


In  thinking  of  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
I  am  reminded  of  some  words  of  John 
Stuart  Blackie,  the  Scottish  poet.  The  poet 
Blackie  had  evidently  been  considering  life 
in  its  various  aspects,  and,  when  he  caught  a 
vision  of  what  life  ought  to  be,  he  wrote  the 
following  words : 

What  live  we  for  but  this — 

Into  the  sour  to  breathe  the  soul  of 

sweetness, 

The  stunted  growth  to  rear  to  fair 
completeness, 

To  drown  sneers  in  smiles,  to  fill 
hatred  with  a  kiss, 

And  to  the  sandy  wastes  bequeath 

the  fame 

That  grass  grew  behind  us  where 

we  came. 

These  words  seem  so  befitting  the  character 
of  our  dear  friend.  He  did  a  truly  noble 
work,  possessing,  in  no  small  degree,  the 
pioneer  spirit  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  knightly 
adventure.  Always  energetic,  always  filled 
with  enthusiasm,  and  always  ready  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  any  worth-while  enterprise 
in  behalf  of  the  blind,  Charles  F.  F.  Camp¬ 
bell  was  one  of  those  “heroic  men,  star-led 
to  build  the  world  again.” 

Francis  Eber  Palmer 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind 


I  was  in  San  Francisco  at  the  Fair  and, 
nosing  around  the  workshops  for  the  blind, 
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walked  into  some  office  where  a  most  vital¬ 
izing  personality  was  holding  forth.  I  lis¬ 
tened  breathlessly,  and  to  this  day  I  can  re¬ 
call  the  impression  his  words  and  manner 
made  upon  me.  Later  on  I  met  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  somewhere  in  the  East,  and  to  my  in¬ 
tense  surprise  he  was  the  same  inspirational 
leader.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  has  done 
more  than  contribute  to  the  cause  of  the 
blind.  He  has  left  his  mark  upon  all  the 
workers  who  were  in  tune  with  his  far¬ 
sighted  program.  I  am  deeply  sorry  that 
he  has  passed  on,  but  he  will  continue  to 
live  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends  and,  after  all, 
that  is  not  death. 

May  Collins  Vories 
W ashing  ton,  D.  C. 


Naturally,  no  one  could  be  where  Mr. 
Campbell  was  without  being  impressed  with 
his  exuberance  of  spirits  and  his  zeal  for  the 
cause.  They  will  probably  be  dwelt  upon 
largely  by  all  who  knew  him,  particularly 
in  the  early  days  of  the  work.  I  feel  there¬ 
fore  that  to  enlarge  further  upon  them  as 
my  “sentiments  regarding  him”  would  prove 
to  be  superfluous. 

This  rhyme  was  used  as  a  place  card  for 
Mr.  Campbell  at  a  Christmas  dinner  for  the 
blind  workers  and  office  staff,  when  we  were 
working  in  the  old  barn  on  the  Woolson 
House  premises : 

Here’s  to  C.  F.  F.  Campbell,  gallant 

and  gay, 

Things  move  if  he  can  have  his  way ; 

A  persuasive  tongue,  with  which  hearts 

to  soften, 

Gives  him  his  way  very  often. 

The  above  followed  closely  upon  his  se¬ 
curing  the  gift  of  the  Woolson  House  prop¬ 
erty  for  the  work. 

H.  Frances  Lewis 
Rochester  Association  for  the  Blind 


My  earliest  personal  recollections  of  Mr. 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  are  in  connection 
with  the  convention  of  the  A.A.W.B.,  held 
at  the  Perkins  Kindergarten  in  1907.  He 
was  the  leading  spirit  of  the  convention.  He 
was  particularly  kind  to  the  blind  delegates, 
never  too  busy  to  give  us  a  cheery  word  or  a 
helping  hand.  It  was  always  the  same,  as 
long  as  he  remained  Secretary. 

He  was  greatly  interested  in  home  teach¬ 
ing,  and  we  should  not  forget  that  it  was 
through  his  efforts  that  our  first  conference 
on  that  subject  was  held  in  1914,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Mary  E.  French* 
Providence,  R.  /. 


I  first  met  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  in 
1902,  on  the  lawn  of  the  Royal  Normal  Col¬ 
lege  at  upper  Norwood  where,  with  his  vital 
enthusiasm,  he  was  directing  some  blind  boys 
on  tandem  bicycles  to  perform  intricate  fig¬ 
ures  in  their  outdoor  sports.  Later,  in  1907, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Workers  for  the  Blind 
in  Boston,  I  found  him  advocating  hitherto 
untried  occupations  for  the  blind,  among 
them  poultry-raising.  (I  came  home  and 
promptly  started  two  stations  for  poultry¬ 
raising  at  the  Missouri  School.)  Later,  at 
Pittsburgh  and  Columbus,  he  was  demon¬ 
strating  his  ability  to  inaugurate  new  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  extension  and  development  of 
occupational  work  among  the  blind. 

His  genuine  desire  to  help  others  in  the 
work  in  which  his  illustrious  father  was  such 
an  outstanding  example,  and,  above  all,  his 
service  without  compensation  for  sixteen 
years  as  founder  and  editor  of  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  have  made  the  impression  of 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  one  never  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  by  those  who  knew  him. 

S.  M.  Green 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 
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I  feel  that  Charlie  Campbell’s  services  to 
the  blind  of  the  country  were  invaluable. 
He  was  a  great,  though  sometimes,  an  ex¬ 
travagant  promoter.  While  connected  with 
the  work  of  the  blind,  he  devoted  himself 
unstintingly  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  their 
best  interest  and  did  much  to  awaken  a 
lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  adult 
blind  of  the  country. 

None  of  us  can  ever  forget  his  jovial  na¬ 
ture  and  wholehearted  kindness  to  every 
blind  person  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

John  F.  Bledsoe 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 


In  Mr.  Campbell’s  passing,  the  blind  of 
the  entire  country  have  lost  an  advocate  who, 
by  his  striking  characteristics,  was  always 
able  to  disseminate  optimism  and  good  cheer, 
no  matter  whether  by  penned  article  or  by 
personal  contact.  Having  known  him  for 
fifteen  years  or  more,  I  can  say  without  hesi¬ 
tation  that  I  was  never  in  his  presence  with¬ 
out  the  consciousness  of  a  better  feeling  in 
my  own  heart  for  having  had  that  privilege. 
He  will  be  sorely  missed  at  future  gather¬ 
ings  of  the  blind  as  well  as  otherwise. 

D.  M.  Coleman* 

Tennessee  Commission  for  the  Blind 


Time  and  an  extended  acquaintance  have 
only  intensified  my  initial  impressions  of 
‘'Charlie”  Campbell,  formed  at  our  first 
meeting  when  he  visited  me  early  in  my 
administration  as  superintendent  at  Batavia. 
His  outstanding  qualities  were:  an  unshak¬ 
able  faith  in  blind  people,  impatience  with 
seeing  people  for  lack  of  confidence  in  blind 
people,  unbounded  enthusiasm  for  whatever 
cause  he  championed,  a  remarkably  telling 
method  of  presenting  his  cause,  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  of  blind  people,  and 
willingness  to  aid  the  sightless  wherever  and 
however  he  could.  “Charlie”  was  a  true 
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friend  of  the  blind,  a  veritable  optimist  and 
enthusiast  in  their  cause. 

O.  H.  Burritt 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind 


In  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  the  blind  had 
a  big-hearted,  energetic,  and  industrious 
friend,  always  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 
If  he  dreamed  dreams  and  saw  visions,  it 
was  always  to  find  some  way  to  improve  the 
conditions  and  help  the  blind.  He  dedicated 
his  life  to  their  service,  and  in  his  going  they 
have  lost  a  faithful  friend. 

G.  E.  Lineberry 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind 


No  one  in  this  country  has  ever  done  more 
than  Charlie  for  the  cause  of  the  blind.  His 
enthusiasm  was  contagious,  and  no  one  could 
hear  him  speak  for  the  blind  without  being 
aroused  to  the  highest  pitch  to  do  their  ut¬ 
most  for  them.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  the 
Ziegler  Magazine  was  just  starting  and 
Charlie  Campbell  was  starting  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  he  and  I  met,  and  our  rela¬ 
tions  have  been  of  the  closest  ever  since. 
Brought  up  in  his  distinguished  father’s 
school  for  the  blind  in  London,  early  in  life 
he  acquired  a  love  for  the  blind  and  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  needs,  which  gave  him  the 
foundation  for  the  wonderful  work  he  did. 
In  a  letter  to  me  from  Helen  Keller,  she  ex¬ 
presses,  as  I  think  no  one  else  could,  the 
power  of  Charlie  Campbell  in  the  work  dur¬ 
ing  all  these  years.  She  writes :  “A  torch  of 
enthusiasm  himself,  he  kindled  helpful  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  sightless  wherever  he  went, 
and  there  is  no  counting  the  crooked  paths 
he  made  straight  before  them.  There  are 
very  few  workers  for  the  blind  who  have 
such  a  tender,  genuine  interest  in  every  de¬ 
tail  concerning  them  and  are  so  constantly 
watchful  of  their  welfare.  There  are  won- 
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derful  friends  to  comfort  me  with  the  rod 
and  staff  of  their  counsel,  but  there  cannot 
be  a  second  Charlie  Campbell.” 

Walter  G.  Holmes 
Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind 


Mr.  Campbell  loved  his  work  and  put  into 
it  his  very  heart  and  soul.  None  better  un¬ 
derstood  the  blind,  and  in  their  cause  he 
waged  a  tireless  campaign  of  pioneering  ac¬ 
tivities.  In  handling  some  problems  he  often 
exclaimed,  “Let’s  do  the  thing  that  has  to  be 
done  and  take  the  cussing  afterwards.”  He 
was,  I  believe,  one  of  the  most  potent  human 
factors  in  widening  the  portals  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  blind  adults,  thus  enabling  them  to 
enjoy  at  least  partial  support  through  indus¬ 
trial  occupation. 

Edwin  D.  Stickney* 
No.  Quincy ,  Mass. 


In  the  passing  of  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
there  has  left  the  stage  a  character  arrest¬ 
ing,  vibrant,  inspiring,  unique. 

To  the  service  of  sightless  people,  as  in¬ 
dividuals  with  whom  he  associated,  he  gave 
without  stint  everything  he  had ;  it  was 
beautiful  to  observe  his  thoughtful  care  of 
such  individuals  as  might  be  in  need  of  at¬ 
tention  in  guidance,  or  such  personal  help 
as  may  be  required  as  at  table,  or  in  substi¬ 
tution  for  the  pencil — all  the  commonest  of 
daily  actions ;  his  was  always  the  thoughtful 
consideration  that  made  the  blind  forget 
aloneness. 

For  the  cause  of  the  blind  in  general  he 
gave  the  eager  use  of  his  intelligence  and 
keen  understanding,  turning  his  active  brain 
to  discovery  of  the  means  of  promoting  their 
advance  in  work  of  head  or  hand.  His  use 
of  his  technical  training  and  scholarship  in 
this  particular  was  notable.  His  power  of 
expression  with  the  pen  was  great,  and  he 
used  his  facility  to  good  purpose  in  making 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  a  fascinatingly 


readable  medium  of  acquainting  the  public 
with  his  and  their  cause.  In  the  best  sense 
he  was  our  most  successful  and  competent 
propagandist.  Both  as  public  speaker  and  as 
writer  he  excelled. 

He  was  an  uncommon  individual.  No  one 
who  knew  him  but  will  always  recall  that 
sparkling  personality.  He  was  a  genius,  and 
his  life  and  career  displayed  certain  of  the 
defects  but  certainly  most  of  the  compensa¬ 
tions  of  genius.  And  to  all  who  knew  him 
well,  he  presented,  with  these  various  quali¬ 
ties  and  many  others,  the  capacity  for  loyal 
friendship ;  for  he  was  truly  lovable. 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


His  vitality,  his  eloquence,  his  power  to 
persuade,  and  his  joyous  aerial  qualities  are 
sure  to  be  recalled,  but  it  was  the  loving 
smiles,  the  warm  hand  grasp,  the  under¬ 
standing  heart,  that  made  our  Committee  of 
seven  elderly  women  each  wish  to  claim  him 
as  “our  own  Charlie.” 

All  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ethics  have  passed  on  except  myself,  but  I 
feel  that  I  am  speaking  for  them  all  when 
I  pay  this  tribute  to  the  lovable  quality  of 
“our  Charlie”. 

Mahalie  R.  Hodder 
Anna  Maria,  Fla. 


My  earliest  recollection  of  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell  was  soon  after  his  arrival  from 
England,  when  he  gave  an  inspiring  talk  at 
Overbrook  School.  At  this  time  he  imparted 
to  the  blind  an  unusual  confidence  in  them¬ 
selves  which  had  probably  been  passed  on  to 
him  by  his  associations  with  his  father. 
When  the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind  met  in  Overbrook,  in  1911, 
he  made  himself  generally  useful  and  was 
the  mainspring  of  the  Convention.  He 
showed  a  tact  and  understanding  in  han- 
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dling  the  blind  in  public  which,  I  think,  I 
have  never  seen  equalled. 

His  uphill  work  in  establishing  the  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind  would  capture  for  him 
high  honors  in  his  chosen  field,  if  he  had 
done  nothing  else. 

He  visited  Overbrook  during  the  World 
War  and,  after  the  morning  exercises  in  the 
Auditorium,  gave  us  a  graphic  description 
of  the  geography  of  Europe.  In  order  to  do 
it  he  was  here,  there,  and  everywhere  on 
the  Auditorium  floor,  and  I  was  impressed 
with  his  suppleness  and  agility.  I  know 
others  who  will  long  remember  his  skillful 
imparting  of  knowledge  to  the  blind. 

He  was  not  only  well  adapted  to  his  work, 
showed  a  keen  love  for  it,  and  had  such  a 
friendly  interest  in  the  blind,  but  knew  how, 
both  in  public  and  private  life,  to  set  them 
off  to  the  best  advantage. 

So  friendly  and  beloved  was  he  that  it  is 
indeed  sorrowful  to  think  of  his  early  pass¬ 
ing  from  our  midst. 

El  wood  M.  Govan* 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind 


He  was  the  “big  brother”  type  of  man, 
vitally  interested  in  the  problems  of  those 
less  fortunate  than  himself  and  striving  to 
solve  them  in  a  friendly,  sympathetic  man¬ 
ner.  He  was  never  too  busy  to  give  a  cheery 
word  to  another,  or  to  pause  for  a  moment 
to  offer  a  timely  suggestion  to  one  seeking 
his  counsel.  I  never  thought  of  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  as  working  for  the  blind,  but  rather  with 
them.  When  he  left  Massachusetts,  I  felt  I 
had  lost  a  truly  understanding  friend. 

Grace  E.  Snow* 
Belmont,  Mass. 


I  well  remember  when  Mr.  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell  began  his  work  for  the  blind  in 
Cambridge,  trying  out  his  dream  of  a  wider 
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field  of  handwork  at  a  house  on  Broadway, 
near  the  corner  of  Inman  Street. 

His  enthusiasm  and  energy  were  con¬ 
tagious,  and,  before  long,  in  the  same  vicinity 
the  James  A.  Woolson  House  and,  later,  the 
workshop  in  the  garden  of  that  estate  be¬ 
came  a  center,  owing,  in  part  at  least,  to  his 
energy  and  vision. 

The  House  and  shop  still  hold  a  valued 
place  in  our  city,  and  we  are  grateful  for  his 
help  and  his  dream. 

Sarah  A.  Drew 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

A  farewell  reception  tendered  to  Charles 
Campbell,  when  he  was  leaving  Boston  for 
other  fields,  stands  out  prominently  in  my 
memory  during  our  acquaintance  of  over 
forty  years.  This  reception  was  a  testimony 
of  the  affection  and  admiration  in  which 
he  was  held  by  a  host  of  Boston’s  society 
and  civic  leaders,  as  well  as  by  his  co-work¬ 
ers,  a  tribute  well-earned  by  his  energy,  in¬ 
itiative,  and  personality.  His  ability  to  attract 
and  retain  everyone  he  met  as  a  friend  for 
the  work  in  which  he  was  so  interested  will 
rarely  be  duplicated. 

Frank  C.  Bryan 
Howe  Memorial  Press 

A  true  and  devoted  friend  to  the  blind, 
he  sought  always  to  place  their  outstanding 
attainments  before  the  public.  His  faith  in 
the  capabilities  of  blind  people  was  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  inspiration  to  them.  His  rich 
background  of  experience  and  life-long  asso¬ 
ciation  with  blind  people  and  their  work ;  his 
fertile  mind  with  its  accompanying  drive  to 
convert  thought  into  action;  and  most  of 
all,  his  contagious  and  unbounded  enthusi¬ 
asm — all  these  have  left  a  lasting  impress, 
both  upon  those  he  served  and  those  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  be  associated  with  him. 

George  F.  Meyer* 
Minneapolis  Sight  Saving  and 
Braille  Classes 
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In  the  early  nineteen  hundreds,  when  in¬ 
terest  in  the  welfare  of  the  adult  blind  was 
awakening,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  was 
seeking  his  part  in  the  world’s  work.  By  in¬ 
heritance,  education,  and  experience  he  was 
well  fitted  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  that  interest,  and  became  the 
“spark-plug”  in  much  of  the  organized  work 
that  followed. 

Elwyn  H.  Fowler* 
Perkins  Institution 


As  is  generally  known,  Mr.  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell  started  hand-weaving  for  the  blind, 
the  first  work  of  its  kind  to  be  done  in  the 
United  States,  during  the  summer  of  1904. 
But  that  it  was  highly  successful  through  a 
long  period  of  happy  years,  due  to  the  un¬ 
tiring  efforts,  zeal,  and  high  standards  main¬ 
tained  by  Mr.  Campbell,  is,  perhaps,  not  so 
well  known  but  a  fact  nevertheless.  His 
devotion  to  and  self-sacrifice  for  the  cause 
which  he  espoused  cannot  be  over-estimated 
and  should  be  a  noble  example  to  all.  That 
Mr.  Campbell  was  a  genius  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and,  as  such,  he  should  be  recognized 
and  acclaimed.  His  magnetic  personality, 
spontaneous  spirit,  and  impulsive  but  lovable 
nature  cannot  fail  to  be  an  inspiration,  a 
deepening,  strengthening  influence  in  the 
lives  of  those  with  whom  he  was  most  closely 
connected.  He  was  one  of  the  most,  if  not 
the  most,  understanding,  sympathetic  friends 
of  the  blind,  and,  for  that  alone,  they,  in 
turn,  should  express  their  heart-felt  grati¬ 
tude  and  appreciation  in  tokens  and  kindness 
to  others  less  fortunate  than  themselves. 

“To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind  is  not 
to  die.”  This  brief  quotation  can  be  rightly 
applied  to  Mr.  Campbell,  can  be  echoed  by 
those  who  knew  and  loved  him  best. 

Jennie  Foss* 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


Mr.  Campbell  was  a  pioneer ;  he  loved  to 
blaze  new  trails  for  the  blind.  Hence,  when 
he  had  established  the  work  well  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  we  next  find  him  in  Pittsburgh 
doing  the  same  work;  then  for  a  few  years 
Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  State  School  for 
the  Blind ;  then  back  again  into  new  work  at 
the  Evergreen  School  for  the  newly  blinded 
soldiers  at  Baltimore.  Here  he  assisted 
greatly  in  organizing  the  curriculum  of  the 
school  and  also  in  arranging  the  grounds  so 
that  the  newly  blinded  men  might  go  about 
fearlessly  and  with  comfort.  He  brought 
home-like  surroundings  to  these  men  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  army  and  accustomed  to 
the  hard  life  of  camp  and  barracks.  His 
untimely  death  is  a  great  grief  to  all  who 
knew  him.  His  genial  manner  and  hearty 
laughter  will  always  be  remembered  by  all 
his  acquaintances. 

Henry  E.  Mozealous* 
Baltimore,  Md. 


My  acquaintance  with  Charles  Campbell 
goes  back  to  about  1895  when  he  and  his 
brother,  Harry,  entered  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  (of  which  I  was 
then  Secretary)  as  freshmen,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Campbell  bringing  them.  Of  course,  Dr. 
Campbell  was  most  interesting.  In  1901  soon 
after  Charles’  graduation  in  the  course  in 
General  Studies — quite  different  from  the 
various  technical  courses — Mrs.  Tyler  and 
I  were  in  London  and  glad  to  visit  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  where  we  met  Guy 
Campbell  and  gained  some  appreciation  of 
the  wonderful  work  there.  My  later  contacts 
with  Charles  and  his  wife  were  not  so  fre¬ 
quent  as  I  wished  they  might  be.  Perhaps 
the  pleasantest  was  a  snowshoe  outing  at 
Randolph,  New  Hampshire,  which  I  think 
was  a  new  experience  to  him. 

When  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  was 
started,  he  consulted  me  about  the  title.  I 
had  a  feeling  that  the  title  involved  a  play 
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on  words  which  might  better  be  avoided, 
but  his  judgment  or  advice  from  others  was 
doubtless  wiser. 

I  remember  him  vividly  as  buoyant,  cor¬ 
dial,  confident,  enthusiastic. 

H.  W.  Tyler 
Library  of  Congress 


Most  of  us  live  our  span  of  life,  pass  on, 
and  are  forgotten.  Now  and  then  one  of  us 
makes  a  contribution  to  society  and  is  re¬ 
vered  forever.  Charles  Francis  Faulkner 
Campbell  has  passed  from  our  midst,  but 
his  memory  lives  on. 

The  cause  of  the  blind  had  no  greater 
champion.  Hard-working,  warm-hearted, 
gentle,  he  was  a  real  friend  to  many  of  us. 
When  we  lay  torn  and  bleeding,  and  others 
passed  by  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  he 
poured  wine  in  our  wounds  and  led  us  to 
the  inn.  The  charity  of  the  man  was  most 
wonderful  to  behold. 

He  found  us  capable  and  ready  but  im¬ 
patient,  and,  with  the  gift  of  vision  in  his 
soul,  he  established  employment  for  the  blind 
— his  monumental  work.  He  was  the  first 
to  place  the  blind  “side  by  side”  with  the 
sighted  in  self-supporting  occupation. 

Such  a  character  needs  no  monument  of 
stone.  He  is  already  recorded  in  the  book  of 
the  ages.  His  charity  has  won  him  a  place 
among  the  stars,  for  did  not  the  Master  say 
— “the  greatest  of  these  is  charity.”  Such  a 
soul  might  well  say  to  us  today,  “I  have 
fought  a  good  fight.  Now  I  leave  it  in  your 
hands.  Do  carry  on  in  charity  for  my  sake.” 

William  F.  Dresden* 

Detroit,  Michigan 


The  Campbell  name  is  ineffaceable  in  our 
annals.  Sir  Francis,  the  father,  established 
it  as  a  tradition;  Charles,  the  son,  wrote  it 
upon  the  hearts  of  mature  men  and  little 
children.  In  an  age  when  vision  was  obscured 
and  progress  loitered,  he  touched  with  an 
inspired  hand  the  scattered  fabric  of  our 
work  and  handed  the  lighted  torch  on  to  an 
awakened  public  consciousness.  Instigator, 
inspirer,  provocator,  understanding  friend ; 
he  is  gone,  but  the  heritage  which  he  left 
will  endure  in  the  memories  of  those  who 
stay. 

Stetson  K.  Ryan 
Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind,  Connecticut 


His  whole  life  was  kindness.  His  gracious¬ 
ness,  his  need  to  be  of  service  to  others,  his 
quick  appreciation  of  another’s  slightest 
effort  made  a  pattern  of  warmth  and 
friendliness  that  I  have  never  seen  equalled. 
Nothing  was  too  much  trouble;  midnight 
was  early  if  there  was  work  to  be  done  for 
a  good  cause  or  a  friend  in  need ;  there  was 
no  limit  to  his  loyalty  and  devotion. 

To  the  blind  all  over  the  world  he  was  a 
very  special  friend ;  to  the  rest  of  us  he  was 
always  a  very  special  person.  We  loved  him; 
we  turned  to  him  in  all  our  troubles ;  we 
shall  miss  him  as  he  would  love  to  be 
missed.  We  shall  cherish  his  memory  grate¬ 
fully  and  happily,  and  we  shall  know  better 
how  to  be  kind  to  each  other  because  Charles 
Campbell  showed  us  the  way. 

Mrs.  Golda  Mayer 
Detroit,  Michigan 
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By  Lewis  H.  Carris,  LL.D.,  and  Francia  Baird  Crocker,  R.N. 


THE  home  teacher  of  the  blind,  although 
her  principal  duty  is  to  the  adult  blind, 
has,  as  a  representative  of  an  official  agency, 
many  opportunities  in  the  course  of  her 
regular  work  to  exert  great  influence  di¬ 
rectly  and  indirectly  in  the  field  of  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  and  conservation  of  vision. 
Her  chief  functions  in  an  organization  for 
the  blind  are  to  assist  the  blind  person  in 
adjusting  to  blindness  and  in  interpreting 
his  needs  to  the  family  group  and  to  the 
community  group,  in  order  that  he  may  re¬ 
sume  his  rightful  place  in  the  social  sphere. 
The  persons  whom  the  home  teacher  assists 
are  as  varied  in  their  background  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  interest  as  are  people  found 
in  any  cross-section  of  society.  To  meet  the 
need  of  the  individual  and  to  bring  about  a 
satisfying  personal  social  adjustment  for 
him,  it  is  necessary  for  her  to  know  all  that 
she  can  about  him,  not  only  to  help  him  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  readjustment,  but  also  to 
prepare  him  for  future  changes. 

One  of  her  first  tasks  as  a  disciple  in  pre¬ 
ventive  work  is  to  assist  each  person  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  complete  and  competent  ophthalmo- 
logical  examination.  Her  whole  teaching 
plan  is  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the 
eye  condition  of  the  pupil.  She  must  know 
his  visual  status,  whether  vision  is  perma¬ 
nently  lost,  or  if  treatment  may  restore  vision. 
In  all  probability  she  would  not  initiate  the 
reading  of  braille  to  someone  for  whom 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  undergo 
an  operation  which  might  restore  vision. 
If  there  is  a  period  of  waiting,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  persons  with  cataract,  the 
home  teacher  can  render  many  services 
through  encouragement  and  simple  instruc¬ 


tion  in  adjusting  to  temporary  loss  of  vision. 
The  length  of  time  of  this  interpretive  pe¬ 
riod  is  determined  by  the  eye  difficulty  of  the 
individual  and  his  personal  reactions. 

By  recognizing  the  need  of  complete  eye 
examinations  of  her  own  pupils,  the  home 
teacher  is  not  only  laying  a  basis  for  in¬ 
telligent  assistance  to  them  but  is  helping 
to  combat  blindness  by  contributing  to  the 
building  up,  within  her  organization,  of  a 
bureau  of  information  regarding  the  causes 
of  blindness.  At  the  present  time,  knowledge 
of  the  extent  of  blindness  is  inadequate,  and 
the  home  teacher  can  render  a  great  service 
by  helping  to  secure  at  least  minimum  in¬ 
formation  embracing  the  essential  facts  con¬ 
cerning  her  pupil  and  the  cause  of  his  blind¬ 
ness.  These  will  help  to  focus  attention  upon 
preventing  blindness  in  others  from  like 
causes  through  the  proper  channels.  From 
the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind1 
an  index  of  classification  of  causes  of  blind¬ 
ness  can  be  secured.  Reference  is  made  by 
this  Committee  to  a  standard  list  representing 
the  more  essential  information,  and  to  classi¬ 
fication  by  degree  of  remaining  vision. 

Not  only  does  the  home  teacher  help  to 
build  up  valuable  data  regarding  the  causes 
of  blindness,  but  in  the  process  of  so  doing 
she  may  be  responsible  for  demonstrating 
the  fact  that  many  persons  who  are  consid¬ 
ered  blind,  or  nearly  so,  are  in  reality  only 
in  need  of  competent  eye  care. 

For  instance,  many  requests  for  service 
are  received  by  the  home  teacher  to  aid  per¬ 
sons  who,  after  competent  ophthalmological 
examination,  are  found  to  have  an  error  of 

1  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind,  15  West 
1 6th  Street,  New  York. 
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refraction  of  the  eyes;  with  proper  glasses 
the  vision  of  such  persons  can  often  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  improved  to  enable  them  to  use 
their  eyes  with  comfort  and  efficiency. 
Again,  there  are  instances  which  may  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  home  teacher  when 
glasses  are  necessary  as  part  of  the  post¬ 
operative  treatment,  as  for  instance  after  an 
operation  for  removal  of  cataract.  The  max¬ 
imum  benefit  from  the  operation  cannot  be 
expected  until  properly  prescribed  glasses 
are  obtained.  Since  the  operation  consists  of 
removing  the  lens  of  the  eye,  it  is  necessary 
to  substitute  a  lens  in  the  form  of  glasses. 

The  home  teacher  does  not  want  to  re¬ 
cruit  to  the  ranks  of  the  blind  those  persons 
who  should  be  restored  to  the  ranks  of  the 
sighted ;  therefore,  she  must  take  advantage 
of  every  available  resource  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  in  planning  for  her  pupils  in  order  to 
avoid  this  danger.  Failing  to  do  this,  she 
may  unintentionally  do  great  injustice  to 
those  persons  whom  she  desires  to  help.  Be¬ 
cause  the  home  teacher  can  appreciate  the 
great  need  of  preventing  blindness,  she  is 
apt  to  become  so  enthusiastic  in  her  efforts 
that  she  is  unwilling  to  delegate  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Too  frequently  community  interest  in 
preventing  blindness  is  curtailed,  if  persons 
in  need  of  eye  care  are  referred  to  a  worker 
who  is  primarily  concerned  with  promoting 
the  interest  of  the  blind,  unless  there  is 
full  realization  that  prevention  of  blindness 
and  its  many  paths  of  endeavor  are  the 
concern  of  one  or  more  existing  agencies 
in  the  community  such  as:  school  systems, 
public  and  private;  national,  state,  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  boards  of  health ;  safety  councils  and 
societies ;  illuminating  engineering  groups ; 
public  health  nursing  organizations;  social 
welfare  agencies ;  medical  societies ;  and 
hospitals  and  clinics. 

Home  teachers  in  associations  for  the 
blind  can  co-operate  within  their  own  organ¬ 
ization  particularly  well.  Where  a  depart¬ 
ment  for  prevention  of  blindness  exists,  the 


home  teacher  can  look  for  guidance  to  this 
department.  The  department  for  prevention 
of  blindness  in  an  organization  for  the  blind 
is  the  fire  company  which  is  always  on  call 
when  someone  is  needed  to  check  incipient 
or  threatened  blindness.  The  department  also 
has  the  duty  of  setting  up  policies  within 
the  organization  concerning  sharing  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  by  various  state  and  local  agen¬ 
cies  to  prevent  blindness.  The  workers  in 
a  department  for  prevention  of  blindness 
are  responsible  for  promoting  educational 
programs  to  inform  the  public  of  eye  health 
measures,  in  order  to  reduce  blindness  and 
vision  impairment  to  a  minimum. 

Where  there  is  no  department  for  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  to  which  the  home  teacher 
can  look  for  guidance,  she  can  co-operate 
with  other  existing  organizations  and  see 
that  the  person  is  referred  to  the  proper 
agency  for  attention. 

Because  of  her  experience  with  other  pu¬ 
pils  who  have  lost  their  sight  or  have  greatly 
impaired  vision  due  to  transmissible  syphilis, 
the  home  teacher  has  an  opportunity  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  necessity  for  prenatal  care  in 
the  case  of  every  expectant  mother,  and  to 
urge  the  necessity  for  medical  examination 
of  all  members  of  a  family  in  which  any  one 
member  is  suffering  or  has  suffered  from 
this  disease.  She  may  suggest  that  such  ser¬ 
vices  may  be  obtained  through  one  or  more 
of  the  above  agencies  and  may  even  some¬ 
times  assist  in  making  contact  between  the 
agency  offering  the  service  and  the  individ¬ 
ual  requiring  it. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  eye 
health  to  general  health  is  important  for  the 
home  teacher  when  considering  a  person 
for  teaching  or  placement.  Often,  eye  con¬ 
ditions  are  aggravated  by  the  general  health 
condition  of  the  individual.  The  home 
teacher  who  is  aware  of  this  possibility  does 
not  make  extensive  plans  which  cannot  be 
carried  out  by  the .  pupil,  no  matter  how 
willing  and  anxious  he  is  to  co-operate  with 
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her.  For  example,  the  pupil  with  optic  atro¬ 
phy  which  has  progressed  to  almost  com¬ 
plete  blindness  frequently  has  some  disease 
which  may  so  affect  his  general  health  that 
he  will  always  be  limited  in  his  capacity  to 
use  training.  Hence,  any  training  given  him 
must  take  this  limitation  definitely  into  con¬ 
sideration.  It  may  be  feasible  for  the  home 
teacher  to  assist  her  pupil  in  securing  exam¬ 
ination,  and  she  will  do  this  in  co-operation 
with  an  agency  existing  for  this  purpose. 

By  knowing  that  certain  eye  conditions 
are  transmissible,  the  home  teacher  can  focus 
attention  upon  the  risk  involved  in  enlarging 
families  in  which  there  is  a  transmissible 
eye  condition.  In  all  her  work  with  her 
pupils  the  home  teacher  has  many  opportu¬ 
nities  for  reporting  the  existence  of  eye  dif¬ 
ficulties  among  other  members  of  the  pu¬ 
pil’s  family.  Many  times  early  examination 
and  proper  attention  may  successfully  avert 
blindness. 

While  the  home  teacher  deals  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  with  adult  pupils  who  have  exper¬ 
ienced  eye  catastrophes  of  varying  kinds, 
with  the  result  that  they  have  come  to  her 
attention,  she  has  an  indirect  interest  in 
children  who  are  visually  handicapped.  She 
must  know  what  resources  are  available  for 
examination,  treatment,  and  education  of 
these  children.  She  must  know  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  carrying  forward  the  plans  for 
their  examination,  treatment,  and  education. 
In  a  general  way,  the  home  teacher  needs  to 
know  the  educational  differentiation  between 
the  blind  child  and  the  child  with  partial 
vision.  It  should  be  the  objective  of  every 
home  teacher  to  co-operate  with  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  care  of  children,  so  that  no 
child  shall  be  educated  as  a  blind  child  if  he 
has  sufficient  vision  to  warrant  education 
through  the  sense  of  sight  or  if  sight  can  be 
restored. 

The  home  teacher,  as  an  official  agent, 
must  be  aware  of  the  danger  of  transmitting 
disease  through  articles  handled  by  her  pu¬ 


pils.  In  addition,  she  has  to  be  careful  to 
avoid  all  possibilities  of  spreading  any  type 
of  communicable  disease  from  one  home  she 
visits  to  another.  In  homes  where  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  has  scarlet  fever,  diph¬ 
theria,  or  any  other  communicable  disease, 
the  home  teacher  should  be  the  first  to  set 
the  example  in  observing  the  ordinances  of 
the  health  department. 

Agencies  may  not  exist  within  each  com¬ 
munity  for  assisting  in  every  problem  which 
the  home  teacher  encounters,  but  by  her 
very  knowledge  of  these  limitations  she  may 
lend  impetus  to  community  efforts  to  in¬ 
crease  or  improve  the  facilities  for  medical 
and  social  care. 

Summary 

Home  teachers  of  the  blind,  as  disciples 
of  prevention,  can  have  special  interest,  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  insight  into  the  possibilities  of 
preventing  blindness  and  conserving  sight. 
They  are  official  agents  sent  to  aid  the  adult 
blind  person,  but  because  they  bring  to  this 
person  renewed  hope  and  courage,  the  most 
friendly  relationships  are  established  with 
him  and  his  family  group,  and  the  services 
the  home  teacher  renders  often  include  the 
other  members  of  the  family.  Before  plan¬ 
ning  for  any  pupil,  the  home  teacher  needs 
to  know  the  cause  of  blindness,  the  visual 
status,  and  whether  treatment  or  operation 
may  improve  vision.  In  securing  even  a 
minimum  of  information  regarding  her  pu¬ 
pil,  she  helps  to  build  up  within  her  own  or¬ 
ganization  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of 
blindness  upon  which  programs  to  prevent 
blindness  may  later  be  based.  The  home 
teacher  cannot  plan  efficiently  for  her  pu¬ 
pil  without  the  aid  of  existing  agencies.  In 
co-operating  with  existing  agencies  which 
have  as  a  part  of  their  program  some  phase 
of  preventing  blindness,  the  home  teacher 
can  join  forces  with  them,  and,  through  her 
experience  with  the  blind,  can  lend  weight 
to  efforts  to  improve  health  and  social  facil¬ 
ities  in  combating  blindness. 


VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 

By  Eva  B.  Palmer 


IT  IS  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  hire 
a  large  staff  to  carry  on  social  work,  but 
it  is  a  real  problem  to  secure  an  unpaid  staff 
whose  contribution  will  be  of  value.  Growth 
means  constant  expansion  of  program,  but 
additional  funds  are  generally  hard  to  secure. 
The  solution  may  be  the  trained  volunteer 
whose  efforts  supplement  and  multiply  the 
activities  of  the  paid  workers. 

Let  us  consider  the  type  of  person  who 
will  make  a  successful  volunteer,  and  as  most 
of  those  so  engaged  are  women,  we  will  use 
the  feminine  pronoun.  She  must  be  old 
enough  to  have  sound  judgment,  and  young 
enough  to  possess  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  a 
measure  of  good  health.  She  must  have  some 
leisure  and  the  willingness  to  devote  it  to  the 
selected  cause,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  unex¬ 
pected  pleasures  which  may  come  up.  In  cap¬ 
ital  letters  it  should  be  stated  that  she  must 
be  dependable,  and  naturally  interested  in 
people.  What  has  she  the  right  to  expect 
from  the  organization  for  which  she  works  ? 
First,  guidance  which  she  can  respect;  then 
assignments  which  she  is  capable  of  carry¬ 
ing  out;  then,  some  appreciation. 

The  selection  and  direction  of  volunteer 
workers  is  no  easy  task.  The  selection  should 
be  made  after  several  interviews  during 
which  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  work  is 
fully  explained  and  its  urgency  stressed.  The 
additional  obligations  of  the  prospective 
worker  should  be  considered,  and  possibly 
the  suggestion  made  that  she  not  assume  fur¬ 
ther  responsibility.  The  organization  and  the 
part  taken  by  its  volunteers  will  gain  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  eyes  of  the  person  interviewed, 
if  her  services  are  not  accepted  without  thor¬ 
ough  consideration. 


Once  accepted,  her  contribution  will  be  of 
greater  or  lesser  value,  dependent  on  the 
guidance  given  her.  Fortunate  is  the  organ¬ 
ization  which  has  a  diversified  program,  so 
that  persons  of  varying  capabilities  may  all 
be  happily  employed.  The  assigned  work 
must  first  appeal  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
volunteer,  as  needing  to  be  done.  She  will 
want  to  see  its  place  as  part  of  the  whole. 
Then  it  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  she 
can  handle  it  fairly  well ;  otherwise,  discour¬ 
agement  will  follow,  and  her  interest  may 
slacken. 

What  should  be  carried  by  the  trained  staff 
and  what  may  be  referred  to  the  volunteer, 
is  one  of  the  nice  problems  of  the  director 
of  volunteer  service.  As  in  personnel  work  in 
business  establishments,  several  changes  may 
have  to  be  made  before  the  type  of  work 
best  suited  to  the  individual  is  determined. 
Again,  the  marked  development  in  many  vol¬ 
unteers  enables  them  to  handle  situations 
which,  for  them,  would  have  been  impossible 
when  they  started  to  work.  Continuity  of 
plan  and  service  are  important  to  the  volun¬ 
teer,  in  order  that  she  may  see  some  tangible 
results  of  her  efforts.  Regular  meetings  for 
reports  and  discussion  are  advisable,  the 
staff  member  going  over  the  assigned  work 
and  possibly  making  helpful  suggestions. 
Problems  are  analyzed,  human  interest  stor¬ 
ies  told,  and  appreciation  of  faithful  work 
expressed.  The  education  of  a  conscientious 
volunteer  is  not  all  along  case-work  lines. 
If  she  lives  in  a  city,  she  probably  has  trav¬ 
eled  certain  routes;  to  her  club,  to  church, 
to  the  fascinating  section  known  as  “down 
town,”  to  the  best  parks  and  museums.  Her 
volunteer  work,  perhaps  calling  on  the  blind, 
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takes  her  to  sections  of  her  city  utterly  un¬ 
known  to  her.  She  exclaims  over  the  won¬ 
derful  housing  development,  or  the  immense 
outdoor  swimming  pool  of  which  she  had 
never  heard,  and  enthuses  over  the  late  aft¬ 
ernoon  activities  of  a  settlement  house  in  a 
foreign  neighborhood.  Through  the  people 
she  visits,  she  learns  some  of  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  ward  politics,  and  declares  that  her 
husband  is  going  to  report  the  lack  of  garbage 
collections  in  certain  sections.  In  short,  she 
becomes  city-conscious ;  her  horizons  are 
constantly  expanding  and  will  never  again 
contract.  She  becomes  the  best  possible  pub¬ 
licity  agent  for  the  society  for  which  she 
works.  If  gripped  by  the  vision  of  its  pos¬ 
sibilities,  her  enthusiasm  leads  her  to  tell  the 
story  wherever  she  goes.  One  of  her  most 
valuable  contributions  is  her  interpretation 
of  social  work,  with  its  present  emphasis  on 
the  practical  rather  than  sentimental. 

The  statement  is  still  made,  “We  do  not 
use  volunteers;  they  are  more  trouble  than 
their  efforts  are  worth  to  the  organization.” 
The  answer  to  such  a  statement  is,  “Choose 
your  volunteers  more  carefully,  give  them 
the  best  possible  training;  results  will  justify 
your  effort.” 

Volunteers  in  city-wide  work  for  the  blind 
will  do  regular  motor  service,  such  as  trans¬ 
porting  people  to  and  from  clubs  and  dis¬ 
pensaries.  Their  interest  is  increased  by  con¬ 
tinuous  assignment  to  the  same  case.  One 
devoted  worker  took  a  young  blind  woman, 
an  expectant  mother,  to  a  dispensary  once  a 
week  for  many  months.  This  acquaintance 
led  to  the  provision  of  the  layette,  and  she 
has,  ever  since,  called  that  baby  “her”  child. 
Clubs  for  older  blind  men  and  women  are 
only  possible  because  dependable  volunteers 
provide  the  transportation.  Sales  of  blind- 
made  merchandise  are  arranged  by  volun¬ 
teers,  and  most  of  the  actual  work,  including 
the  publicity,  is  carried  by  them.  Preparation 
of  materials  to  be  given  out  to  blind  workers 
goes  on  all  through  the  year,  and  the  finish¬ 


ing  touches,  even  marking  and  wrapping,  are 
done  by  volunteer  helpers.  The  list  of  their 
services  is  just  as  long  as  the  list  of  the 
activities  of  the  organization;  every  part  of 
the  work  is  stimulated  and  sustained  by  the 
zealous  volunteers. 

One  Cleveland  committee  deserves  “hon¬ 
orable  mention.”  It  is  composed  of  thirty 
women  selected  from  the  Missionary  Socie¬ 
ties  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  leading  colored 
churches.  This  group — with  changing  per¬ 
sonnel — has  followed  a  consistent  plan  for 
the  past  thirteen  years.  Their  field  is  the 
colored  blind  people  of  Cleveland,  number¬ 
ing  over  eighty.  Meetings  of  the  committee 
are  held  monthly,  one  of  the  staff  of  the 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  always  being 
present  as  counsellor.  Each  committee  mem¬ 
ber  has  a  certain  number  of  clients  assigned 
to  her  for  calling  and  service.  Through  the 
years  there  has  developed  a  surprising  under¬ 
standing  of  what  they  can  and  cannot  handle, 
and  at  each  meeting  certain  situations  are 
turned  over  to  the  staff  member  for  more 
intensive  work.  The  colored  blind  are  visited, 
are  entertained  in  various  ways,  are  taken  to 
church,  their  shopping  needs  are  cared  for, 
and  clothing,  and  even  employment,  are 
sometimes  secured.  Out  of  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  this  group  of  blind  people,  a 
club  has  developed — the  Cheerio  Circle.  It  is 
composed  of  the  younger,  more  alert  blind, 
and  it  meets  every  two  weeks  at  Grasselli 
House.  The  season’s  schedule  is  arranged  in 
advance,  educational  and  recreational  pro¬ 
grams  alternating.  Very  few  of  the  colored 
blind  have  any  money,  and  carfare  is  high  in 
Cleveland.  Transportation  funds  are  raised 
by  a  winter  card-party  and  a  summer  bazaar 
held  for  the  purpose.  As  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Cheerio  members  became  known,  it 
was  found  that  four  of  the  men  possessed 
fine  voices.  Their  music  adds  much  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  Circle  members,  and  the 
quartette  now  has  radio  aspirations. 

( Continued  on  page  45) 
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THE  COMING  OF  THE  CAMPBELLS 

By  H.  Randolph  Latimer 


CO-INCIDENT  with  the  first  century  of 
work  for  the  conquest  of  blindness  in 
America  are  the  lives  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  family  in  work  for  the  blind  of 
Great  Britain  and  America.  In  a  real  sense, 
this  family  might  say,  “We  are  seven.”  First 
comes  Francis  Joseph  Campbell,  better 
known  as  “Sir  Francis  Campbell,”  co¬ 
founder  of  the  Royal  Normal  College.  His 
eldest  son,  Guy  Marshall  Campbell,  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  as  Principal  in  1912.  Intimately 
interwoven  with  the  domestic  and  profes¬ 
sional  life  of  Sir  Francis  is  the  career  of  his 
second  wife,  best  known  as  “Lady  Campbell.” 
Mrs.  Guy  Marshall  Campbell  succeeded  her 
husband  as  Principal  of  the  College  in  1929. 
Charles  Francis  Faulkner  Campbell,  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell,  be¬ 
came  the  family’s  American  representative 
in  work  for  the  blind.  His  first  wife,  Wilhel- 
mina  Dranga  Campbell,  was  his  unfailing 
companion,  guide,  and  counselor  throughout 
her  brief  career.  His  second  wife,  Mary 
Dranga  Campbell,  enjoys  an  independent 
career  in  work  for  the  blind. 

Francis  Joseph  Campbell  was,  at  once, 
an  idealist  and  realist,  a  scholar  and  a  diplo¬ 
mat,  a  musician  and  a  gymnast,  a  progressive 
and  a  rebel.  Whether  scaling  Mt.  Blanc,  Mt. 
Parnassus,  or  the  clavichord,  he  kept  his  feet 
upon  the  ground,  his  tongue  in  leash,  and 
his  ear  upon  the  starter.  He  was  born  in 
1832  at  Winchester,  Tennessee;  blinded  at 
the  age  of  five  by  the  thorn  of  an  acacia  tree  ; 
and  entered,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  School  for  the  Blind.  Blest  with  a 
practical  mother  and  an  indulgent  father, 
Francis  Joseph  Campbell  acquired  the  amen¬ 
ities  of  life  and  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  the 
great  out-of-doors.  Born  a  rebel,  he  refused 


to  accept  the  limitations  incident  to  his  handi¬ 
cap,  exploring  at  his  own  risk  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  rugged  countryside.  The 
physical  independence  thus  developed  car¬ 
ried  over  into  every  phase  of  his  career  and 
became  the  basic  principle  of  each  new  ven¬ 
ture.  On  entering  the  Nashville  School  for 
the  Blind,  his  musical  ability  was  tested  and 
adjudged  wanting.  Right  then,  his  rebellious 
spirit,  tempered  by  diplomacy,  proved  a  sal¬ 
vation.  Securing  instruction  in  music  from 
an  unofficial  quarter,  he  so  far  demonstrated 
the  error  of  the  adverse  judgment  as  to  be¬ 
come,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  Music  Master 
of  the  School.  Supplementing  his  salary  by 
income  received  from  a  music  class  of  sighted 
pupils,  young  Campbell  paid  his  way  through 
the  University  of  Tennessee  and  spent  three 
months  at  the  Normal  School  of  Bridge- 
water,  Massachusetts.  While  here,  he  met 
and  married  Miss  Frances  Bond,  returning 
with  her  to  his  home  town  of  Winchester, 
in  1856. 

Mr.  Campbell’s  love  of  independence  fos¬ 
tered  in  him  a  hostility  to  the  institution  of 
negro  slavery.  His  brief  sojourn  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  the  influence  of  a  northern  wife 
so  intensified  this  hostility  as  to  bring  about 
their  virtual  ostracism  from  Winchester.  His 
record  at  Nashville  and  subsequent  experi¬ 
ence  secured  him  a  position  as  teacher  in  the 
Music  Department  of  the  Wisconsin  School 
for  the  Blind.  After  two  years,  he  was 
selected  by  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  as 
Musical  Director  of  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  which  post  he  filled  for  eleven 
years  to  Dr.  Howe’s  pride  and  satisfaction. 
Anxious  to  improve  the  health  of  his  invalid 
wife  and  to  add  to  his  professional  equip¬ 
ment,  he  went  abroad  in  1869,  studying  at 


Leipzig  and  Berlin  under  Tausig,  Kullack, 
and  other  eminent  musicians.  It  was  his  am¬ 
bition  to  establish  in  America  “An  Academy 
of  Music  and  School  for  the  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind.”  The  trend  of  thought  in 
the  United  States,  however,  was  then,  and 
still  is,  toward  the  higher  education  of  blind 
youth  in  technical  schools  and  colleges  for 
the  sighted.  Accordingly,  at  the  Baltimore 
Convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  in  1888,  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  pet  ambition  received  its  death  blow 
as  far  as  America  was  concerned.  As  “a 
prophet  is  not  without  honor,”  his  ideas  had 
already  found  marked  favor  in  England.  En 
route  back  to  America,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  nine-year-old  son,  Mr.  Campbell 
stopped  in  London,  January  20,  1871.  His 
chance  attendance  upon  a  social  gathering, 
termed  “a  blind  tea  meeting,”  and  his  subse¬ 
quent  conference  with  the  noted  philan¬ 
thropist,  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage,  of  London, 
furnished  the  inspiration  which,  in  March 
of  the  following  year,  resulted  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  at  Upper  Norwood,  London,  of 
the  “Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy 
of  Music  for  the  Blind.”  This  renowned  in¬ 
stitution  stands  as  the  material  expression 
of  Mr.  Campbell's  physical,  moral,  and  in¬ 
tellectual  genius ;  and  he  is  its  dynamic  im¬ 
personation.  Its  history  is  essentially  his 
biography. 

Mr.  Campbell’s  first  wife,  who  had 
struggled  for  years  against  the  inroads  of 
impaired  health,  died  soon  after  the  College 
was  opened;  and,  in  1875,  he  married  one 
of  his  teachers,  Miss  Sophia  E.  Faulkner, 
originally  of  Massachusetts.  Three  sons  and 
a  daughter  were  born  to  this  union.  In  1881, 
the  University  of  Glasgow  conferred  upon 
Mr.  Campbell  the  degree  of  LL.D. ;  and,  in 
1909,  he  was  knighted  by  King  Edward  VII. 
Three  years  later,  rich  in  honors,  full  of 
years,  but  broken  in  health,  he  resigned  the 
principalship  of  the  College  to  his  eldest 
son,  Guy  M.  Campbell.  On  June  30,  1914, 
he  passed  quietly  to  his  reward.  The  Rev.  J. 


M.  Witherow  in  his  funeral  sermon  said, 
“Sir  Francis  Campbell  vindicated  the  eco¬ 
nomic  worth  of  the  artistic  and  intellectual 
capacity  of  the  blind.  He  vindicated  it  to 
the  blind  themselves  and  also  to  the  entire 
world.”  Of  the  many  appropriate  things  said 
of  Sir  Francis,  perhaps  none  is  more  ap¬ 
propriate  than,  “He  seized  upon  new  educa¬ 
tional  ideas  with  American  avidity  and  tested 
them  with  British  prudence.”  His  ashes  were 
brought  hack  to  his  native  land  and  rest  in 
the  cemetery  at  South  Acton,  Massachusetts, 
where  the  following  epitaph  graces  his  tomb  : 
“His  life  work  was  for  those  who,  like  him¬ 
self,  were  bereft  of  sight;  and  he  left  an 
example  of  noble  courage  and  untiring  zeal 
that  will  ever  be  an  inspiration  to  the  blind.” 

Guy  Marshall  Campbell  was  born  at 
Newtonville,  Massachusetts,  in  1862.  A  boy 
of  ten  when  the  Royal  Normal  College  was 
founded,  he  was  in  some  measure  acquainted 
with  the  purpose  behind  each  new  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  growth  of  that  institution.  He 
was  an  early  convert  to  his  father’s  theory 
that  a  well-trained  physique  is  the  surest 
guarantee  of  success  in  any  walk  of  life.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  had  equipped  himself  by  the 
age  of  seventeen  to  assume  charge  of  the 
Physical  Training  Department  of  the  Col¬ 
lege.  Indeed,  this  Department,  as  now  con¬ 
stituted,  was  mainly  of  his  making.  He  built 
up  graduated  courses  in  roller  skating,  row¬ 
ing,  swimming,  life-saving,  and  tricycling — 
including  the  unique  ensemble  riding  termed 
“twelve-in-hand,”  by  which  a  sighted  steers¬ 
man  takes  a  number  of  blind  cyclists  for  a 
ride.  He  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  Swe¬ 
dish,  German,  American,  and  British  gym¬ 
nastics,  adapting  their  best  features  to  the 
needs  of  his  blind  pupils.  For  years  before 
his  half-brothers  were  old  enough  to  serve 
as  guides,  Guy  was  his  father’s  companion 
on  the  latter’s  exploring  expeditions.  In  1891, 
they  scaled  the  top  of  Mt.  Blanc ;  and,  later, 
they  rode  tandem  for  fifteen  hundred  miles 
in  Norway. 

In  addition  to  a  very  full  program  at  the 


College  itself,  Mr.  Campbell  rendered  most 
efficient  service  on  many  important  com¬ 
mittees  for  the  blind.  In  1908  he  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Metropolitan  Blind 
Union,  was  its  Honorary  Secretary  for  the 
first  thirteen  years,  and  acted  as  the  Honor¬ 
able  Secretary  of  the  Case  Committee  of 
the  Union;  he  was  also  a  founder  and  joint 
Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Union  of  Unions 
for  the  Blind,  (now  the  Union  of  Associa¬ 
tions  for  the  Blind),  which  was  formed  in 
the  same  year. 

There  was  a  mortgage  of  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  on  the  College  property  when 
Mr.  Campbell  succeeded  his  father  in  1912. 
By  zeal  and  energy  he  raised  the  money  to 
pay  off  the  mortgage  and  to  start  an  endow¬ 
ment  fund. 

In  1914  he  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  services  in  connection  with  the 
education  and  training  of  the  blind.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  his  father  and  main¬ 
tained  in  full  efficiency  the  many-sided  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  College  and  the  reputation  which 
the  College  has  gained  all  over  the  world 
for  its  determination  to  aim  only  at  the  high¬ 
est  standards.  No  greater  tribute  to  his 
memory  will  be  found  than  the  living  blind 
members  of  the  community  who,  through  his 
efforts,  have  been  so  successful  in  overcom¬ 
ing  the  handicap  of  blindness. 

Guy  Campbell  was  Principal  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College  from  1912  until  his  death 
on  February  2,  1929. 

Sophia  E.  Faulkner  (Lady  Francis 
Campbell)  was  born  at  South  Acton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Graduating  from  the  Framingham 
Normal  School,  she  was  called  by  Dr.  Howe 
to  teach  in  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  It  was  here  that  she  met  Francis 
Joseph  Campbell,  with  whose  eventful  life 
her  own  was  destined  to  be  closely  identified. 
A  few  years  later,  when  Mr.  Campbell  was 
selecting  his  staff  of  teachers  for  the  Royal 
Normal  College,  Dr.  Howe  graciously  re¬ 
leased  to  him  two  of  his  ablest  instructors, 


of  whom  Miss  Faulkner  was  one.  Three 
years  later,  she  became  Mr.  Campbell’s  sec¬ 
ond  wife,  sharing  with  him  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  College  until  their  joint  retire¬ 
ment  in  1912.  As  Lady  Superintendent 
during  all  these  years,  she  was  called  upon 
to  teach  in  many  departments,  and  her  coun¬ 
sel  was  sought  and  followed  by  all  connected 
with  the  College.  As  wife,  mother,  and 
friend  she  was  indispensable  to  those  with 
whom  she  came  into  daily  contact,  and 
nothing  became  her  so  well  as  her  title, 
whether  as  Lady  Superintendent  or  Lady 
Francis  Campbell.  Two  years  after  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell, 
the  World  Conference  on  Work  for  the 
Blind  was  held  in  London.  The  Royal  Nor¬ 
mal  College,  of  course,  and  the  distinguished 
personages  connected  therewith  were  of 
greatest  moment  to  those  attending  the  Con¬ 
ference.  For  the  convenience  and  edification 
of  all  those  desirous  of  visiting  the  College, 
the  new  Principal,  Mr.  Guy  Marshall 
Campbell,  staged  one  of  his  inimitable  ath¬ 
letic  exhibitions. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  writer 
and  Mrs.  Latimer  first  met  Lady  Campbell 
and  the  only  time  they  ever  saw  Sir  Francis 
himself.  With  the  kindly  and  simple  courtesy 
which  characterized  her  on  all  occasions, 
Lady  Campbell,  unperturbed  by  the  excite¬ 
ment  incident  to  the  milling  throng  upon 
the  campus,  insisted  that  we  spend  a  while 
with  them  in  the  quiet  of  her  cottage  home. 
While  she  and  Mrs.  Latimer  discoursed  upon 
the  virtues  of  the  College  and  compared 
notes  concerning  their  mutual  acquaintances 
in  America,  the  writer,  after  a  false  start 
or  two,  struck  a  note  of  common  interest 
between  Sir  Francis  and  himself.  The  men¬ 
tion  of  Maryland  and  Frederick  D.  Morrison 
brought  to  the  mind  of  the  broken  old 
veteran  a  flood  of  welcome  memories. 
Though  the  thermometer  on  the  campus 
ranged  about  eighty  degrees  and  the  humid¬ 
ity  was  above  normal,  Sir  Francis  hugged 
the  open  fire,  with  a  cloak  about  his  shoul- 


ders  and  woolen  mittens  on  his  trembling 
hands.  As  he  recounted  one  instance  after 
another  of  his  last  visit  to  Baltimore,  his 
voice  waxed  stronger,  his  animation  re¬ 
turned,  and  he  moved  back  from  the 
crackling  fire.  When  at  length,  albeit  re¬ 
luctantly,  we  rose  to  go,  he  insisted,  despite 
our  protests,  upon  rising  to  his  feet,  saying, 
“It  is  as  little  as  I  could  do  out  of  respect 
for  my  old  friend  Morrison. ” 

It  was  in  York,  only  a  few  days  later, 
that  Mrs.  Latimer  and  I  received  the  news 
of  his  passing.  Returning  to  America,  Lady 
Campbell  made  it  her  home  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  nineteen  years  of  her  useful  life.  A 
familiar  and  welcome  figure  at  Perkins,  her 
presence  was  valued  at  any  gathering  of 
workers  for  the  blind,  both  for  her  own 
sake  and  for  the  knowledge  and  experience 
which  it  made  available  to  others  interested 
in  the  cause.  The  news  of  her  death  on 
June  1 8,  1933,  was  received  by  thousands 
in  Great  Britain  and  America  with  a  sense 
of  sincere  personal  loss.  She  was  buried 
beside  Sir  Francis,  whom  she  had  loved 
and  served  so  long  and  well. 

Louie  Bealby  Campbell  (Mrs.  Guy 
Marshall  Campbell)  first  came  to  the  Royal 
Normal  College  as  a  teacher  in  1887.  After 
six  months,  she  accepted  a  position  in  a 
school  for  sighted  children.  A  year  later, 
however,  she  returned  to  the  College  and,  in 
1892,  became  the  wife  of  the  Principal’s 
eldest  son,  himself  a  teacher  in  the  College. 
For  twenty-five  years  she  enjoyed  the  in¬ 
spiration  incident  to  her  close  association 
with  the  elder  Campbells.  During  these  years 
and  during  the  seventeen  years  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  principalship,  Mrs.  Guy  Marshall 
Campbell,  after  the  manner  of  her  incompa¬ 
rable  mother-in-law,  played  the  enviable  self- 
effacing  role  of  a  loyal  wife  and  competent 
assistant.  The  proof  of  her  efficiency  is  ap¬ 
parent  in  her  promotion,  upon  her  husband's 
death,  to  the  office  of  Principal.  In  July 
1934,  after  five  years  of  acceptable  service 
in  this  capacity,  she  relinquished  the  post 


and  accepted  membership  on  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  College.  The  principalship 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College  passed  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Campbells,  and  their  mantle 
in  this  respect  has  descended  upon  the 
writer’s  very  good  friend,  William  M. 
Stone,  long-time  Superintendent  and  Head 
Master  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Craig- 
millar  Park,  Edinburgh. 

Charles  Francis  Faulkner  Campbell 
was  born  in  1876  at  the  Royal  Normal  Col¬ 
lege,  Upper  Norwood,  London,  England. 
Fired  by  the  ambition  of  his  father  and  re¬ 
flecting  the  gentle  graces  of  his  mother, 
“Charlie,”  as  he  was  familiarly  known,  fra¬ 
ternized  early  and  readily  with  the  pupils  of 
the  College.  In  return,  they  loved  him  well 
for  receiving  them  on  equal  footing  with 
himself  and  his  sighted  fellows ;  as,  indeed, 
did  blind  people  generally  wherever  he  was 
known.  Coming  to  America  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  where  he  received  the  greater  part 
of  his  education,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell 
graduated  from  the  Concord  High  School 
and,  in  1901,  from  the  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology.  After  a  year  in  Leipzig 
where  he  studied  the  history  of  education, 
music,  and  methods  of  teaching,  he  taught 
for  a  year  at  the  Royal  Normal  College 
before  returning  to  America.  In  1903,  he 
married  Miss  Wilhelmina  Dranga,  an  able 
art  teacher  of  Boston,  whom  he  had  met 
when  a  student  in  the  city.  In  the  same  year, 
he  took  a  leading  part  in  organizing  the 
Massachusetts  Association  for  the  Promo¬ 
tion  of  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind,  of 
which  agency  he  became  the  Executive  Offi¬ 
cer.  In  connection  therewith,  in  1904,  aided 
and  abetted  by  his  capable  wife,  he  founded 
the  Experimental  Station  for  the  Trade 
Training  of  the  Blind.  Out  of  this  experi¬ 
mental  shop  grew  the  “Wunder  Mop,”  so 
well  known  throughout  the  country.  The 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind 
was  organized  in  1906,  taking  over  much 
of  the  Association’s  work  and  Mr.  Campbell 
became  Executive  Secretary.  Essentially  a 


promoter,  restless  by  nature  and  restive 
under  restraint,  this  intrepid  leader  was 
swept  on  irresistibly  by  visions  of  things 
worth  doing,  from  one  environment  to  an¬ 
other,  so  rapidly  as  to  thwart  the  complete 
fulfilment  of  any  one  of  his  noble  ambitions. 
During  a  period  of  less  than  thirty-two 
active  years,  he  served  as  an  executive  officer 
of  eight  responsible  organizations ;  to  wit, 
the  Massachusetts  Association,  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Commission,  the  Pennsylvania  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Ohio  State  Commission,  the 
Ohio  State  School,  the  Red  Cross  Institute, 
the  Detroit  League  for  the  Handicapped, 
and  the  Detroit  Community  Fund.  Space 
does  not  permit  so  much  as  the  enumeration 
of  the  things  which  he  envisioned  as  worth 
doing  for  the  blind.  It  must  suffice  here  to 
mention  his  two  greatest  accomplishments, 
which  will  stand  for  all  time  as  monuments 
to  his  genius. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
ability  of  capable  blind  people  to  contribute 
much  toward  the  solution  of  their  own  prob¬ 
lems.  Accordingly,  he  was  the  dominant 
personality  at  Saginaw,  Michigan,  in  1905, 
in  organizing  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  Serving  as  its  Secre¬ 
tary,  without  remuneration,  until  his  volun¬ 
tary  withdrawal  in  1919,  he  brought  into 
prominence  many  blind  men  and  women 
whose  talents  would  otherwise  have  con¬ 
tinued  unknown  to  the  profession. 

Having  thus  mobilized,  so  to  speak,  the 
leading  blind  people  of  the  country,  Mr. 
Campbell’s  second  great  contribution  to  the 
cause  was  to  afford  them  and  the  profession 
generally  an  organ  through  which  to  voice 
their  views.  Accordingly,  in  April  of  1907, 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  came  into  being. 
From  that  moment  until  he  turned  the  edi¬ 
torship  of  this  magazine  over  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  in  1923,  Mr. 
Campbell’s  genius  and  ability  edited  and 
financed  this  exceptional  publication.  The 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  will  ever  remain  an 
indelible  expression  of  the  dauntless  spirit 


and  vast  experience  of  its  founder. 

Mr.  Campbell’s  marriage,  in  1923,  to  Miss 
Zelma  Leath,  and  his  retirement  from  work 
for  the  blind  did  not  mean  that  he  lost  in¬ 
terest  in  his  chosen  calling.  Love  of  this 
work  and  of  the  blind  was  inborn  and  was 
his  ruling  passion  until  his  sudden  death 
December  28,  1935.  As  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe  was  the  pioneer  of  work  for  the  blind 
in  America,  and  as  Francis  Joseph  Campbell 
was  the  impersonation  of  all  for  which  the 
Royal  Normal  College  stands,  so  Charles 
F.  F.  Campbell  was  the  apostle  of  the 
American  renaissance  in  work  for  the  blind. 
Mr.  Campbell  rests  in  the  cemetery  at  South 
Acton,  Massachusetts,  beside  his  distin¬ 
guished  parents. 

W ilhelmina  Dranga  (Mrs.  Charles  F. 
F.  Campbell)  was  born  of  Norwegian 
parents,  at  Otsego,  Wisconsin.  Her  marked 
talent  for  drawing  and  her  pronounced 
artistic  inclination  led  her,  in  1888,  across 
the  continent  to  the  Massachusetts  Normal 
Art  School.  Upon  graduation,  still  in  her 
teens,  Miss  Dranga  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  department  for  training  teachers  in 
drawing.  Later,  her  work  was  extended  to 
include  the  supervision  of  teachers  of  draw¬ 
ing  in  the  schools  of  Chelsea  and  Dedham, 
two  suburbs  of  Boston.  In  1900,  Miss 
Dranga  met  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
and  in  1903  they  were  married.  From  this 
time  until  her  premature  death  of  pneu¬ 
monia,  in  1911,  her  boundless  energy,  ex¬ 
quisite  taste,  and  unfailing  affection  were  a 
component  part  of  the  domestic  and  profes¬ 
sional  life  of  her  husband.  Much  of  the  art- 
fabric  weaving,  now  prevalent  in  shops  for 
the  blind,  originated  under  the  guidance  of 
this  artistically  trained  woman.  It  was 
largely  her  judgment,  taste,  and  clerical  as¬ 
sistance  that  enabled  Mr.  Campbell  to  launch 
and  to  carry  on  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
which  magazine  has  been  aptly  termed  “the 
strongest  single  influence  in  work  for  the 
blind  in  America.”  “But  for  her,”  wrote  Mr. 
Campbell,  “I  never  could  have  accomplished 


what  little  I  have  in  work  for  the  blind.  If 
ever  a  man  had  a  counselor,  guide,  and 
friend,  I  am  lie.”  Three  children,  two 
daughters  and  a  son,  were  born  to  this  mar¬ 
riage — all  of  whom  have  married  and  have 
careers  of  their  own  ;  but  none  has  followed 
work  for  the  blind  as  his  calling. 

Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  the  last 
of  the  clan  in  work  for  the  blind,  was  born 
in  California  and  received  her  early  school¬ 
ing  in  that  state.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  she 
entered  the  Girls'  Latin  School  at  Boston. 
Graduating  from  there,  she  matriculated  at 
Lelancl  Stanford  University.  Her  experi¬ 
ence  here,  as  an  Assistant  Librarian,  led 
her  later  to  accept  a  similar  position  in 
Indiana  University.  Her  insatiable  appetite 
and  unlimited  opportunity  for  reading  dur¬ 
ing  these  nine  years  of  library  work  directed 
her  attention  strongly  toward  the  rapidly 
broadening  field  of  professional  social  work. 
Accordingly,  she  entered  the  Chicago  School 
of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  living,  while 
there,  at  the  Chicago  Commons.  Between  the 
time  of  her  graduation  and  1911,  she  held 
several  positions,  doing  general  and  special 
social  work  in  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  and  elsewhere.  Upon  the  death  of 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
Miss  Mary  Dranga  assumed  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  rearing  the  three  children,  later 
becoming  Mr.  Campbell's  second  wife. 
Following  the  superb  examples  of  Lady 
Campbell  and  her  other  daughters-in-law, 
already  mentioned,  Mary  Dranga  Campbell 
was  in  every  sense  a  mother  to  her  hus¬ 
band’s  children,  Assistant  Editor  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
co-editor  with  Mr.  Campbell  and  compiler 
of  the  First  Directory  of  Activities  for  the 
Blind,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  and  Acting 
Superintendent  of  that  school  while  Mr. 
Campbell  was  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
the  Red  Cross  Institute  at  Baltimore. 

Subsequently,  Mrs.  Campbell  went  abroad 
in  the  interest  of  the  Serbian  Child.  Welfare 


Association  of  America  and  was  twice  deco¬ 
rated  by  the  Jugoslav  Government — once  for 
her  work  on  behalf  of  Serbian  War 
Orphans,  and  again  for  her  work  in  re¬ 
building  the  Serbian  Elementary  Schools. 
While  abroad,  she  visited  and  studied  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  blind  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  Austria,  Norway,  and  the  Balkans. 
Returning  to  America,  she  devoted  herself 
for  some  time  to  lecturing  on  Serbia,  on 
work  for  the  blind  abroad,  and  kindred 
topics.  In  1926,  Mrs.  Campbell  was  ap¬ 
pointed  the  first  Executive  Director  of  the 
newly  created  Pennsylvania  State  Council 
for  the  Blind.  A  few  years  later,  as  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary,  she  reorganized  the  work  of 
the  Missouri  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  Next  she  was  called  by  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities  (N.  Y.),  to  organize  its 
Department  for  the  Blind  and  the  Crippled. 
She  is  now  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc., 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

Apart  from  the  contribution  which  Mary 
Dranga  Campbell  has  made  to  work  for  the 
blind  in  common  with  the  other  Campbells, 
she  brought  to  the  work  the  invaluable  serv¬ 
ice  of  a  trained  and  tried  social  worker,  at 
a  time  when  such  service  was  virtually  un¬ 
known  to  the  profession.  The  dominant 
personality  in  Mrs.  Campbell's  own  family 
was  her  sister,  Dr.  Amelia  A.  Dranga.  For 
many  years,  Dr.  Dranga  conducted  a  private 
sanitarium  in  Pittsburgh  and  took  an  active 
part  in  local  philanthropies,  including  work 
for  the  blind.  This  fact  alone  brought  Mrs. 
Campbell  frequently  to  Pittsburgh,  especially 
during  the  past  ten  years.  Many  opportu¬ 
nities,  personal  and  official,  have  thus  been 
afforded  Mrs.  Latimer  and  the  writer  to 
appraise  and  appreciate  the  extent  of  her 
unusual  ability  and  sincerity  of  purpose.  In 
our  judgment,  she  ranks  high  among  the 
world’s  ablest  workers  for  the  blind. 

The  Campbells  have  indeed  come  and  have 
all  but  run  their  course.  Their  epic  may  yet 
be  written  by  an  abler  pen  than  mine. 


THE  AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY  AND  THE  BLIND 

ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 

By  Lewis  Birge  Chamberlain,  D.D. 


A  NOTABLE  tribute  was  paid  to  the 
blind  and  the  American  Bible  Society 
on  the  third  Sunday  of  November  in  New 
York  City.  The  fierce  storm  which  raged 
that  whole  day  along  the  eastern  seaboard 
swept  the  great  city  with  a  high  wind  and 
pelting  rain;  yet  an  audience  filled  the  body 
of  the  large  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  afternoon,  and  thus  proved 
the  wide  interest  and  concern  for  those  so 
greatly  handicapped.  The  occasion  was  the 
recognition  of  the  one  hundred  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

The  blind  themselves  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  program.  One  whose  participa¬ 
tion  always  brings  distinction  to  any  pro¬ 
gram,  Miss  Helen  Keller,  in  her  cardinal 
gown  and  purple  hood  presented  by  Glasgow 
University  when  conferring  on  her  the  de¬ 
gree  of  LL.D.,  made  a  beautiful  brief  ad¬ 
dress.  Classical  music  was  contributed  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Grasse,  the  noted  violin  virtu¬ 
oso,  on  both  the  organ  and  violin ;  and  Miss 
Rose  Weinstein  sang  Handel’s  Trust  in  the 
Lord .  Mr.  Frank  Irwin,  blind  organist  and 
violinist,  read  the  Old  Testament  lesson  from 
his  copy  in  braille,  the  New  Testament  les¬ 
son  being  presented  on  a  Talking  Book  rec¬ 
ord.  In  addition,  two  classic  choruses  were 
sung  by  the  choir  of  thirty  voices  from  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind.  Other  participants  were  the  Rev. 
J.  Sutherland  Bonnell,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the 
Church,  Merle  E.  Frampton,  LL.D.,  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Ed¬ 
ucation  of  the  Blind;  Rev.  Eric  M.  North, 
D.D.,  and  Rev.  Lewis  Birge  Chamberlain, 
D.D.,  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 


Whole  Bibles  in  Line  Letter,  New  York 
Point,  American  Braille,  Revised  Braille, 
Standard  English  Braille,  Moon,  English 
Braille,  and  Japanese  Braille,  in  column 
form,  were  placed  in  front  of  the  pulpit 
platform.  Ranging  in  height  from  the  three- 
foot  column  of  the  New  York  Point  Bible 
to  the  ten  and  one-half  feet  of  the  fifty-eight 
volumes  in  Moon,  they  told  the  story  of  the 
bulk  of  embossed  volumes  in  a  way  few  had 
conceived,  and  a  very  deep  impression  was 
evidently  made  on  the  great  audience  by 
what  they  saw  and  heard.  Many  realized,  as 
never  before,  something  of  what  the  handi¬ 
cap  of  blindness  in  itself  means  to  the  blind 
in  reading  with  the  fingers,  learning  differ¬ 
ent  systems,  handling  bulky  volumes,  and 
even  finding  shelf  room  for  a  whole  Bible. 
All  these  things  helped  to  make  vivid  the 
courage  and  triumph  of  the  blind. 

The  American  Bible  Society’s  Part 

The  first  reference  to  the  blind  in  the 
records  of  the  Society  is  a  note  dated  June, 
1833,  stating  that  “there  were  at  least  5,385 
blind  persons  in  the  United  States” (!)  and 
declaring  it  “the  duty  of  the  Society  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  edition  of  the  entire  New  Testament 
for  their  use,  as  soon  as  a  system  of  print¬ 
ing  is  supplied.”  Two  years  later,  in  April 
1835,  by  a  gift  of  $1,000,  the  Society  aided 
experiments  that  resulted  in  the  first  em¬ 
bossed  Bible  ever  published  anywhere — the 
Line  Letter.  One  hundred  years  later,  in 
April,  1935,  records  show  that  the  Society 
has  supplied  over  117,000  of  the  bulky, 
costly  embossed  volumes  of  Scripture,  in 
thirty-one  languages,  systems,  and  forms 
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(see  table  below) — the  longest  and  largest 
such  service  rendered  to  the  literate  blind 
by  any  society  in  the  world. 

As  one  embossed  system  after  another  has 
become  established  in  the  United  States,  the 
Bible  Society  has  produced  the  Bible  in  each, 
expensive  though  this  has  been.  For  the  first 
eighty  years  the  embossing  was  on  one  side 
of  the  page ;  but  the  Society  now  provides  the 
Bible  in  three  systems  in  interpoint  form. 

The  Pocket  Bible 

Because  of  the  number  and  size  of  the 
embossed  volumes  in  each  Bible,  a  decade 
ago  the  Society  published  a  volume  of  cher¬ 
ished  Scripture  Passages,  chiefly  from  the 


New  Testament,  to  provide  a  small  volume 
for  easy  use  by  invalids  and  travelers.  The 
blind  call  it  their  “Pocket  Bible.”  It  comes 
in  New  York  Point,  Braille,  and  Moon,  and 
also  in  the  Talking  Book  record  form.  Alto¬ 
gether  over  9,000  copies  of  this  volume  have 
been  published — by  far  the  largest  number 
of  any  book  ever  embossed  anywhere  for 
the  blind,  so  far  as  I  can  learn. 

Printers 

Financed  by  the  Bible  Society,  Dr.  Howe, 
who  developed  Line  Letter,  did  the  printing 
for  some  years  of  the  first  Bibles  for  the 
blind  at  the  press  he  established.  Then  the 
Society  took  over  the  plates  and,  at  its  press 


SUMMARY  OF  A  CENTURY  OF  SERVICE 


From  April,  1835  to  April,  1935  over  117,000  embossed  Bible  volumes  were  issued  in  31  languages, 
systems,  and  forms,  at  home  and  abroad,  by  the  American  Bible  Society. 

Total  Vols. 
Distributed 


Date  Begun 


Systems 
Bibles  Produced: 

English 

Line  Letter — Authorized  Version  1835 

New  York  Point — Authorized  Version  \  1874 

”  ”  ”  Bi-page —  ”  ”  J 

American  B  raille — Revised  V ersion  1 9 1 1 

Revised  Braille — Authorized  Version  1  1919 

Revised  Braille — Revised  ”  J 

Standard  English  Braille — Revised  Version  1933 

Talking  Book  Records  1935 

Japanese  Braille  1881 

Spanish  Braille  1905 

Portuguese  Braille  1901 

Siamese  Braille  1915 

Korean  New  York  Point  1913 

Bibles  Imported: 

English  Moon — Authorized  Version  1903 

English  Braille,  Grade  2 — Authorized  Version  1916 


Complete  Bible- 


-16  volumes 
-11  ” 
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—19 

—20  ” 

”  ”  —18  ” 

Scripture  Passages — 2  records 

Complete  Bible — 34  volumes 
Gospel  St.  John  1  vol. 
Gospels  f  St.  John  1  ” 

\St.  Mark  1 
Gospel  St.  Mark  6 
Gospels  and  Psalms  6 


n 
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Complete  Bible — 58  volumes 


Books  on  the  Bible  Issued  in  Other  Languages: 


Arabic  Moon 
Arabic  Braille 
Armenian  Braille 
Armeno- 
Turkish  ” 

English,  Uncontracted  Braille 


China:  Kuo-yu 
(Mandarin)  Braille 
Canton 
Foochow 
French  Braille 
”  Moon 
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German  Braille 
”  Moon 
Italian  Braille 
”  Moon 
Norwegian  Moon 
Swedish  Braille 
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and  bindery  in  the  Bible  House,  New  York 
City,  printed  and  published  not  only  this 
Line  Letter  Bible  but,  successively,  that  in 
New  York  Point  and  American  Braille,  until 
its  printing  plant  was  dismantled  in  1922. 
Since  then  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  at  Louisville,  chiefly,  has 
printed  the  Bible  in  the  aforenamed  and 
subsequent  systems  for  the  Society.  Some¬ 
thing  of  what  has  been  involved  is  shown  in 
the  following  table : 


the  price  of  inkprint  Bibles.  Throughout  the 
years  the  policy  has  been  that  no  blind  per¬ 
son,  whose  desire  for  the  Scriptures  was 
known,  should  fail  to  receive  a  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  Bible  in  the  system  he  or 
she  could  best  read. 

Special  Mail  Rates 

Through  the  efforts  of  representatives  of 
the  Society,  Congress,  with  the  approval  of 
President  Coolidge,  extended  the  privilege 


Embossed  System 

Vols. 

Plates 

Page  Size 

Line  Letter . 

16 

1,848 

i2lA  x  i^A  inches 

New  York  Point . 

11 

1,839 

13^  x  14  ” 

New  York  Point  Bi-page . 

11 

2,490 

12^X14 

American  Braille . 

19 

3,247 

13  X  13 

Revised  Braille,  Grade  i]4,  (Authorized  Version) . 

20 

4,59i 

II  XII 

Revised  Braille,  Grade  1 P2  (American  Revised  Version) .... 

20 

4,593 

II  XII 

Standard  English  Braille,  Grade  Two . 

18 

3,746 

II  X  II 

Cost  Prices 

The  cost  has  always  been  heavy.  The  latest 
cost  prices  of  a  whole  Bible  are :  Line  Let¬ 
ter,  $58;  New  York  Point,  $80;  New  York 
Point,  Bi-page,  $37;  American  Braille,  $157; 
Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  $47 ; 
Standard  English  Braille,  Grade  Two,  $41. 
In  addition,  Bibles  in  Moon  and  in  English 
Braille  are  imported  and  supplied,  the  cost 
prices  being  $187  and  $41,  respectively. 

“Special  Price”  Policy 

From  the  beginning,  the  Society  has  do¬ 
nated  these  expensive  volumes  in  whole  or 
in  part  to  individuals  and  to  schools  and  li¬ 
braries  serving  the  blind.  Beginning  in  1922, 
the  volumes  were  made  available  at  $1.00 
each,  though  they  cost  from  $2.00  to  $8.00 
to  print.  In  1928  the  special  price  was  set 
at  50  cents.  Since  1931  the  Society  has  sup¬ 
plied  the  volumes  at  25  cents  each,  to  or  for 
blind  individuals,  thus  bringing  them  nearer 


of  free  mail  service  in  1924  (long  granted  to 
libraries  loaning  embossed  volumes  to  the 
blind)  to  cover  the  transportation  of  em¬ 
bossed  volumes  of  the  Scriptures  given  to 
the  blind  and  made  a  further  special  rate 
of  one  cent  a  pound  on  all  volumes  sold  at 
or  below  cost  to  or  for  the  blind  anywhere 
in  the  United  States.  This  has  meant  much 
to  those  who  want  them. 

In  Foreign  Lands 

The  Society  has  published  and  handled 
volumes  of  the  Bible  for  the  blind  in  other 
languages  and  systems  named  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  table.  Its  Japan  Agency  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  whole  Bible  in  Japanese,  the  only 
language  apart  from  English,  Welsh,  Ger¬ 
man,  and  Arabic  which  has  the  whole  Bible 
for  the  blind.  This  great,  gracious,  and  ex¬ 
pensive  service  could  not  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  but  for  the  warm-hearted,  responsive, 
friends  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  blind.  Several 
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hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been  spent 
on  it.  The  Society  is  indeed  grateful  for  the 
support  from  individuals,  churches,  and  so¬ 
cieties  which  made  and  make  it  possible. 

Aid  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

Samuel  G.  Howe,  the  great  pioneer,  helped 
raise  money  for  the  Society  to  publish  and 
print  the  embossed  Bible.  William  B.  Wait, 
the  second  great  benefactor  of  the  blind, 
printed  the  Bible  in  New  York  Point,  proof¬ 
reading  the  plates  himself,  and  later  gave  the 
Society  a  superbly  accurate  press  for  print¬ 
ing  the  New  York  Point  Bi-page  Bible.  The 
plates  for  the  American  Braille  Bible  were 
given  by  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind, 
through  its  then  and  present  principal,  S.  M. 


Green.  In  addition,  Walter  G.  Holmes,  be¬ 
loved  friend  and  benefactor  of  the  blind, 
had  the  plates  for  the  Scripture  Passages 
Volume  made  at  the  Matilda  Ziegler  press,  in 
both  New  York  Point  and  braille.  And  now, 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has 
made  possible  the  Talking  Book  records. 

The  Blind 

But  the  blind  themselves  have  been  the 
great  stimulus  in  this  work.  Their  handicap, 
their  need,  their  desire,  their  courage,  their 
gratitude,  and  the  way  they  have  used  and 
profited  by  these  volumes  have  been  an  ever¬ 
growing  inspiration.  They  make  everyone 
who  shares  in  the  work  grateful  for  the 
privilege  and  proud  of  the  opportunity. 


WHY  ARE  BLIND  MUSICIANS  NOT  MORE  SUCCESSFUL? 


By  C.  Walter  Wallace,  N.A.O. 


DURING  the  past  few  years  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  numerous  letters  from  blind 
musicians  who  have  been  trying  to  succeed 
in  their  profession,  but  have  been  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  lack  of  knowledge  regarding 
the  method  of  musical  notation  used  by 
sighted  persons.  Through  these  inquiries, 
many  of  which  came  from  graduates  of 
schools  for  the  blind,  I  learned  that  they 
were  not  educated  along  these  lines ;  they  be¬ 
lieved  the  braille  system  to  be  universal. 
Thus,  when  answering  these  inquiries,  a 
careful  explanation  was  given  on  how  to  se¬ 
cure  the  embossed  type  from  the  American 
Printing  House  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and 
the  method  of  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
learning  the  characters.  Later  I  received  a 
number  of  replies  in  which  these  writers 
described  the  procedure  which  they  had  fol¬ 
lowed  and  the  success  they  had  had  with  it. 

Since  institutions  for  the  blind  emphasize 
the  study  of  music  and  train  their  pupils 
according  to  the  braille  method,  without 
taking  the  inkprint  system  of  notation  into 
consideration,  the  students  -graduate  with 
only  the  braille  idea  in  mind,  and  the  blind 
musician  is  confronted  at  once  with  the 
problem  of  procuring  new  music.  When  he 
has  the  opportunity  to  accept  a  church  posi¬ 
tion  as  organist,  he  is  up  against  a  serious 
obstacle,  that  is,  to  understand  the  music 
sighted  people  use.  He  knows  nothing  of 
the  two  staves,  of  how  the  notes  are  placed 
or  written,  of  the  rests,  nor  the  two  clef 
signs,  nor  how  signatures  are  shaped  and 
placed.  All  he  knows  is  the  braille  system. 

In  my  early  days  at  school  in  Philadelphia, 
I  found  a  book  of  the  musical  characters 
which  the  seeing  musician  used  in  raised 


type.  This  discovery  was  a  gold  mine  to 
me ;  for  the  inkprint  notation  was  not  taught 
at  all.  I  plied  numerous  questions  to  my 
teacher,  Dr.  Wood,1  and  I  well  remember 
how  surprised  he  was  to  think  that  I  wanted 
to  know  so  much  about  the  sighted  notation ; 
I  never  let  him  have  a  minute’s  peace.  I 
dug  into  it  and  gained  the  idea  I  could  teach 
sighted  people.  I  took  the  young  daughters 
of  a  friend  for  my  experiment  and  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Soon  I  had  a  class  of  children,  and 
my  classes  of  sighted  people,  including 
adults,  grew  rapidly.  I  am  convinced  that 
had  I  not  found  that  old  book,  dilapidated 
as  it  was,  I  never  could  have  gained  the  real 
information  which  is  of  vital  importance  to 
us  blind  musicians. 

Taking  the  main  questions  of  these  many 
writers  into  consideration,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  schools  which  do  not  teach  the 
sighted  musical  notation  to  their  students 
should  do  so  without  delay.  Let  the  two 
systems  go  hand  in  hand,  and  when  the 
student  graduates  he  will  know  all  about 
the  sighted  notation,  know  how  to  procure 
new  music,  how  to  have  a  sighted  dictator 
read  the  music  according  to  their  system, 
and  he  then  can  translate  it  into  braille  for 
his  own  use.  He  will  know  how  to  teach 
the  sighted  pupil,  be  able  to  tell  where  cer¬ 
tain  notes  are  located  on  their  staves,  how 
they  are  written  accurately,  and,  in  short, 
he  must  be  able  to  talk  about  it  just  as 
though  he  could  see  them.  He  must  be  able 
to  explain  the  differences  in  value  between 

.  1  David  Duffle  Wood,  D.Mus.,  was  organist  and 
choir-master  of  St.  Stephen’s  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  Philadelphia,  for  46  years ;  for  thirty  years 
he  was  head  of  the  organ  department  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Musical  Academy. 
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whole  notes,  half  notes,  and  the  dead  black 
notes.  When  he  trains  his  choir,  he  must 
know  how  to  correct  mistakes.  He  must  al¬ 
ways  keep  in  mind  the  sighted  notation, 
for  braille  means  absolutely  nothing  to  them. 
Nor  can  he  expect  them  to  learn  it;  they 
have  not  the  slightest  use  for  it.  It  is  up 
to  him,  at  all  times,  to  use  the  sighted  nota¬ 
tion,  and  the  only  way  for  him  to  get  this 
is  in  school. 

Besides  educating  him  along  these  par¬ 
ticular  lines,  the  school  should  also  acquaint 
the  student  with  all  forms  of  worship  used 
in  every  denomination.  He  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  attend  various  churches  until  he 
has  mastered  one  particular  form  of  service, 
then  study  others.  The  music  directors 
should  see  to  it  that  he  knows  how  to  secure 
the  hymns  used  in  a  church.  While  it  may 
seem  important  to  copy  a  hymnal  into 
braille,  I  do  not  advocate  this.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  blind  organist,  when  taking 
a  position,  should  start  to  copy  the  hymnal 
of  that  particular  church  by  writing  out 
the  music  and  words  of  the  hymns  to  be 
used  the  next  Sunday,  being  careful  to  num¬ 
ber  them.  For  example,  he  starts  with  num¬ 
ber  I,  then  number  io,  number  50,  etc.  He 
may  use  several  hymns  that  Sunday;  next 
week,  a  new  set,  and  each  week  different 
sets.  Suppose  one  Sunday  he  uses  number  2. 
He  would  add  this  after  number  1 ;  number 
11  could  follow  number  10;  number  51,  num¬ 
ber  50 ;  and  so  on.  In  a  year’s  time  he  would 
have  copied  many  hymns.  As  the  same  hymn 
tune  is  used  several  times  to  different  words, 
all  he  needs  to  do,  is  to  number  the  hymn, 
refer  to  the  tune  number,  and  then  write 
out  the  words.  My  reason  for  suggesting 
this  method  is  that  every  hymnal  has  sev¬ 
eral  hundreds  of  hymns  in  it.  It  would  re¬ 
quire  two,  three,  or  four  years  to  sing  every 
hymn  without  repeating  any  of  them.  I  can 
safely  say  that  not  half  of  the  hymns  are 
used  and  of  these  only  the  familiar  ones. 
Thus  to  copy  the  whole  hymnal  would  mean 


a  waste  of  labor,  material,  and  time.  For 
six  years  I  served  a  Baptist  Church,  for 
another  six  years  a  Reformed  Church,  for 
two  years  I  served  two  separate  Methodist 
Churches,  and  in  all  those  years  my  differ¬ 
ent  hymnals  had  numerous  unused  hymns, 
the  numbers  of  which  were  left  vacant,  prov¬ 
ing  that  they  were  never  sung. 

It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  often  a  hymn 
will  be  arranged  differently  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  hymnals,  and  the  blind  musician  must 
know  even  the  slightest  change  in  notes. 
The  tune,  “Duke  Street,”  has  three  dif¬ 
ferent  arrangements,  none  of  their  differ¬ 
ences  too  great,  but  he  must  know  them 
exactly;  therefore  it  is  of  vital  importance 
that  the  blind  musician  know  wherein  the 
difference  lies.  There  are  times  he  must  be 
shrewd  and  alert.  If  he  is  in  doubt  for  the 
minute,  he  can  play  sharply  or  quickly 
enough  to  omit  the  note  in  question,  listen¬ 
ing  carefully  to  the  singers;  then  he  will 
know  instantly  and  take  notice  of  it.  They 
are  none  the  wiser,  they  are  following  their 
printed  music. 

Since  a  blind  musician  must  memorize 
every  piece  of  music,  his  brain  becomes  a 
storehouse  of  musical  knowledge,  and  some¬ 
times,  perhaps,  he  may  forget  certain  pas¬ 
sages  or  particular  phrases.  But  he  must 
never  show  his  ignorance;  let  him  think 
cautiously,  ask  a  few  wise  questions,  and 
search  for  his  own  salvation  without  the 
other  party  knowing  why  or  how  he  moves. 
One  or  two  questions  may  revive  a  full 
piece  or,  at  least,  give  him  just  what  he 
needs  most.  While  he  plays  the  part  of  the 
master,  this  does  not  mean  he  must  show 
himself  above  learning;  for  often  a  word 
from  the  unexpected  sources  proves  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  him. 

Thus,  it  would  be  well  for  the  music  di¬ 
rector  of  the  school  to  set  forth  various 
workable  plans  for  the  organist  to  follow 
when  he  secures  a  position.  I  was  fortunate 
to  have  Dr.  Wood.  He  too  was  blind,  and 
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yet  an  authority  recognized  the  world  over. 
He  gave  me  splendid  suggestions  which  I 
adopted  and  followed,  and  with  which  I 
met  with  immediate  success;  I  pass  them 
on  to  the  reader. 

Every  organist  is  anxious  to  have  a  choir 
of  high  quality.  To  gain  this  goodly  choir,  he 
must  not  accept  poor  material  nor  have  any 
“dead  wood”  in  the  chorus.  He  should  secure 
readers  who  can  take  up  an  anthem  and 
read  it  at  sight — this  includes  soloists  as 
well.  A  few  rehearsals  on  expression  are  all 
that  are  necessary.  I  have  two  reasons  for 
believing  this :  first,  it  places  the  choir  on 
a  higher  level  than  others;  second,  it  avoids 
hard  labor  with  non-readers  of  music  and 
saves  valuable  time  at  rehearsals. 

Whenever  I  accepted  a  new  position,  I 
requested  the  resignation  of  the  choir.  At 
the  same  time,  I  invited  all  the  members  to 
meet  with  me  for  an  examination  which 
covered  sight-reading,  quality  of  voice,  and 
pledges  of  service.  This  weeded  out  all  un¬ 
desirables,  since  those  who  could  not  sing 
knew  better  than  to  appear.  In  this  way  I 
could  start  off  with  a  fairly  good  chorus  and 
add  to  it  any  material  I  found. 

I  appointed  a  librarian  to  distribute  and 
collect  the  music  and  a  treasurer  to  collect 
dues,  which  went  to  pay  for  our  music.  This 
saved  bills  to  the  church,  and  we  could  order 
and  buy  any  music  we  wanted  without  con¬ 
sulting  the  music  committee.  In  addition, 
I  established  socials  to  bring  us  closer  to¬ 


gether  in  our  choir  work.  These  things  I 
found  are  needful  for  the  success  of  any 
blind  person. 

Further,  the  organist  must  co-operate  with 
his  pastor,  take  him  into  his  confidence,  and 
work  with  him.  He  will  find  the  pastor  to 
be  his  very  best  friend.  When  he  has  his 
choir  under  good  training,  it  will  be  well 
for  him  to  give  several  important  musicales 
during  the  season.  For  example,  I  set  apart 
the  last  Sunday  night  for  a  service-recital, 
or  musical  program.  The  community  en¬ 
joyed  them,  supported  them  well,  and  they 
were  a  financial  success  to  the  church. 

The  musical  director  may  have  many  other 
splendid  ideas  also,  which  he  should  pass 
along  to  his  students.  He  should  prepare 
him  thoroughly  for  the  “battle  in  life”  and 
for  competition  with  sighted  musicians.  If 
these  suggestions  are  worth  considering  on 
the  part  of  our  school  superintendents  and 
music  teachers,  and  are  carried  out,  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  shall  have  many  more  successful 
blind  musicians,  capable  of  filling  church 
positions,  than  we  now  have.  It  is  a  deplor¬ 
able  fact  that  we  have  far  less  blind  organ¬ 
ists  than  we  had  years  ago.  Take  Philadel¬ 
phia  thirty  years  ago :  there  were  at  least  ten 
blind  church  organists  who  stood  out  in  the 
city  group  of  organists.  To-day  we  have  only 
one.  (Since  I  gave  up  church  work  for  con¬ 
cert  work,  I  do  not  claim  a  church  position 
any  longer.)  There  must  be  some  reason  for 
this  great  difference. 
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FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 

Each  year  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  awards  a  limited  number  of 
scholarships  of  $250  each  to  blind  students 
who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  some 
vocation. 

Awards  are  made  by  a  special  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  the  factors  taken  into  consideration 
include  general  intelligence,  personality,  need 
for  financial  assistance,  and  practicability  of 
vocational  objective.  Since  the  number  of  ap¬ 
plications  is  always  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  scholarships  available,  and  the 
Foundation  wishes  to  assist  as  many  stu¬ 
dents  as  possible,  preference  is  usually  given 
to  those  who  have  completed  the  general 
educational  pre-requisites  for  their  chosen 
vocations,  and  are  ready  to  begin  special  vo¬ 
cational  or  professional  training.  In  excep¬ 
tional  circumstances,  however,  awards  may 
be  made  to  undergraduate  students  in  col¬ 
leges  and  universities. 

Among  the  vocational  objectives  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  received  scholarship  awards 
in  the  past  have  been  osteopathy,  secretarial 
work,  teaching,  social  work,  and  music. 

Applications  for  scholarships  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Scholar-* 
ship  Committee  not  later  than  April  1,  in 
order  to  allow  time  for  securing  letters  of 


reference,  etc.  The  Scholarship  Committee 
acts  on  the  applications  during  the  month 
of  June,  and  awards  are  announced  as  soon 
as  possible  thereafter.  Scholarships  awarded 
in  June,  1936,  will  be  for  use  during  the 
school  year,  1936-37. 

Address  requests  for  further  information 
and  for  application  blanks  to  the  Scholarship 
Committee,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York. 

THE  FOUNDATION  ON  THE  AIR 

Everyone  interested  in  the  Foundation’s 
activities  is  invited  to  listen  in  on  The  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  of  the  Air,  a  daily  radio  feature, 
presented  over  New  York’s  station,  WINS, 
Monday  through  Friday,  at  two-thirty. 
These  programs  present  continued  stories, 
read  by  the  eminent  English  actor,  Stanley 
Peyton.  For  the  past  two  weeks  Mr.  Peyton 
has  been  reading  The  Skyrocket ,  a  story  of 
Hollywood’s  successes  and  failures,  by  Adela 
Rogers  St.  Johns.  Many  other  interesting 
titles  are  planned  for  the  future. 

Another  interesting  radio  series,  tenta¬ 
tively  entitled  Overcoming  Handicaps,  is 
now  being  outlined  for  presentation  over 
WOR  and  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

FEDERAL  AID  FOR  BLIND  RELIEF 

Legislative  activity  continues  in  many 
states  to  bring  the  state  laws  into  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  so  that  Federal  funds  will  be  available 
for  use  in  their  blind  relief  programs. 

In  a  bulletin  issued  December  1,  1935,  by 
the  Works  Progress  Administration,  the 
following  statement  appears :  “At  the  present 
time  only  seven  states  (California,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  Oregon* 
Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin),  and  one  ter¬ 
ritory  (District  of  Columbia),  have  legisla¬ 
tion  which  substantially  conforms  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Act.” 
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CHARLES  F.  F.  CAMPBELL 

On  December  28,  1935,  occurred  the  sud¬ 
den  death  of  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
founder  and  first  editor  of  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind.  It  is  only  fitting  that  this  maga¬ 
zine,  which  owes  its  existence  to  him,  should 
pay  him  tribute,  and  on  other  pages  of  this 
number  will  be  found  expressions  from  some 
of  his  many  friends  regarding  the  immeasur¬ 
able  value  of  his  contribution  to  work  for 
the  blind  and  to  the  lives  of  blind  people. 
They  tell  the  story  much  more  adequately 
than  would  be  possible  here.  We  can  only 
echo  the  words  of  one  writer,  “The  blind 
have  lost  their  best  friend.” 
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DIRECTOR  IN  HAWAII 

Mrs.  Grace  Hamman  has  been  appointed 
to  be  the  first  director  of  the  recently  or¬ 
ganized  Sight  Conservation  and  Work  for 
the  Blind  in  Hawaii. 

A  resident  of  Hawaii,  Mrs.  Hamman  re¬ 
ceived  her  A.B.  degree  at  the  University 
of  Hawaii,  after  which  she  took  a  course  in 
sight-saving  work  at  Columbia  University, 
and  later  the  Harvard-Perkins  course.  On 
her  return  to  Hawaii  she  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  first  sight-saving  class  in  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii. 

In  preparation  for  her  Master’s  degree  at 
the  University  of  Hawaii  in  1935,  Mrs. 
Hamman  wrote  her  thesis  on  “The  Prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Visually  Handicapped,”  includ¬ 
ing  a  survey  of  the  problem  in  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  Hamman  is  a  member  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
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and  of  the  American  Association  of  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Blind.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  barriers  of  distance  will  not  prevent  her 
from  active  participation  in  the  activities 
and  fellowship  of  her  colleagues  on  the 
mainland. 

NURSING  ACTIVITIES  ASSOCIATE 

The  National  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Blindness  announces  the  appointment  of 
Mrs.  Francia  Baird  Crocker,  R.N.,  as  As¬ 
sociate  for  Nursing  Activities,  to  succeed 
Miss  Mary  Emma  Smith,  R.N.,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  the  position  of  Director  of 
Public  Health  Nursing  in  the  New  Mexico 
Bureau  of  Public  Health.  Mrs.  Crocker 
served  as  Director  of  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  Department,  Missouri  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind,  for  four  years.  She  re¬ 
ceived  her  nursing  training  at  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital  in  Cleveland,  obtained  a  B.S.  de¬ 
gree  in  Business  and  Public  Administration 
at  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  took  the 
course  for  medical  social  eye  workers  at 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 


FOURTEEN  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 

The  Hadley  Correspondence  School  has 
now  completed  fourteen  years  of  service  to 
the  blind  of  the  country,  during  which  time 
four  thousand  men  and  women  have  regis¬ 
tered  for  study  courses  given  by  the  School. 
During  1935  three  hundred  new  students 
were  served,  in  addition  to  those  previously 
registered  on  January  1. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  not  familiar  with 
the  work  of  this  institution,  it  is  again  re¬ 
peated  that  all  the  courses  given  are  offered 
free  of  charge,  and  that,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  School  provides  all  books  needed  for 
study.  It  will,  where  necessary,  also  provide 
the  postage  and  stationery  needed  by  the 
student  to  prepare  and  return  his  lessons. 

More  than  fifty  different  courses  of  study 
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are  offered  now,  including  English  gram¬ 
mar,  composition,  and  rhetoric;  American 
and  English  literature;  short  story  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  writing ;  Scripture  studies ;  poultry 
husbandry;  home  economics;  biology;  bot¬ 
any;  chemistry;  physics;  physiology;  psy¬ 
chology  ;  geography ;  American,  English,  an¬ 
cient,  medieval,  and  modern  history;  civil 
government ;  arithmetic ;  algebra ;  geometry ; 
Latin;  French;  German;  Spanish;  typewrit¬ 
ing;  business  correspondence;  life  insurance 
salesmanship;  salesmanship;  business  law; 
and  primer  courses  in  braille,  Grades  one  and 
a  half  and  two. 

The  School  will  be  interested  to  know 
whether  there  is  any  demand  for  a  simple 
course  in  bookkeeping,  and  those  who  would 
take  up  the  study  of  such  a  course  if  it  were 
offered  are  requested  to  write.  If  other 
courses  are  wanted,  and  those  interested  will 
address  the  School,  it  will  be  willing  to  give 
consideration  to  them. 

The  School  maintains  a  small  library  and 
will  be  glad  to  place  it  at  the  service  of  any 
who  care  to  make  use  of  it.  The  Reader's  Di¬ 
gest  is  circulated  to  forty  readers  each 
month,  and  the  library  will  add  the  names 
of  any  others  who  care  to  borrow  this  or 
other  periodicals  and  books. 

During  the  past  year  the  School  interested 
itself  in  the  distribution  of  Talking  Book 
machines,  and  nearly  one  hundred  machines 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  blind  as  in¬ 
definite  loans.  These  were  mostly  of  the 
spring-driven  type,  though  in  a  few  cases 
electric  machines  (some  with  radios)  were 
provided.  It  intends  to  supply  other  machines 
to  deserving  blind  unable  to  obtain  machines 
through  any  other  means,  as  funds  for  the 
purpose  are  available. 

At  this  time  also,  the  School  wishes  to 
announce  that  it  is  now  willing  to  enroll  a 
further  group  of  students.  Applications  for 
registration  should  be  mailed  to  Alfred  Al¬ 
len,  Secretary,  Hadley  Correspondence 
School  for  the  Blind,  Winnetka,  Illinois. 


MISS  PATERSON’S  ANNIVERSARY 

On  Tuesday  evening,  December  io,  1935, 
a  testimonial  dinner  was  given  Miss  Janet 
G.  Paterson  of  the  Newark  Class  for  the 
Blind,  by  her  friends  and  former  pupils, 
in  honor  of  her  twenty-five  years  of  devoted 
service  and  splendid  work  among  the  blind 
children  of  this  vicinity.  More  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  guests  were  present,  including  former 
pupils,  representatives  of  work  for  the  blind, 
and  teachers  and  principals  of  schools  in 
Newark. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  given  by 
Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Chief  Executive  Offi¬ 
cer  of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  The  prayer  was  written  and  read  by 
Helen  Schultz  Hayes,  former  pupil  of  Miss 
Paterson,  and  the  first  deaf-blind  person  to 
have  received  training  in  a  public  school  class 
for  the  blind.  Other  speakers  were  Dr.  E.  E. 
Allen,  Director  Emeritus  of  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Blind ;  Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt, 
Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind;  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  Executive  Director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Mrs.  Addison  B. 
Poland,  dean  of  high  school  girls  of  Newark, 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  planning  and 
organization  of  the  first  class  for  the  blind 
in  Newark.  This  had  been  especially  re¬ 
quested  by  the  committee  as  it  is  felt  all 
present  would  like  to  know  the  story  of  the 
formation  of  the  class  which  had  done  so 
much  for  its  members.  Arthur  Voorhees, 
spoke  on  behalf  of  Miss  Paterson’s  former 
pupils.  The  musical  part  of  the  program 
was  also  furnished  by  former  pupils,  the 
Misses  Alliene  Newman  and  Louise  Curcio, 
Mr.  Alfred  Whalen,  and  Mr.  Michael 
Laciopa,  who  was  also  toastmaster. 

The  committee  which  arranged  the  dinner 
consisted  of  a  representative  group  of  Miss 
Paterson’s  class  and  made  every  effort  to 
reach  as  many  former  pupils  as  possible. 
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CONCERNING  SURVEYS 

In  an  article  entitled  “Let’s  Make  a  Sur¬ 
vey — Effective,”  appearing  in  The  Family 
for  January,  1936,  T.  Lester  Swander 
writes  as  follows: 

“In  order  to  make  the  survey  a  valuable 
and  effective  administrative  device  a  few 
general  principles  should  be  observed.  These 
principles  are  suggested  not  as  something 
new  but  as  well -tested  methods  of  commu¬ 
nity  organization. 

“1.  There  should  be  a  definite  and  prac¬ 
tical  objective  for  a  survey.  As  a  rule,  that 
objective  should  be  clearly  related  to  better 
administration  of  the  community’s  health 
and  welfare  services.  It  is  wasteful  of  time 
and  effort  to  collect  facts  without  a  work¬ 
ing  hypothesis  regarding  the  problems  that 
the  facts  illuminate. 

“2.  Approval  should  be  secured  from  the 
agencies  involved  before  a  study  is  an¬ 
nounced.  Ideally,  the  agencies  themselves 
should  request  the  study.  Certainly  their 
consent  and  agreement  to  participate  must 
be  secured  if  the  findings  of  the  study  are 
to  be  seriously  considered  and  translated 
into  action. 

“3.  Agency  participation  should  be  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  a 
survey.  Participation  can  be  facilitated  by 
the  appointment  of  a  representative  commit¬ 
tee  to  sponsor  and  supervise  the  study.  The 
members  of  the  sponsoring  committee,  in 
turn,  should  report  each  new  development 
to  their  respective  agencies  and  should  pre¬ 
pare  those  agencies  for  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  study. 

“4.  Sponsoring  committees  should  be  com¬ 
petent  as  well  as  representative.  Committee 
members  should  be  sufficiently  representative 
of  the  dominant  forces  of  the  community 
to  assist  in  securing  adoption  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations.  However,  a  committee  that  is 
thoroughly  representative  may  lack  breadth 


of  vision  and  experience.  Committee  mem¬ 
bers  should  know  the  field  in  which  they  are 
to  make  a  study,  should  be  broad  enough  to 
see  a  program  in  its  community  aspects, 
should  have  the  courage  to  enunciate  and 
defend  an  unpopular  recommendation.  They 
must  have  good  humor,  fairness,  flexibility 
of  mind,  and  should  consider  committee 
membership  as  an  opportunity  for  broad 
service  rather  than  as  an  opportunity  for 
presenting  and  defending  the  work  of  one 
particular  organization. 

“5.  Group  thinking,  secured  through  the 
conference  method,  should  be  the  process 
for  securing  action  and  should  start  with 
the  first  proposal  for  a  survey.  Coercion  of 
any  form  is  unsound  as  a  means  of  se¬ 
curing  integration  of  community  forces. 
Whether  coercion  grows  out  of  financial 
domination  or  authoritative  opinion,  it  is 
equally  dangerous  if  it  is  relied  upon  as  the 
major  means  for  securing  acquiescence  to  a 
set  of  recommendations. 

“6.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that 
a  study  involves  both  a  collection  of  facts 
and  a  focusing  of  attention  upon  those  facts 
and  the  action  they  demand.  The  survey 
process  is  incomplete  if  it  stops  with  the 
accumulation  of  data  and  does  not  involve 
the  elements  of  leadership  and  a  carefully 
developed  campaign  of  action.  A  survey 
without  a  collection  of  facts  is  unthinkable; 
but  a  survey  without  a  plan  of  strategy  is 
equally  untenable  (even  though  it  is  much 
more  common). 

“A  few  warnings  should  be  given  to  those 
who  may  too  readily  accept  a  survey  as  the 
answer  to  a  baffling  community  problem : 

“1.  Surveys  are  not  a  substitute  for  plan¬ 
ning  machinery  and  co-operative  methods 
for  securing  co-ordination  of  administra¬ 
tion.  Regardless  of  their  name  or  form  of 
organization,  councils  of  social  agencies  and 
effective  council  methods  are  increasingly 
essential.  Without  these  prerequisites,  a  sur- 
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vey  will  be  as  useless  as  a  map  in  the  hands 
of  a  blind  man. 

“2.  A  survey  cannot  compensate  for  weak 
local  leadership.  A  staff  of  “authorities” 
cannot  remodel  a  community  and  its  pro¬ 
gram,  nor  can  imported  experts  alone  accom¬ 
plish  lasting  improvement  in  a  community 
program.  It  always  is  necessary  for  some 
local  leaders  to  “stick  their  necks  out.” 

“3.  A  survey  cannot  achieve  social  change 
without  disturbing  the  status  quo.  If  peace 
and  serenity  are  wanted  for  the  institutions, 
methods,  and  leaders  of  the  i92o’s,  they 
should  be  protected  by  other  means  than  a 
survey. 

“4.  Surveys,  in  themselves,  cannot  enable 
institutionally-minded  workers  and  agencies 
to  develop  a  co-ordinated  and  community 
centered  program.  Neither  facts  nor  “ex¬ 
perts”  can  materially  change  a  crystallized 
mind  or  move  a  determined  person  from 
defense  of  a  vested  interest.  If  the  commu¬ 
nity  leaders  are  not  prepared  to  “come 
through,”  they  had  better  use  the  price  of 
the  survey  to  endow  more  orphanages  or 
buy  Christmas  baskets  for  the  worthy  poor. 

“5.  A  survey  is  a  poor  substitute  for  time. 
Even  in  a  community  with  vital  leadership, 
time  is  necessary  to  secure  acceptance  of 
new  methods  and  to  bring  emotional  adjust¬ 
ment  to  changes  that  are  in  accord  with 
present-day  conditions. 

“6.  Surveys  are  not  a  substitute  for  edu¬ 
cational  publicity.  The  survey  may  provide 
a  high  spot  in  an  interpretative  program,  but 
its  effect  will  be  largely  lost  if  good  interpre¬ 
tation  has  not  preceded  and  does  not  follow 
the  study. 

“7.  No  survey  can  be  substituted  for  finan¬ 
cial  support  for  necessary  community  serv¬ 
ices.  The  community  chest  executive  (or  the 
taxpayer’s  association)  which  proposes  a 
survey  as  a  means  of  avoiding  adequate 
financing  is  playing  the  role  of  the  ostrich.” 


LINE  BUSY 

The  new  telephone  switchboard  at  Na¬ 
tional  Head  Office  is  an  ordinary,  standard 
piece  of  apparatus  to  the  left  side  of  which 
a  horizontal  braille  table  has  been  attached. 
On  this  table,  which  contains  rows  of  plun¬ 
gers  designated  by  braille  numbers,  which 
can  be  located  by  the  left  hand  of  the  blind 
operator,  every  signal  registered  on  the 
switchboard  itself  is  duplicated. 

There  are  five  “trunk”  lines  coming  into 
the  board,  and  there  are  twenty-eight 
“house”  phones.  This  means  that,  when  a 
buzzer  sounds,  indicating  that  a  call  has  come 
in,  any  one  of  thirty-three  plungers  may  rise 
on  the  braille  table.  At  the  sound  of  the 
buzzer  the  sightless  operator  goes  into  action. 
With  her  left  hand  she  opens  a  switch  and 
with  her  mouth  she  says  “Institute  for  the 
Blind.”  The  party  calling  informs  her  of  the 
local  to  which  he  wants  to  be  connected.  With 
her  right  hand  she  picks  up  the  proper  cord 
and  connects  it  with  the  desired  office.  With 
her  left  hand  she  closes  the  listening  key 
and  rings  on  the  corresponding  key.  The 
operation  is  complete  and  the  party  calling 
and  the  party  called  are  in  a  position  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  their  dialogue. 

Altogether  the  operator  has  made  nine 
movements  with  her  hands.  When  an  aver¬ 
age  flow  of  business  is  seeping  through  the 
board,  the  operator  handles  seventy-five  calls 
in  an  hour. 

The  switchboard  is  equipped  to  carry  ten 
trunk  lines  and  forty  locals,  but  only  five 
trunk  and  twenty-eight  locals  are  being  used 
at  the  moment.  When  business  increases  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  larger  switchboard  is 
necessary,  the  braille  table  can  take  care  of 
the  larger  board :  it  is  capable  of  registering 
ninety  signals. 

The  switchboard,  with  its  braille  attach¬ 
ment,  was  installed  by  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  and  is  the  most  modern  equip¬ 
ment  of  its  kind  in  Canada. — Reprinted  from 
the  Canib  News  Sheet  Christmas,  1935. 
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Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


Vocational  Training  in  Residential  Schools 
for  the  Blind  is  the  title  of  a  thesis  presented 
by  W.  G.  Scarberry  for  the  degree  of  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Arts  at  the  Ohio  State  University. 
The  study  is  based  upon  questionnaires  sent 
to  the  superintendents  of  schools  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States,  in  which  it  was 
found  that  thirty-seven  different  vocational 
subjects  were  taught  with  variations  of  fre¬ 
quency.  Emphasis  on  the  courses  varies 
widely,  as  is  shown  by  the  differences  in 
time  spent  in  teaching  the  subjects.  The  the¬ 
sis  is  available  in  mimeographed  form. 

Office  Economics  for  August,  1935,  con¬ 
tains  an  article  called  “Bread  Winners — 
With  Modern  Office  Machines”  which  tells 
the  story  of  how  blind  typists  have  been 
successful  as  dictaphone  operators  and  also 
have  showed  themselves  able  to  develop  their 
own  system  of  filing  and  of  keeping  office 
records.  The  writer  touches  upon  the  theory 
that  the  typewriter  originally  was  intended 
by  its  inventor  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

The  Training  School  Bulletin  for  October, 
1935,  carries  an  article,  “The  Singing  Fin¬ 
gers,”  by  Carol  Johnstone  Sharp.  The  writer 
is  here  telling  the  story  of  a  blind  music 
teacher  called  “Miss  Nellie”  who  has  won 
the  love  and  admiration  of  the  students,  as 
well  as  the  teaching  staff  at  the  Training 
School  at  Vineland.  “Miss  Nellie”  was  a 
former  pupil  at  Overbrook. 

Reading  Interests  of  the  Blind  of  Okla¬ 
homa  is  the  title  of  a  study  recently  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Oklahoma  Library  Commission. 
The  report  is  divided  into  the  following 
chapters :  “History  of  Publishing  Books  for 
the  Blind” ;  “Short  History  of  Teaching  the 
Blind  in  Oklahoma”;  “Kinds  of  Books  for 


the  Blind” ;  “Types  of  Blind  Readers” ; 
“Character  of  Books  Selected  and  Possibil¬ 
ity  of  Guidance  in  Reading  Matter” ;  “Dis¬ 
tributing  Libraries  for  Books  for  the  Blind 
Printed  for  the  United  States  Government.” 

The  story  of  the  guide  dogs  for  the  blind 
is  presented  in  “Trained  Dogs  Guide  the 
Blind,”  by  Rose  Henderson,  in  the  Hygeia 
magazine  for  August,  1935.  The  history  of 
the  Seeing  Eye  in  Morristown,  New  Jersey, 
is  here  told  from  its  beginnings,  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  up  to  the  present  year. 

In  an  article  called  “The  Causes  of  Blind¬ 
ness  in  Children,”  printed  in  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  for  De¬ 
cember  14,  1935,  Conrad  Berens,  M.D.,  C. 
Edith  Kerby,  and  Evelyn  McKay  report  a 
study  of  causes  of  blindness  in  schools  for 
the  blind  made  by  the  Committee  on  Sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  Blind.  The  study  was  presented 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  stimulate  medical 
research,  and  that  more  valuable  data  would 
be  obtained  for  use  in  the  planning  of  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  prevention  of  blindness.  An 
abstract  of  the  paper  is  printed  in  the  Sight- 
Saving  Review  for  December,  1935. 

The  Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Blind  has  prepared  its  Report  of  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Nursery ,  dealing  with  the  facilities 
for  taking  care  of  the  pre-school  blind  child 
in  the  state.  Certain  sections  of  the  report 
were  prepared  by  individual  members  of  the 
Committee ;  in  the  preparation  of  other  sec¬ 
tions,  two  members  collaborated.  The  report 
is  divided  :  “Blind  Children  Under  Five  Years 
of  Age” ;  “The  Present  Nursery  Set-up” ; 
“The  Proposed  New  Plan” ;  “The  Service  to 
Be  Rendered”;  “Recommendations.” 

Helga  Lende 
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Alabama  Association  for  the  Blind — The 
broomshop  has  averaged  four  days  a  week 
throughout  the  year,  and,  since  all  work  was 
done  on  orders  received,  a  very  small  in¬ 
ventory  of  finished  products  has  been  on  the 
floor  at  the  end  of  any  month  during  the  year. 
Although  shop  sales  dropped  in  money  value 
$11,548.71  under  sales  of  the  previous  year, 
wages  paid  to  the  employees  dropped  only 
$738*97  below  those  paid  in  1934.  Prices  on 
all  grades  of  brooms  dropped  far  below  prices 
on  raw  material,  and  the  direct  labor  scale  has 
not  dropped  on  any  grade  of  broom  during  the 
year  except  in  December  for  a  special  sale  of 
800  dozen  No.  16  brooms,  which  was  put  on  by 
one  of  the  chain  stores.  The  shop  lost  consider¬ 
able  money  on  this  order,  but  it  made  possible 
a  steady  pay-roll  to  the  employees  during  a 
usually  dull  month.  The  broom  production  for 
1935  was  327  dozen  over  1934,  and  this  would 
have  shown  a  decided  increase  in  sales  had  it 
been  possible  to  maintain  the  1934  price  level. 
During  the  past  six  months  there  has  been  no 
uniform  price  on  brooms,  since  it  has  been  a 
buyers’  market  rather  than  a  sellers’.  The  shop 
has  kept  within  operating  expenses  and  shows 
a  small  surplus  for  the  year.  .  .  .  After  twelve 
years’  effort  to  create  a  clinic  for  blind  children, 
the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  has  made  this 
work  possible.  Through  the  chairman,  Mrs.  Leo 
Steiner,  Jr.,  a  clinic  has  been  established  at  the 
Children’s  Hospital,  and  many  children  will  be 
enabled  to  enter  sighted  public  schools  because 
of  this  conservation  program.  The  Lions  Club 
has  also  contributed  to  this  work  by  providing 
glasses  for  two  blind  children  during  the  year. 

Colorado  State  Commission  for  the  Blind — 
On  August  23,  1935,  Mrs.  Lucy  Hall  passed 
away  after  a  brief  illness.  To  fill  the  vacancy 
which  this  made  in  the  Commission,  Dr.  Edna 
M.  Reynolds  of  Denver  was  appointed.  Another 
new  member,  Mr.  O.  L.  Schumann,  was  se¬ 
lected  to  replace  Mr.  A.  E.  Carson,  who  found 


it  necessary  to  resign  because  of  ill  health. 
.  .  .  The  spinning  project  which  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  Larimer  County  is  progressing  nicely, 
and  a  demonstration  will  be  conducted  at  the 
annual  Stock  Show  in  Denver.  The  wool  from 
the  live  animal  will  be  on  display,  as  well  as 
the  pelts,  the  washing,  pulling,  carding,  spin¬ 
ning,  and  weaving,  so  that  the  public  can  see 
what  is  done  after  the  sheep  are  sold.  .  .  . 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Executive  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Kathryn  C.  Barkhausen,  the  Executive 
Council  approved  the  establishment  of  a  news¬ 
stand  in  the  State  Office  Building.  Mr.  Edward 
Ledford,  who  is  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  stand  where  he  has 
permission  to  handle  cigars,  cigarettes,  candy, 
chewing  gum,  newspapers,  and  magazines. 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind — At  the 
special  performance  of  “Night  of  January 
16th,”  which  was  given  on  December  15  for 
an  audience  composed  exclusively  of  blind  peo¬ 
ple  and  made  possible  through  the  generosity 
of  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Hydeman,  it  was  announced 
that  prizes  would  be  offered  for  the  three 
best  essays  describing  the  character  of  one  of 
the  principals  in  the  play.  The  first  prize  of 
$25  was  awarded  to  Miss  Ruth  Askenas;  Mr. 
Robert  Spector,  received  the  second  prize  of 
$15;  Mr.  Bernard  Krebs,  the  third  prize  of  $10. 
.  .  .  The  Lighthouse  Players  opened  their  thir¬ 
teenth  season  with  the  rendition  of  a  three-act 
comedy,  Speak  for  Yourself,  Joan,  on  the 
evenings  of  December  13  and  14.  The  cast  in¬ 
cluded  Ruth  Askenas,  Lillian  Hillman,  Mayme 
Teitelbaum,  Sarah  Rae,  Rose  Licalsi,  Frances 
Amour  (a  prospective  member  of  the  group), 
and  three  sighted  men  who  are  interested  in 
dramatic  work.  This  group  plans  to  present 
three  one-act  plays  in  the  early  spring.  .  .  . 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Blind  Men’s  Im¬ 
provement  Club  was  held  on  December  9,  and 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year :  President,  A.  E.  Septinelli ;  first 
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vice-president,  John  B.  Ketcham;  second  vice- 
president,  Robert  Spector ;  treasurer,  L.  J. 
Furman;  recording  secretary,  Stanley  Warten- 
berg;  corresponding  secretary,  Frederick  Boll- 
man  ;  sergeant-at-arms,  Raymond  Oehlmann. 
Installation  of  officers  took  place  on  January  13. 
.  .  .  The  Dowfin  Club  has  been  enlarging  its 
program.  On  Friday  nights  when  the  Club 
meets,  the  members  bowl  and  swim.  On 
Wednesday  evenings  they  have  organized 
a  dancing  class  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Parson,  and,  in  addition,  Mr.  Jerry 
Wood  conducts  a  gymnasium  class  for  the 
men  of  the  Recreation  Department.  ...  A 
club  for  boys  from  seven  to  fourteen  years 
of  age  is  being  planned,  to  meet  at  the  Light¬ 
house  on  Saturday  mornings.  A'  story  hour 
will  be  one  of  the  activities  of  the  club.  .  .  . 
An  important  group  in  the  Music  School  this 
season  is  the  mixed  chorus  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Harold  Bryson.  The  chorus  meets 
on  Friday  nights  at  the  Lighthouse,  and  re¬ 
cently  gave  a  performance  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Officers  of  the  New  York  Protective 
Association  of  Blind  News-dealers  were  elected 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  December  22,  and  are 
as  follows:  President,  Frank  Wisokir;  first 
vice-president,  Michael  Davis ;  second  vice- 
president,  George  Whittenberg;  treasurer, 
Abraham  Silver;  recording  secretary,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Selis;  corresponding  and  financial  sec¬ 
retary,  Isadore  Schlein;  sergeant-at-arms, 
Hyman  Cohen.  Mrs.  Margaret  Foy,  a  member 
of  the  News-dealers  since  its  inception,  has  re¬ 
tired  and  becomes  an  honorary  member. 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind — The  school  has  recently  organized  a 
Parent-Teachers  Association,  and  the  parents 
seem  to  be  actively  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  school  and  the  problems  of  their  children. 
...  A  contract  has  been  signed  with  the  New 
York  Bell  Telephone  Company  for  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  new  touch-system  switch¬ 
boards.  This  is  to  be  used  for  instructing  the 
high  school  girls  in  telephone  operating. 

American  Red  Cross  ( New  Jersey ) — The 
fifth  annual  meeting  of  Red  Cross  Braillists  of 
New  Jersey  was  held  on  January  15,  in  Newark, 


with  an  attendance  of  one  hundred.  Representa¬ 
tives  from  thirteen  Red  Cross  Chapters  were 
present,  and  two  other  Chapters,  Ridgewood  and 
Trenton,  sent  written  reports.  This  makes 
fifteen  Chapters  actively  interested  in  braille 
transcribing. 

Full  Gospel  Publishing  Company  for  the 
Blind,  Inc. — During  the  past  six  months,  two 
books  by  General  Evangeline  Booth,  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  have  been  embossed :  Love  Is 
All  and  The  Light  of  the  World.  Four  books 
by  Commissioner  S.  L.  Brengle,  also  of  this 
same  organization,  have  been  completed:  The 
Soul-Winner's  Secret,  Love  Slaves,  The  Way 
of  Holiness,  and  When  the  Holy  Ghost  Is  Come. 
.  .  .  The  company  maintains  a  free  lending  li¬ 
brary  which  contains  some  of  the  best  religious 
books  obtainable.  A  list  of  those  available  will 
be  sent  upon  request. 

Board  of  Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind  ( In¬ 
diana ) — The  Indiana  relief  law  for  the  blind 
passed  by  the  1935  General  Assembly  became 
effective  on  January  1,  1936.  Under  this  law 
the  needy  blind  of  Indiana  will  be  eligible  to 
receive  benefits  not  to  exceed  a  maximum  of 
$300  per  annum.  Applications  are  now  being 
received  by  the  Board  and  will  be  passed  on 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Those  whose  applica¬ 
tions  are  approved  will  immediately  begin  re¬ 
ceiving  monthly  installments  on  the  first  of  the 
following  calendar  month,  of  the  amount  of 
relief  granted,  after  a  certified  copy  of  the 
findings  of  the  Board  has  been  received  by  the 
Auditor  of  the  state.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
expenditure  for  blind  relief  in  Indiana  will  be 
approximately  $300,000  per  year. 

Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind — This 
organization  has  established  a  White  Cane 
Service  Department  at  2832  Washington  Ave¬ 
nue,  St.  Louis.  Blind  persons  having  canes 
which  are  no  longer  white  may  bring  them 
to  this  new  Department  where  they  can  ob¬ 
tain  a  fresh,  re-conditioned  cane.  Members  of 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  of  Bryan  Hill  School  will 
repair  the  old,  worn  canes.  The  gift  of  one 
hundred  new  white  canes  by  a  contributor  made 
possible  the  nucleus  with  which  to  start  this 
cane  exchange. 
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American  Tract  Society — This  Society  re¬ 
cently  recorded  Pilgrim's  Progress  as  a  Talk¬ 
ing  Book.  The  reading  was  done  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Secretary,  Dr.  William  H.  Matthews,  at 
the  Talking  Book  Studio  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Twenty-five  sets  of 
these  records,  costing  $12.00  per  set,  were 
sent  as  Christmas  presents  to  various  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  blind.  A  special  fund  was  raised 
by  the  Society  for  this  worthy  enterprise,  so 
that  the  blind  can  purchase  sets  of  these  rec¬ 
ords  at  a  fraction  of  their  original  cost.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  that  the  American  Tract 
Society  appropriated  $1,000  in  the  year  1836 
for  the  printing  of  Pilgrim’s  Progress  in  raised 
letters.  About  the  same  time,  the  Society  also 
published  the  Dairyman’s  Daughter  and  Bax¬ 
ter’s  Call  in  raised  letters.  .  .  .  Next  year  the 
Society  will  begin  a  new  century  of  service  for 
the  blind. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind — A  special  Christmas  Musicale 
was  presented  on  Tuesday  evening,  December 
17,  and  was  well  attended  by  the  patrons  of 
the  school.  This  was  to  have  been  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Ralph  P.  Lewars;  however, 
due  to  the  latter’s  illness  a  few  weeks  before 
the  musicale,  the  direction  was  undertaken  by 
Miss  Elsie  Bruggeman.  One  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  program  was  the  four-voiced 
fugue  of  Bach,  All  Breathing  Life.  Organ  and 
piano  recitals  were  also  given  by  several  stu¬ 
dents.  .  .  .  On  Friday  evening,  December  20, 
the  usual  Christmas  entertainment  was  held. 
A  recital  of  The  Story  of  the  Other  Wise  Man 
was  given  by  one  of  the  pupils,  and  a  play  by 
Dorothy  Sherrill,  in  three  acts,  The  Bellman 
of  Mons,  was  also  presented.  Both  of  these 
were  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Ruby  Grass, 
teacher  of  dramatics.  .  .  .  Dr.  Edward  E. 
Allen,  of  Perkins  Institution,  visited  Overbrook 
recently  and  addressed  the  pupils  at  morning 
prayers  on  two  occasions.  ...  A  Girls’  Ath¬ 
letic  Association  has  recently  been  organized 
under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Emily  Gourlie, 
girls’  physical  education  instructor.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  group  is  to  conduct  the  athletics 
of  the  school  and  to  sponsor  the  organization 
of  teams  for  volley  ball  and  bowling,  as  well 


as  a  tumblers’  club.  A  system  has  been  devised 
by  which  points  are  given  for  various  feats  in 
physical  education.  Those  attaining  a  certain 
goal  will  receive  an  athletic  award. 

Indiana  State  Library — The  WPA  has  set 
aside  a  sum  of  money  for  a  project  in  which 
blind  people  will  transcribe  books  into  braille. 
This  work  is  being  done  at  the  Library  and 
has  proved  very  successful.  Three  blind  women 
are  operating  the  braille-writers,  and  three 
sighted  women  do  the  reading.  These  people 
have  been  taken  from  the  relief  rolls.  Mr. 
Orville  J.  Pettijohn,  the  blind  supervisor, 
proofreads  the  material  and  directs  the  work. 
The  Library  furnishes  all  the  materials  needed 
and  will  pay  for  binding  the  finished  volumes, 
which  will  be  placed  in  the  braille  section. 

Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind — Shirley 
Stotts,  an  alumnus,  who  received  his  Master’s 
degree  at  Colorado  University  a  year  ago, 
read  a  paper  on  psychology  at  the  Wyoming- 
Colorado  branch  of  the  Academy  of  Science 
held  at  Colorado  College  recently.  .  .  .  Six 
other  graduates  are  now  enrolled  in  colleges 
and  universities,  and  one  of  these  is  working 
towards  a  Master’s  degree.  .  .  .  Another  high 
school  pupil  has  succeeded  in  selling  creative 
work  done  in  the  rhetoric  class.  Two  others  in 
the  same  class  won  prizes  for  similar  work. 
This  makes  a  total  of  thirty-six  actual  sales  and 
more  than  twenty  prizes  to  the  pupils  in  the 
English  classes  which  are  being  made  practical. 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind 
— Three  new  teachers  have  been  added  to  fac¬ 
ulty  this  year.  They  are:  Mrs.  Mildred  Holman 
Melton,  Kindergarten  Director,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Idaho  and  the  Harvard 
Course  for  Teachers  of  the  Blind;  Miss  Dor¬ 
othy  Sperry,  psychologist,  a  graduate  of  Mount 
Holyoke  College  and  the  Harvard  Course;  and 
Miss  Kathryn  Gift,  instructor  in  singing  and 
expression,  a  graduate  of  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology.  ...  A  new  brick  building  has 
recently  been  completed  containing  greatly  en¬ 
larged  facilities  for  the  boys’  industrial  classes, 
a  greenhouse,  and  several  garages.  Adjoining 
the  building  are  the  recreation  grounds  of  the 
school  and  a  new,  outdoor  brick  fireplace. 
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Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School 
for  the  Blind — Dr.  R.  S.  Woodworth,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Psychology  at  Columbia 
University,  has  become  Advisor  in  Psycho¬ 
logical  Research.  The  Research  Department  is 
initiating  a  series  of  studies  on  the  language  of 
the  preschool  visually  handicapped  child  and 
is  also  testing  the  practicability  of  the  Vineland 
Social  Maturity  Scale  as  a  criterion  against 
which  to  check  the  progressive  development  of 
this  group  of  children. 

United  Workers  for  the  Blind  of  Colorado — 
At  a  meeting  recently  held  in  the  headquarters 
of  this  association  in  Denver,  Mr.  Lute  Wilcox 
was  re-elected  president.  He  has  held  this  office 
for  twenty-two  years.  Other  officers  for  the 
new  year  are:  Lewis  D.  Stockton,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Charles  B.  Young,  secretary-treasurer; 
Miss  Gretta  Williams,  assistant  secretary  and 
cashier;  and  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Meiklejohn,  chap¬ 
lain.  This  organization,  which  has  been  active 
for  thirty-three  years,  has  presented  335  consec¬ 
utive  entertainments  for  which  over  five  thou¬ 
sand  artists  have  been  engaged. 

Blind  Service  Association  ( Chicago ) — The 
work  of  this  organization  was  begun  last  fall 
by  underwriting  the  Rosh-ha-Shannah  and  Yom 
Kjppur  issue  of  the  Jewish  Braille  Review. 
They  are  also  financing  the  January  number  of 
this  same  magazine  in  memory  of  Mr.  Charles 
J.  Morris. 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind — On 
December  19  the  annual  Christmas  program 
was  presented  in  Caldwell  Hall,  a  memorial  to 
the  late  superintendent,  A.  J.  Caldwell,  in  whose 
honor  the  program  was  dedicated.  The  play 
was  directed  by  Miss  Ila  Parent  and  Miss  Nan¬ 
nie  Poston,  members  of  the  faculty.  Mr.  Lloyd 
V.  Funchess  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Himes  had  charge 
of  the  music,  and  the  costumes  were  arranged 
under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Mary  Welch. 

Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind — The 
Annual  Blind  Exhibit  and  Bazaar  of  articles 
made  by  residents  of  the  Home  and  students 
of  the  Division  of  Visitation  of  Adult  Blind 
was  held  at  Chicago  on  December  5,  6,  and  7. 
Throughout  the  exhibit  the  classrooms  were 
open  to  the  public  for  inspection,  as  was  also 


.the  broomshop.  On  the  last  night  of  the  Ex¬ 
hibit,  an  entertainment  was  given  by  the  blind 
of  the  Home.  Dance  music  was  furnished  by  an 
orchestra  of  five  blind  musicians.  The  cash  re¬ 
ceipts  from  the  three  days  amounted  to  over 
$1,000,  and  a  number  of  the  blind  are  still 
working  on  orders  which  were  placed  during 
the  Bazaar. 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind — 
On  December  4,  the  Institute  moved  into  new 
offices.  A  new  building  has  been  constructed 
similar  in  appearance  and  general  plan  to  the 
two  other  annexes.  For  some  years  the 
overcrowding  in  the  existing  buildings  has 
been  causing  the  Council  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
cern,  and  it  was  decided  some  time  ago  that, 
when  the  proposal  could  be  financed,  the  com¬ 
pleting  link  in  the  chain  of  Institute  buildings 
would  be  constructed.  Since  it  has  been  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  Institute  not  to  use  any  part  of  cur¬ 
rent  revenues  for  capital  construction,  strict 
adherence  to  this  policy  has  made  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  new  addition  necessary  until  this 
summer,  when  the  funds  were  available  in  the 
Endowment  and  Capital  Fund.  The  new  build¬ 
ing  has  a  frontage  of  twenty-five  feet  on  Bald¬ 
win  Street,  with  a  north  and  south  length  of 
forty-eight  feet.  This  makes  possible  more  space 
for  the  various  departments,  for  accommodat¬ 
ing  the  growing  store  of  supplies,  and  it 
will  facilitate  inter-departmental  communication 

greatly . This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the 

Institute  had  an  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Winter 
Fair  which  was  held  in  Toronto  from  November 
20  to  28.  The  display  was  located  on  a  large 
island  in  the  east  wing  of  the  Coliseum  and  per¬ 
mitted  an  arrangement  of  booths  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  which  gave  the  public  every  opportunity  to 
inspect  them  at  close  range.  The  Institute  en¬ 
deavored  to  give  them  some  idea  of  the  scope 
of  its  activities  by  displays  of  products  and 
demonstrations  of  work  done ;  such  as,  the 
books  the  blind  read,  the  games  they  play,  their 
proficiency  in  the  operation  of  sewing-machines 
and  typewriters,  and  their  skill  in  the  weaving 
of  baskets  and  the  stringing  of  tennis-rackets. 
The  booth  where  Charles  Duff,  pianist,  and 
Stanley  MacBeth,  accordionist,  conducted  a 
continuous  concert  was  never  without  an  ap¬ 
preciative  audience. 
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THE  TRAVELS  OF  A  BLIND  MAN 

The  Light  of  the  Mind,  by  W.  J.  Voss . 

Chapman  &  Hall,  Ltd.,  London,  England. 

1935.  208  pp.,  6s. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  why  W.  J.  Voss,  an 
Australian  officer  who  lost  his  sight  in  the 
Great  War,  should  have  chosen  “The  Light 
of  the  Mind”  as  the  title  for  an  autobiog¬ 
raphy  he  has  recently  published  in  England. 
One  might  assume  from  the  title  that  the 
work  was  a  serious  study  of  the  emotional 
and  psychological  developments  of  a  young 
man  who  had  fought  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  blindness  to  heights  of  com¬ 
pensating  mental  bliss.  This  is  hardly  the 
spirit  of  The  Light  of  the  Mind.  In  this 
field  the  book  can  hardly  be  said  to  compare 
with  The  Night's  Candles  by  Rene  Roy  and 
A  Challenge  to  Darkness  by  J.  Georges 
Scapini,  two  French  soldiers  whose  physical 
experiences  were  practically  identical  with 
those  of  Mr.  Voss,  but  who,  in  their  per¬ 
sonal  histories,  explore  the  ragged  cavities 
of  their  bewildered  souls  with  much  more 
painful  curiosity. 

On  the  other  hand,  Voss’  experience,  in 
his  transition  from  his  normal  place  in  the 
sighted  world  to  a  position  in  that  same 
world  under  radically  altered  circumstances, 
is  probably  much  more  typical  of  the  aver¬ 
age  blinded  soldier  than  that  of  either  of 
the  Frenchmen.  The  author  implies  that  he 
underwent  an  extensive  course  in  self-analy¬ 
sis  and  that  the  period  of  mental  adjustment 
to  his  new  outlook  was  a  difficult  process, 
but  his  book  does  not  reveal  that  the  struggle 
was  so  intense  as  to  leave  many  scars  behind. 
In  a  foreword  to  The  Light  of  the  Mind , 
Sir  Phillip  Gibbs  lets  loose  a  rather  unin¬ 
telligent  commentary  on  the  dauntless  cour¬ 
age  and  inspiring  performances  of  the 
author,  but  his  comments  simply  give  ex¬ 


pression  to  the  commonly  held  misconcep¬ 
tion  that  any  blind  man  who  insists  on 
remaining  alive  must  necessarily  be  endowed 
with  a  stock  of  fortitude  unavailable  to  those 
who  retain  their  gift  of  sight.  Voss,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  adapted  himself  to  blindness,  just  like 
ninety-nine  per  cent  of  his  fellow  blind- 
soldiers,  without  much  fuss  and  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  wearisome  soul-searching. 
Blinded  soldiers  were  deprived,  to  a  large 
extent,  of  their  obvious  opportunity  to  revel 
in  the  Slough  of  Despond.  Immediately  after 
their  blinding,  a  thousand  hands  were 
stretched  out  to  help  them.  They  were  be¬ 
friended,  entertained,  taught,  coddled,  petted, 
glorified ;  the  war-stirred  sympathies  of  the 
nation  showered  the  blind  “heroes”  with  so 
much  attention  that  their  serious  problems 
had  difficulty  in  making  their  presence 
known. 

In  the  first  part  of  his  history,  Voss  de¬ 
scribes  the  incident  of  his  injury,  gives  a 
pleasant  account  of  his  life  at  St.  Dunstan’s, 
and  recounts  many  of  the  petty  annoyances 
and  almost-humorous  complications  which 
are  the  common  experience  of  all  those  who 
have  lost  their  sight.  The  bus-conductor  who 
thinks  a  blind  man  has  to  be  lifted  to  the 
pavement ;  the  kind  lady  who  does  her  bit  by 
inserting  a  lump  of  cake  into  the  blind  man’s 
mouth  with  her  own  dainty  fingers ;  the  per¬ 
son  who  thinks  all  blind  people  must  be  deaf 
as  well — all  the  old  friends  of  the  blind  are 
in  Mr.  Voss’  book,  but  they  are  treated  with 
the  patience  and  courtesy  they  deserve  be¬ 
cause  their  actions  are  based  on  the  best  of 
motives.  If  the  book  could  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  all  the  over-solicitous,  it  would 
serve  a  very  useful  purpose. 

It  is  when  Mr.  Voss  leaves  St.  Dunstan’s 
and  begins  to  wander,  that  his  book  becomes 
more  interesting,  especially  to  the  blind. 
Fortunately  for  Mr.  Voss,  but  unfortunately 
for  the  reader,  it  does  not  seem  necessary 
for  him  to  be  seriously  concerned  with 
making  a  living.  One  of  the  things  of  most 
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interest,  both  to  those  who  can  see  and  those 
who  cannot,  is  the  manner  in  which  blind 
people  manage  to  dig  out  for  themselves 
some  sort  of  a  safe  shelter  in  the  economic 
world.  Although  the  author  speaks  casually 
of  being  an  executive  officer  of  a  window¬ 
cleaning  establishment  in  London,  and  refers 
to  a  commission  given  him  by  a  foreign 
firm  in  connection  with  a  visit  to  the  Belgian 
Congo,  the  impression  conveyed  is  that  these 
enterprises  are  incidental  to  his  main  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

The  main  portion  of  his  book  deals  with 
his  travels.  The  impressions  of  a  blind  man 
on  tour  are  not  the  most  common  material 
discoverable  in  books,  and  it  is  rather  a  pity 
that  Mr.  Voss  did  not  go  more  into  detail. 
He  discloses  himself  as  an  entertaining  ob¬ 
server,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  do  justice 
to  Scandinavia  in  a  page  or  two ;  to  give  an 
adequate  picture  of  Bolshevist  Russia  in  a 
paragraph;  to  give  North  America  a  fair 
deal  in  two  or  three  hundred  words,  or  “do” 
Algeria,  the  Congo  or  Australasia  in  a  few 
dozen  snappy  sentences.  It  is  interesting  and 
valuable,  however,  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  book  of  travel  written  by  a  blind 
man,  and  few  blind  authors  have  attempted 
anything  of  the  kind.  And,  in  spite  of  the 
sketchy  nature  of  the  descriptions  of  the 
countries  visited,  it  is  sufficiently  attractive 
to  inspire  the  reader  with  a  desire  to  see  for 
himself  the  lands  visited  by  the  author  of 
The  Light  of  the  Mind. 


As  a  psychological  study  The  Light  of 
the  Mind  has  no  value.  As  an  autobiography 
it  is  deficient;  for  the  reader  of  .biography 
must  have  all  the  details  of  the  subject’s 
personal  history — his  parents,  his  financial 
circumstances,  his  love  affairs,  his  mental 
peculiarities,  his  ambitions,  his  crimes,  his 
follies — and  these  Mr.  Voss  denies  his  read¬ 
ers,  except  for  admitting  a  discriminatory 
fondness  for  artistic  food  and  sound  wines. 
As  substantial  proof  that  the  world  of  travel 
can  be  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  a  blind  person 
who  can  afford  it,  and  that  one  man  at  least 
tried  to  avoid  reiteration  of  the  question, 
“Why  don’t  you  write  a  book?”,  The  Light 
of  the  Mind  is  adequate. 

Harris  Turner 

OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION 

The  first  essential  of  intelligent  vocational 
guidance  and  effective  vocational  education 
is  accurate  occupational  information.  Quan¬ 
tities  of  such  information  appear  each  month 
in  technical  and  general  periodicals,  in  the 
publications  of  professional  associations,  and 
in  miscellaneous  books.  Much  of  this  mate¬ 
rial  has  not  been  utilized  in  the  past  because 
no  one  has  had  time  to  examine  the  vast 
number  of  publications  in  which  useful  arti¬ 
cles  appear  from  time  to  time. 

To  provide  the  busy  reader  with  a  means 
of  ready  access  to  these  productive  media  of 
new  occupational  information,  the  National 


Profit  for  Your  Spare  Time 

Latest  popular  style  in  braided  belts  for  men,  women  and  children.  Other 
novelties.  No  experience  necessary.  Write  for  descriptive  literature. 
Prompt  service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

LEATHERCRAFT  GUILD 

244-250  West  49th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Occupational  Conference  has  established  the 
Occupational  Index.  More  than  a  hundred 
periodicals  are  examined  each  month,  and 
the  pamphlet  publications  of  five  hundred  as¬ 
sociations,  industries,  and  individuals  are 
solicited  at  regular  intervals.  Every  publica¬ 
tion  with  information  about  an  occupation  is 
appropriately  annotated  and  classified. 

Each  month  a  bibliography  of  this  mate¬ 
rial  is  published  in  periodical  form.  Since 
many  of  the  technical  magazines  listed  are 
not  commonly  found  in  small  libraries,  ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  with  the  H.  W. 
Wilson  Company  to  fill  orders  for  single 
copies  of  any  of  the  periodicals  listed  in  the 
Index.  A  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  New  York  enables  the  National  Oc¬ 
cupational  Conference  to  offer  the  Occupa¬ 
tional  Index  for  an  experimental  period  of 
one  year  at  $5.00  per  subscription.  Further 
information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Occupational  Conference,  551  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

The  kind  of  information  which  the  new 
service  conveys  is  partially  indicated  by  the 
following  brief  description  of  a  few  of  the 
references  mentioned  in  the  first  issue: 

An  article  in  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  Journal  shows  the  present  status  of  the 
educational  requirements  for  entrance  to  the 
legal  profession  in  the  various  states.  An 
article  in  the  American  Federationist  sum¬ 
marizes  working  conditions,  wages,  hours, 
opportunities,  and  hazards  in  beauty  shops. 
The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  lists  vocational  possibilities  for  heart 
patients.  Mining  and  Metallurgy  presents  a 
directory  of  mining  and  metallurgical  schools 
of  North  America,  which  includes  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  undergraduate  curricula,  degrees 
granted,  etc.  Occupations  in  which  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  foreign  languages  is  a  primary  re¬ 
quirement  are  listed  in  Scholastic ,  and  the 
announcement  of  a  Washington  “laboratory” 
to  train  college  graduates  in  public  affairs 
appears  in  School  and  Society. 

While  some  of  the  occupations  thus  ana¬ 


lyzed  are  not  practical  for  those  who  have 
lost  their  sight,  a  great  number  will  be  found 
to  offer  suitable  opportunities,  and  place¬ 
ment  agents  will  find  this  convenient  index 
a  fruitful  source  of  helpful  information. 

NEW  RELIGIOUS  MAGAZINE  IN 

MOON 

The  first  issue  of  a  new  religious  maga¬ 
zine  in  Moon  type  was  published  on  Janu¬ 
ary  10,  1936,  and  succeeding  issues  will  be 
published  on  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

The  title  of  the  new  publication  is  The 
Moon  Messenger ,  and  the  Rev.  A.  Wellesley 
Orr,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Paul’s,  Kingston 
Hill,  Surrey,  England,  has  been  appointed 
Honorary  Editor.  He  hopes  to  provide  his 
readers  with  devotional  helps  in  prayers  and 
hymns,  with  readings  and  expositions  of 
Scripture,  and  with  matters  of  interest  in 
the  Christian  life. 

The  price  of  a  single  copy  of  the  magazine 
is  6d.,  post  free;  the  annual  subscription  6s. 


NEW  MOON  PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  were  published  in  Moon 
during  December: 


per  vol . 

3772-7 

Berry  &  Company,  by 

Dornford  Yates.  (Limi- 

ted  Edition)  6  vols . 

5s.  6d. 

3778-82  Mr.  Wycherltfs  Wards, 

by  L.  Allen  Harker. 

(Limited  Edition)  5  vols. 

5  s.  6d. 

3804 

Moon  Christmas  Annual 

is. 

3805 

Daily  Text  Calendar  for 

. 

is.  2d. 

Pocket  Date  Calendar  for 

1936 . 

4  d. 

Paul:  the  Christian,  by 
the  author  of  By  An  Un¬ 
known  Disciple.  (Devo¬ 
tional  Periodical)  Vol.  1  3 s.  6d. 
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Nurse-Teacher  with  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  would  like  to  care  for  a  handicapped 
child.  B.  E.,  c/o  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

Teacher  of  Caning  wishes  position  in 
school  or  training  shop  for  the  blind ;  expert 
cane,  rattan,  and  reed  weaver,  upholsterer, 
and  furniture  repairer;  graduate  of  the 
Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind;  has  had 
training  in  other  workshops  among  the 
sighted,  and  experience  as  WPA  handicraft 
teacher.  Troy  Johnson,  1003  North  Broad 
Street,  Thomasville,  Georgia. 

NEW  BRAILLE  MAGAZINE 

Clovernook  is  about  to  print  another 
magazine.  This  is  called  Forward,  Day  by 
Day  and  is  to  be  financed  by  the  Episcopal 
Church.  The  magazine  will  be  printed  in 
Grade  one  and  one-half  and  is  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  bi-monthly.  The  first  edition  will  go 
out  the  end  of  February. 


VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 

( Continued  from  page  24) 

The  relationship  between  the  paid  staff 
and  the  volunteers  may  be  one  of  great 
value.  Dr.  Cabot  talks  of  “the  breathless 
social  worker,”  and  certain  it  is  that  she 
seems  to  have  less  and  less  time  for  the  out¬ 
side  interests  so  much  needed  to  give  balance 
to  her  work.  The  trained  volunteer  watches 
over  her,  gives  moral  support,  and  not  only 
holds  up  her  hands  in  her  work,  but  often 
sees  that  she  gets  some  play  as  well.  The 
volunteer,  being  more  detached,  views  the 
work  objectively  and  is  able  to  impart  to  the 
staff  her  feeling  of  its  worth-whileness  and 
the  assurance  that  results  are  justifying  all 
their  efforts. 

TALKING  BOOK  COMMITTEE 

Miss  Lucy  A.  Goldthwaite,  head  of  the 
Department  for  the  Blind  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  has  withdrawn  from  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  on  the  Selection  of  Titles 
for  Publication  as  Talking  Books. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
15  West  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum 

of - Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 

(Address) 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Edward  E.  Allen,  D.Sc.,  is  Director 
Emeritus  of  Perkins  Institution.  Before  be¬ 
coming  Director  in  1907,  he  had  received 
his  training  at  the  Royal  Normal  College 
for  the  Blind  in  London,  under  Sir  Francis 
Campbell,  and  had  been  on  the  staff  of  sev¬ 
eral  schools  for  the  blind  in  this  country, 
including  Perkins. 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  LL.D.,  acts  as  Manag¬ 
ing  Director  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Lewis  B.  Chamberlain,  D.D.,  retired  as 
director  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in 
January,  having  served  them  twenty  years. 


Francia  Baird  Crocker,  R.N.,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  appointed  as  Associate  for  Nurs¬ 
ing  Activities,  National  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness. 

Mrs.  Eva  B.  Palmer  has  been  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Society  for 
the  Blind  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

Harris  Turner,  who  lost  his  sight  in  the 
World  War,  is  a  “graduate”  of  St.  Dunstan’s. 
After  some  years  as  a  newspaper  mart  and 
editor  of  Turner's  Weekly  he  now  has  charge 
of  publicity  for  the  Canadian  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind. 

C.  Walter  Wallace,  N.A.O.,  well- 
known  concert  organist  and  pianist  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


□  Professional*  . . .  .$  2  per  annum 

□  Contributing  ....  10  per  annum 


I  wish  to  become  a  D  Associate  .  25  per  annum 

□  Sustaining .  50  per  annum 

□  Patron  .  100  per  annum 

□  Life  . 1000 


member  of  the  Foundation 


paying . per  annum. 

Name  . 

Business  Address  . 


Residence  Address 


Date 


*  Must  be  actively  engaged  in  or  connected  with  work  {or  the  blind. 


TALKING  BOOK  TITLES  OF  1934-35 

THE  following  titles  have  been  published  as  Talking  Books  and  are  available  in 
the  libraries  for  the  blind  which  serve  as  depositories  for  the  Library  of  Congress. 
The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  a  limited  number  of  these  Talking 
Books  for  sale  which,  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  may  be  purchased  by  blind  persons 
and  agencies  for  the  blind  for  one  dollar  per  record. 


FICTION 

Alice  in  Wonderland.  Lewis  Carroll.  5  r. 

Alice  Through  the  Looking  Glass.  Lewis  Carroll.  5  r. 
As  the  Earth  Turns.  Gladys  H.  Carroll.  15  r. 

Bird  of  Dawning,  The.  John  Masefield,  llr. 

Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey,  The.  Thornton  Wilder.  6  r. 
Brushwood  Boy,  The.  Rudyard  Kipling.  2  r. 

Cat’s  Paw,  The.  Clarence  Budington  Kelland.  10  r. 
Christmas  Carol,  A.  Charles  Dickens.  6  r. 

Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  The,  and 
Mr.  Pickwick  in  the  Ladies’  Seminary.  Charles 
Dickens.  6  r. 

Collection  of  Detective  Stories.  14  r.  in  all. 
Underground.  R.  T.  N.  Scott.  1  r. 

The  Tragedy  at  San  Tropez.  Gilbert  Frankau.  1  r. 
The  Mystery  of  the  Locked  Door.  Edzvin  Baird,  and 
Philomel  Cottage.  Agatha  Christie.  3  r. 

Missing :  Page  Thirteen.  Anna  K.  G.  Rohlfs,  and 
The  Hard-Boiled  Egg.  Ellis  Parker  Butler.  3  r. 
The  Blue  Cross.  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton,  and 
The  Fourth  Degree.  F.  Britten  Austin.  3  r. 

An  Affair  of  Honor.  F.  Britten  Austin,  and 
The  Avenging  Chance.  Anthony  Berkeley.  3  r. 
Collection  of  Short  Stories.  O.  Henry  and  Bret 
Harte.  11  r.  in  all. 

Tennessee’s  Partner,  and 

The  Man  of  No  Account.  Bret  Harte.  1  r. 

The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat,  and 
Mission  Dolores.  Bret  Harte.  1  r. 

Miggles,  and 

From  a  Back  Window.  Bret  Harte.  1  r. 

The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and 
Boonder.  Bret  Harte.  1  r. 

M’liss.  Bret  Harte.  2  r. 

The  Idyll  of  Red  Gulch,  and 
John  Chinaman.  Bret  Harte.  1  r. 

High-Water  Mark,  and 
A  Lonely  Ride.  Bret  Harte.  1  r. 

Brown  of  Calaveras.  Bret  Harte,  and 
While  the  Auto  Waits.  O.  Henry.  1  r. 

Babes  in  the  Jungle,  and 

Complete  Life  of  John  Hopkins.  O.  Henry.  1  r. 

Gift  of  the  Magi,  and 

Sisters  of  the  Golden  Circle.  O.  Henry.  1  r. 

Diary  of  a  Provincial  Lady.  E.  M.  Dela field,  and 
The  Thing’s  the  Play.  O.  Henry  (on  last  record).  9  r. 
Far  From  the  Madding  Crowd.  Thomas  Hardy.  23  r. 
Friends  of  Mr.  Sweeney.  Elmer  Davis,  and 
The  Bird  of  Bagdad.  O.  Henry  (on  last  record).  12  r. 
How  John  Norton  Kept  His  Christmas.  W.  H.  H. 
Murray,  and 


The  Pine  Tree.  Hans  Christian  Andersen  (on  last 
record).  3  r. 

Incarnation  of  Krishna  Mulvaney,  The,  and 

The  Village  that  Voted  the  Earth  was  Flat.  Rudyard 
Kipling.  4  r. 

Lost  Horizon.  James  Hilton.  11  r. 

Magnificent  Obsession,  The.  Lloyd  C.  Douglas.  14  r. 
Messer  Marco  Polo.  Donn  Byrne.  4  r. 

Monsieur  Beaucaire  and  Other  Stories.  11  r.  in  all. 
Monsieur  Beaucaire.  Booth  Tarkington,  and 
Lost  on  Dress  Parade.  O.  Henry.  3  r. 

The  Necklace,  and 

Happiness.  Guy  de  Maupassant.  1  r. 

Zodomirsky’s  Duel.  Alexander  Dumas.  1  r. 

The  Perfect  Tribute.  Mary  Raymond  Andrews.  1  r. 
The  Match.  James  Oliver  Curwood.  1  r. 

The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum.  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  1  r. 
The  Lady  or  the  Tiger?  Frank  R.  Stockton,  and 
The  Princess  and  the  Puma.  O.  Henry.  1  r. 

The  Man  Without  a  Country.  Edward  Everett 
Hale.  2  r. 

Murder  in  the  Calais  Coach.  Agatha  Christie.  10  r. 
National  Velvet.  Enid  Bagnold.  11  r. 

Night  Over  Fitch’s  Pond.  Cora  Jarrett.  12  r. 

Paths  of  Glory.  Humphrey  Cobb.  llr. 

Presenting  Lily  Mars.  Booth  Tarkington.  15  r. 

Seed  of  McCoy  and  Other  Stories,  The.  15  r.  in  all. 
The  Seed  of  McCoy.  Jack  London.  2  r. 

Afterward.  Edith  Wharton,  and 
The  Masque  of  the  Red  Death.  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  3r. 
The  Sire  de  Maletroit’s  Door.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  and 
The  Two  Churches  of  ’Quawket.  Henry  C.  Bunner. 
2  r. 

The  Procurator  of  Judea.  Anatole  France.  1  r. 

The  Ambitious  Guest.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and 
The  Last  Class.  Alphonse  Daudet.  1  r. 

The  Man  and  the  Mountain.  Bret  Harte.  1  r. 

The  Darling.  Anton  P.  Chekhov.  1  r. 

A  Letter  Home.  Arnold  Bennett,  and 
Psyche  and  the  Pskyscraper.  O.  Henry.  1  r. 

The  Star  in  the  Valley.  Charles  E.  Craddock,  and 
Desiree’s  Baby.  Kate  Chopin.  2  r. 

Shocks  of  Doom.  O.  Henry,  and 
An  Occurrence  at  Owl  Creek  Bridge.  Ambrose 
Bierce.  1  r. 

Trent’s  Last  Case.  E.  C.  Bentley,  and 
The  Monkey’s  Paw.  W.  W.  Jacobs.  12  r. 

Very  Good,  Jeeves.  P.  G.  Wodehouse.  16  r. 

Voice  of  Bugle  Ann,  The.  M.  Kant  or.  3  r. 

Woman  in  White,  The.  Wilkie  Collins.  26  r. 


NONFICTION 

Belles  Lettres 

While  Rome  Burns.  Alexander  Woollcott.  llr. 

The  Bible 
The  Psalms.  9  r. 

Matthew.  Al/2  r. 

Mark.  3  r. 

Luke.  5  r. 

John.  4  r. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles.  4^4  r. 

Epistles  to  the  Romans.  2  r. 

Corinthians  I  and  II.  3  r. 

Biography 

Catherine ;  The  Portrait  of  an  Empress.  Gina  Kaus, 
and 

The  Bet.  Anton  P.  Chekhov.  25  r. 

Forty-two  Years  in  the  White  House.  Irwin 
Hoover.  15  r. 

Marbacka.  Selma  Ldgerlof.  10  r. 

Queen  Victoria.  E.  F.  Benson.  20  r. 

Drama 

As  You  Like  It,  and 

Sonnets.  William  Shakespeare.  5  r. 

Hamlet.  William  Shakespeare.  7  r. 

Journey’s  End.  R.  C.  Sherriff,  and 

The  Boy  Comes  Home.  A.  A.  Milne.  4  r. 

King  Lear.  William  Shakespeare.  6  r. 

Macbeth,  and 

Sonnets.  William  Shakespeare.  5  r. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and 
Sonnets.  William  Shakespeare.  5  r. 

Romeo  and  Juliet.  William  Shakespeare.  5  r. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  The,  and 

Selected  Sonnets.  William  Shakespeare.  5  r. 

Twelfth  Night.  William  Shakespeare.  4  r. 

Winter’s  Tale,  The.  William  Shakespeare.  5  r. 
History 

A  Short  History  of  the  World.  H.  G.  Wells.  19  r. 
Patriotic  Documents 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  2  r. 
Washington’s  Farewell  Address,  and 
Washington’s  Valley  Forge  Letter  to  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress.  2  r. 

Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address,  Lincoln’s  First  and 
Second  Inaugural  Addresses.  1  r. 

Poetry 

Evangeline  and  Other  Poems.  13  r.  in  all. 
Evangeline.  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  3  r. 
L’ Allegro, 

II  Penseroso,  and 
Lycidas.  John  Milton.  1  r. 

The  Coming  of  Arthur.  Alfred  Tennyson.  1  r. 
Selected  Poems.  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  1  r. 


Selected  Poems.  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  1  r. 

Lines  Written  Among  the  Euganean  Hills. 
Stanzas  Written  in  Dejection,  near  Naples. 
Ode  to  the  West  Wind. 

Music,  When  Soft  Voices  Die. 

To  a  Skylark. 

Night. 

The  Cloud. 

Selected  Poems.  Alfred  Tennyson.  1  r. 

Selected  Poems.  Robert  Browning  and  Thomas 
Gray.  1  r. 

How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from 
Ghent  to  Aix.  Robert  Browning. 

The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin.  Robert  Browning. 
Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 
Thomas  Gray. 

Selected  Poems.  John  Keats  and  Alfred  Tenny¬ 
son.  1  r. 

The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes.  John  Keats. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott.  Alfred  Tennyson. 

The  Revenge:  A  Ballad  of  the  Fleet.  Alfred 
T  ennyson. 

Selected  Poems.  John  Keats  and  William  Words¬ 
worth.  1  r. 

To  Autumn.  John  Keats. 

On  First  Looking  Into  Chapman’s  Homer. 
John  Keats. 

When  I  Have  Fears  That  I  May  Cease  to  Be. 
John  Keats. 

Ode  to  a  Nightingale.  John  Keats. 

Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn.  John  Keats. 

Last  Sonnet.  John  Keats. 

Bards  of  Passion  and  of  Mirth.  John  Keats. 
Ode,  Intimations  of  Immortality.  William 
W  ordsworth. 

Daffodils.  William  Wordsworth. 

My  Heart  Leaps  Up  When  I  Behold.  William 
W  ordsworth. 

The  World  Is  Too  Much  With  Us.  William 
W  ordsworth. 

To  the  Cuckoo.  William  W ordsworth. 

To  a  Skylark.  William  Wordsworth. 
Selected  Poems.  Alfred  Tennyson  and  Lord 
George  Gordon  Byron.  2  r. 

Geraint  and  Enid.  Alfred  Tennyson. 

The  Prisoner  of  Chillon.  Lord  George  Gordon 
Byron. 

The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner.  Samuel  T.  Cole¬ 
ridge.  1  r. 

Religious  Literature 

Pilgrim’s  Progress  (Book  I).  John  Bunyan.  11  r. 
Science 

Advance  of  Science,  The.  Watson  Davis  (Editor). 
26  r. 

Travel  and  Description 
Winter  in  Taos.  Mabel  Dodge  Luhan.  10  r. 


A  NEW  GIFT  FOR  A  BLIND  FRIEND 


IS  YOUR  blind  friend  using  the  Talking  Book  libraries?  Has  he  one  of  the 
special  Talking  Book  machines  for  reading  these  books?  Every  blind  person 
should  possess  one.  Like  his  special  watch,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  his 
equipment. 


"The  Talking  Book  permits  all  the  blind  to  read  independent  of  the  seeing,  effort¬ 
lessly,  rapidly,  satisfyingly,  through  a  convenient  and  durable  medium.  In  terms  of 
human  benefit,  no  other  aid  for  the  blind  thus  far  developed  offers  so  much.” 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  one  reader  who  finds  in  his  Talking  Book  machine 
"the  emotional  compensation  and  intellectual  stimulus  of  abundant  reading." 


The  Talking  Books  which  may  be  borrowed  by  blind  people  free  of  charge  from 
any  of  the  leading  libraries  for  the  blind  cannot  be  used  unless  the  blind  person  has  an 


especially  designed  Talking  Book  machine. 

S-10 — Spring-driven  Model,  with  headphones — 
#25. 

AC- 12 — Electric  Model  for  Alternating  Current, 
without  headphones — #47.  Headphones  #2 
extra. 


U-10 — Universal  Electric  Model  for  Alternating 
and  Direct  Current,  without  headphones — 
#50.  Headphones  #2  extra. 

U-13 — Model  for  headphone  operation  only,  oper¬ 
ates  on  110  Volts  either  Alternating  or 
Direct  Current,  complete  with  headphones 
— #29. 


Express  charges  extra. 

These  machines  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  cost  by  the 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  braille  typewriter  incorporates  many 
of  the  convenient  features  of  the  regular  typewriter,  as  well  as  the  more  desirable 
characteristics  of  the  Hall  and  other  braille  machines.  The  L.  C.  Smith  &  Corona 
Typewriters,  Inc.,  has  arranged  to  manufacture  this  machine  for  the  Foundation 
at  little  or  no  profit  to  the  company,  and  the  high  quality  of  workmanship  which  char¬ 
acterizes  its  products  is  thus  assured  to  the  new  series. 

DESIRABLE  FEATURES 

An  improved  paper  feed  permitting  re-insertion  for  correction 
A  lever  line-spacer  allowing  for  carriage  return  and  line  spacing  in  one 
operation 

A  back-space  key  to  facilitate  corrections 

An  improved  paper-release  lever  and  paper  guide  to  facilitate  easy  and 
accurate  insertion  of  the  paper 

Convenient  adjustable  margin  stops 
Air  cushion  feet  to  prevent  slipping 

A  carriage-lock  lever  designed  to  hold  the  machine  rigid  while  being 
carried 

Delivery  by  January  1,  1936.  Price  $40,  plus  shipping  charges.  Carrying  case  $3  extra. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 


New  Supply  of  Braille  Typewriters 

Ready  for  Shipment 
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GARDENING  INSTRUCTION  AT  PERKINS 

By  Nelson  Coon 


I  SHOULD  like  to  insist  on  the  value  of 
gardening  as  an  occupation  for  the  blind/’ 
wrote  a  blind  man,  Frank  Eyre,  in  a  recent 
issue  of  this  magazine.  A  similar  insistent 
feeling  prompted  Perkins  Institution,  in 
1933,  to  experiment  with  a  practical  course 
in  vegetable  gardening.  Although  it  is  too 
early  to  be  able  to  point  to  any  astonishing 
vocational  success,  we  do  feel  that  the  re¬ 
sults  have  justified  the  efforts.  In  reading 
the  notes  that  follow,  the  reader’s  attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  our  experiment  has 
been  solely  in  the  field  of  economic  garden¬ 
ing,  i.e.,  vegetables  for  home  consumption, 
and  that  we  have  not  deemed  it  either  wise 
or  feasible  to  extend  the  field  backwards  into 
nature  study  and  botany  or  forward  into 
such  fields  as  floriculture.  Such  subjects  are 
desirable  chiefly  as  hobbies  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  life,  while  our  program  calls  for 
practical  instruction  in  one  of  the  basic  arts. 

Let  it  be  further  understood  that  we  have 
not  offered  this  gardening  course  with  the 
thought  that  it  would  lead  to  entire  eco¬ 
nomic  security;  for  farming  is  a  doubtful 
field  today  even  for  the  experienced  and  un¬ 


handicapped.  On  the  other  hand,  few  crafts 
taught  the  blind  can  be  more  helpful  to  the 
family  group  than  gardening.  Every  item 
produced  can  be  consumed  at  home  at  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  a  considerable  sum,  and  yet  a  garden 
requires  but  a  minimum  of  initial  outlay. 
With  this  undisputed  economic  gain,  garden¬ 
ing  offers  a  group  of  other  values,  not  cash¬ 
able,  but  highly  desirable  for  the  blind. 
Again  quoting  Mr.  Eyre,  we  find  that  he 
considers  “gardening  as  one  of  the  best  and 
happiest  ways  of  finding  abundant  life.  There 
is  the  satisfaction  of  producing  acceptable 
things;  there  is  an  interest  that  is  never  ex¬ 
hausted;  there  is  a  job  always  at  hand  and 
healthy  work  in  the  open  air.  .  .  .  The  smell 
of  the  fresh  turned  earth,  the  song  of  the 
birds,  the  rhythm  of  the  labor,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  quiet  reflection — all  these  things 
are  weights  in  the  balance  to  turn  the  scale 
in  favor  of  gardening  as  an  occupation  for 
the  blind.” 

That  efforts  to  add  gardening  to  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  schools  for  the  blind  were  not 
made  earlier  is,  perhaps,  to  be  wondered  at, 
and  yet  it  may  be  explained  as  due  to  the 
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American  temper,  where  crafts  that  would 
produce  cash  have  always  been  favored.  Eng¬ 
land,  as  might  be  expected,  has  been  a  leader 
in  gardening  work  for  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped,  as  evidenced  by  the  existence  of  a 
nation-wide  Guild  for  Blind  Gardeners, 
which  encourages  the  granting  of  aid  to 
those  who  want  to  garden,  sends  out  free 
seeds  to  those  with  meager  funds,  and  aids 
with  advice  in  every  way  possible.  Here,  too, 
among  the  mature  men  we  find  many  of  the 
type  of  Mr.  Eyre  who  find  an  all-absorbing 
interest  in  tilling  the  soil. 

In  Germany  the  “Back-to-the-Land  Move¬ 
ment”  has  influenced  one  school  to  the  extent 
that  a  year’s  residence  in  a  farm-home  school 
is  part  of  the  required  curriculum  for  certain 
groups  of  partially  sighted  pupils.  This 
brings  up  the  matter  of  selection.  At  Perkins 
we  have  made  a  fundamental  premise  that 
the  gardening  course  shall  be  purely  elective 
and,  also,  that  those  whom  we  felt  to  be 
temperamentally  unsuited  to  the  work  should 
not  be  chosen.  Without  going  into  detail,  it 
may  be  noted  that  in  general  it  is  a  patient, 
industrious,  yet  not  unintelligent  type  that 
will  make  good  in  gardening,  except  where 
it  be  considered  avocationally  as  an  outlet 
for  the  nervous  type.  The  Northern  Euro¬ 
peans  best  exemplify  this  type  of  person, 
and  it  is  quite  largely  of  this  ethnological 
group  that  our  gardening  classes  have  been 
composed. 

In  addition  to  considering  the  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  individual  in  relation  to  his  fit¬ 
ness  to  study  gardening,  we  have  felt  it  wise 
to  consider  age  and  endeavor  to  use  boys 
in  the  upper  age  group  because  of  their 
maturity.  We  have  also  felt  that  the  size  of 
the  group  should  not  exceed  six ;  but  a  larger 
number  could  undoubtedly  be  handled,  if  the 
group  could  be  broken  into  sections.  Our 
course,  as  now  given,  divides  itself  readily 
into  two  phases — theory  and  practice.  The 
instruction  given  in  the  classroom  starts 
about  February  i,  which  is  the  normal  period 


for  interest  in  the  out-of-doors  to  begin,  and 
continues  with  two  periods  per  week  until 
the  end  of  the  school  year.  Supplementing 
this  through  the  spring,  frequent  trips  are 
made  to  the  farm  garden  to  observe  the  early 
planting  operations,  and  the  actual  operations 
are  sampled  whenever  feasible.  Then  about 
June  15,  all  the  other  pupils  having  left 
school,  our  gardening  class  moves  into  a  spe¬ 
cial  summer  cottage  which  is  maintained  for 
the  staff,  and  a  whole  new  schedule  begins. 

In  general,  we  aim  to  have  the  boys  go  to 
the  garden  immediately  after  breakfast  and 
work  at  actual  gardening  operations  until 
noon,  with  perhaps  supplementary  work  or 
more  classroom  instruction  after  dinner.  The 
boys  are  expected  to  participate  in  the  cot¬ 
tage  life,  helping  with  the  dishes,  caring  for 
their  rooms,  and  often  helping  the  cook  with 
the  preparation  of  the  vegetables.  In  return 
for  that  spirit  of  home  life  which  is  the  out¬ 
standing  characteristic  of  Perkins,  the  boys 
are  permitted  to  earn  pin-money  during  their 
spare  time,  by  helping  in  the  Library,  caning 
chairs,  and  doing  other  things  about  the 
place.  Thus,  their  summer  work  happily  com¬ 
bines  an  experience  in  honest  work,  health¬ 
ful  exercise,  and  the  gathering  of  manifold 
experiences  which  contribute  greatly,  we 
feel,  to  the  socialization  of  the  handicapped 
youth.  We  would  emphasize,  however,  that 
our  aim  is  to  have  them  realize  the  element 
of  real  work  that  is  inherent  in  gardening, 
and  also  the  honest  joy  that  comes  from 
back-breaking  toil.  We  let  them  “learn  by 
living,”  and  we  frown  on  mere  “puttering.” 

Perhaps  it  might  be  of  interest  to  some 
readers  to  know  the  range  of  subject  matter 
which  is  taught  in  the  classroom  and  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  field.  The  instruction  during 
the  first  fifteen  lessons  covers  a  rather  gen¬ 
eral  field,  presupposing  (and  rightly)  an 
almost  total  lack  of  knowledge  along  these 
lines.  In  order,  the  following  subjects  are 
discussed:  the  history  and  place  of  gardens 
in  domestic  economy;  the  locating  of  gar- 
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dens;  seeds  and  their  sources;  seed  growth, 
(into  which  a  little  elemental  botany  is  in¬ 
corporated)  ;  soils,  (in  a  discussion  of  which 
we  try  to  induce  an  interest  in  geology)  ; 
fertilizers;  garden  planning;  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  simple  frames  and  hotbeds ;  the  prepa^ 
ration  of  the  garden  spot;  the  sowing  of 
seeds  in  the  field;  and  care  of  the  gardens 
in  the  summer.  The  last  half  of  the  lesson 
group  then  concerns  itself  with  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  various  vegetables  suitable  to  our 
locality,  the  lessons  taking  up  plants  which 
belong  in  natural  groups,  such  as  the  root 
crops,  cabbages,  leaf  crops,  tropical  vege¬ 
tables,  legumes,  perennials,  etc.  At  the  last, 
a  basic  minimum  of  facts  relative  to  pests 
and  diseases  are  introduced  with  any  miscel¬ 
laneous  items  which  appear  not  to  fall  in  the 
above  categories. 

Out  in  the  field  each  boy  is  given  his  own 
garden  plot  (40  ft.  x  75  ft.)  which  he  is 
encouraged  to  plant  according  to  his  own 
plan,  and  on  which  he  largely  grows  those 
vegetables  which  he  feels  that  he  would  like 
to  grow  in  his  own  home  garden.  Because  of 
time  limitation,  it  is  not  possible  for  a  busy 
school  boy  to  do  all  the  early  April  and  May 
planting,  so  we  give  him  that  valuable  ex¬ 
perience  by  letting  him  help  our  institution 
gardener  put  in  such  early  crops  as  peas,  let¬ 
tuce,  and  onion  sets.  Also,  he  is  shown  opera¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  harvesting  of  asparagus 
and  rhubarb,  which  might  be  missed  if  his 
experience  were  purely  a  summer  one. 

Our  plan  of  instruction  in  the  field  is, 
perhaps,  not  an  ideal  one,  but  rather  made 
necessary  by  circumstance.  We  have  a  large 
vegetable  garden  (about  two  acres)  operated 
by  a  practical  gardener.  While  in  their  gar¬ 
dens,  which  are  a  part  of  a  larger  piece,  the 
boys  are  in  the  charge  of  this  man  who,  while 
always  glad  to  help  and  show  them,  makes 
no  definite  effort  to  offer  gratuitous  instruc¬ 
tion.  Boys  are  apt  to  find  that  gardening  is 
about  90  per  cent  sweat  and  grub.  In  this 
larger  garden  we  grow  an  assortment  of 


some  forty  varieties  of  vegetables,  and  those 
things  which  the  individual  does  not  grow 
in  his  own  plot,  (which  you  may  notice  is  the 
normal  size  of  a  backyard  garden),  he  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  observe  in  the  larger 
section,  in  which  he  is  also  expected  to  work 
as  weeding  emergencies  arise.  From  time  to 
time,  the  instructor  (who  here  at  Perkins  is 
also  superintendent  of  grounds)  makes  trips 
to  the  garden  to  talk  with,  advise,  and  en¬ 
courage  the  boys,  and  we  find  that  often 
more  instruction  is  imparted  over  the  dinner- 
table  discussions  of  the  morning’s  work  than 
might  be  accomplished  in  hours  of  classroom 
lectures.  It  will  be  obvious,  too,  that  there  is 
quite  an  incentive  to  get  results,  when  it  is 
realized  that  the  vegetables  when  grown  will 
be  eaten  for  dinner,  and  we  have  found  that 
a  boy’s  attitude  toward  certain  vegetables  has 
vitally  changed  when  he  has  thus  been  able  to 
follow  them  from  seed  to  table. 

Thus,  during  the  summer,  the  boys  are 
able  to  concentrate  their  entire  attention  to 
one  subject,  and  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
season,  which  for  convenience  we  set  at 
about  August  20,  they  have  gone  through 
practically  all  of  the  usual  garden  operations, 
and  most  of  the  crops  are  either  mature  or 
well  on  their  way  to  maturity.  It  might  be 
added  that,  as  aids  to  the  instruction  and 
work  outlined  above,  throughout  the  season 
the  boys  are  taken  to  garden  lectures,  vege¬ 
table  shows,  neighboring  truck-gardens,  and 
to  as  many  other  outside  affairs  as  is  pos¬ 
sible,  in  order  that  they  may  get  a  well- 
rounded  view  of  this  phase  of  horticulture. 
In  short,  we  endeavor  to  have  the  group 
develop  a  healthy  interest  in  the  subject  by 
living  in  a  normal  gardening  atmosphere. 

The  question  will  now  come  to  the  reader’s 
mind,  “But  is  this  work  adaptable  for  the 
totally  blind  and  what  adjustments  must  be 
made?”  Without  question,  gardening  offers 
much  more  for  the  partially  sighted  than  for 
the  totally  handicapped,  but  there  appears  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  blind  cannot  succeed 
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if  they  desire  to  do  so.  We  have  always 
had  one  or  two  totally  blind  boys  in  the 
groups  of  four  or  six  and,  in  general,  their 
results  were  as  good  as  those  of  the  other 
boys.  Just  as  the  blind  boy  can  hold  his  own 
in  any  group,  once  he  adjusts  himself  to  sur¬ 
rounding  physical  conditions,  so  also  does 
the  pupil  become  familiar  with  his  own  gar¬ 
den  and  the  growth  of  the  plants  therein.  By 
way  of  aiding  these  gardeners,  we  have  of¬ 
fered  them  the  use  of  convenient  lines  to  out¬ 
line  the  garden,  posts  at  the  end  of  the  rows, 
and  similar  devices.  To  aid  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  of  slow-growing  plants,  like  carrots,  we 
recommend  the  planting  of  radish  seeds  in 
a  mixture  with  the  carrots,  so  that  the  quick¬ 
growing  radishes  will  mark  the  rows  and 
make  it  possible  to  weed  the  row  quickly. 
Some  adjustments,  too,  must  be  made  in  the 
matter  of  tools ;  short-handled  cultivators 
used  at  close  range  while  on  the  knees  have 
proved  the  most  popular  tool.  But  in  this 
work,  as  everywhere  else,  the  intelligent 
blind  boy  likes  to  feel  that  he  is  able  to  com¬ 
pete  with  other  normal  children  and  uses  no 
more  of  the  special  devices  than  he  must. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  handicaps  in 
teaching  gardening  has  been  the  lack  of 
braille  textbooks.  At  the  moment  of  writing 
this  article,  we  are  having  several  copies  of  a 
standard  work  hand-brailled,  but  otherwise 
there  is  nothing  available.  Books  on  school 
gardening  have  all  been  found  elementary, 
botany  books  are  obviously  useless,  and  the 
general  run  of  horticultural  literature  is  too 
exhaustive.  The  book  at  present  used  as  a 
basis  for  instruction  (subject  to  various  cuts 
and  adaptations)  is  Practical  Vegetable  Cul¬ 
ture  by  Wilkinson  (De  la  Mare). 


In  addition  to  classroom  lectures,  we  have 
had  recourse  to  plant  models,  demonstrations 
of  seed  growth  and  seed-sowing  in  the  green¬ 
house,  and  articles  in  current  garden  maga¬ 
zines.  In  fact,  from  the  instructor’s  point  of 
view  (and  from  that  of  some  of  the  pupils 
as  well),  the  time,  consisting  of  two  periods 
per  week  for  fifteen  weeks,  has  been  all  too 
short  to  impart  any  monumental  gardening 
knowledge.  Since  the  pupils  in  these  classes 
have  all  been  carrying  heavy  academic  loads, 
we  have  not  asked  too  much  in  the  way  of 
outside  work,  but  rather  have  been  concen¬ 
trating  on  the  one  important  task  of  making 
detailed  plans  of  their  gardens.  This  entailed 
taking  notes  of  planting  charts,  keeping 
records  of  planting  dates,  weather,  etc. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out 
that  the  success  of  any  educational  venture  in 
gardening  is  hard  to  establish  or  predict ; 
much  depends  on  the  character  of  the  pupils, 
the  ability  of  the  teacher,  and  also  upon  con¬ 
ditions  of  soil  and  weather.  The  pupils  must 
be  taken  as  we  find  them  and  the  weather 
as  well;  but  it  is  important  that  the  teacher 
should  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subject  and,  in  order  that  results  may  not  be 
discouraging,  it  is  important  that  as  good  a 
garden  plot  as  possible  be  selected  for  the 
experiment.  Nothing  is  so  discouraging  in 
gardening  as  to  put  a  whole  season’s  work 
into  a  venture  and  then  have  nothing  but 
failure  because  of  improperly  provided  con¬ 
ditions.  Do  not  underestimate  its  importance. 

We  feel  at  Perkins  that  our  efforts  in 
gardening  instruction  are  still  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  other  schools  which  may  have 
suggestions  to  offer. 
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MONDAY  EVENING 

Addresses  of  Welcome1 

Response  to  Addresses  of  Welcome 

O.  H.  Burritt  (Pennsylvania) 

The  Permanent  in  the  Changing 

F.  E.  Palmer,  President  (Iowa) 

Reception 

TUESDAY  MORNING 

Group  Singing 

An  Ideal  Curriculum  for  a  School  for  the 
Blind 

Neal  F.  Quimby  (Pennsylvania) 

Discussion 

S.  M.  Green  (Missouri) 

Desirable  Changes  in  Vocational  Instruction 

W.  G.  Scarberry  (Ohio) 

Discussion 

Evelyn  C.  McKay  (New  York) 

Special  Music 

Panel  Discussion 

Discipline  in  Schools  for  the  Blind 
J.  F.  Bledsoe  (Maryland) 

A.  L.  Brown  (Colorado) 

W.  M.  Brown  (Arkansas) 

J.  C.  Lysen  (Minnesota) 

J.  S.  Wampler  (Tennessee) 

A.  E.  Krause  (West  Virginia) 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON 

Sectional  Meetings 

Superintendents  and  Principals 
Chairman,  J.  F.  Bledsoe  (Maryland) 

High  School  Department  Teachers 
Chairman,  H.  W.  Wright  (New  York) 


Elementary  Department  Teachers 
Chairman,  Miss  Ricks  (Alabama) 

Music  Teachers 

Chairman,  John  Meldrum 
(Oklahoma) 

Physical  Education  Teachers1 

Industrial  Teachers 
Chairman,  W.  G.  Scarberry  (Ohio) 

Superintendents’  Wives  and  Matrons 
Chairman,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Lineberry 
(North  Carolina) 

TUESDAY  EVENING 

Twenty  Years  of  Research  Administration 
and  Achievements 
Samuel  P.  Hayes  (Massachusetts) 
Discussion 

R.  S.  French  (California) 

Special  Music 

The  Relationship  Between  the  Residential 
School  and  Sight-Saving  Class  Work : 

From  the  Standpoint  of  a  Superintendent 
of  a  Residential  School 

R.  W.  Woolston  (Illinois) 

From  the  Standpoint  of  a  Sight-Saving 
Class  Teacher 

Harriet  E.  Totman  (Ohio) 

F.  M.  Longanecker  (Wisconsin) 

WEDNESDAY - “TEACHERS’  DAY” 

Morning  Session 

Foundation  Subjects  of  a  Course  of  Study 
for  School  for  the  Blind 
Mrs.  Elsie  Walton  (Colorado) 
Discussion 

S.  M.  Whinery  (Indiana) 


1  Speakers  to  be  announced. 
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Changes  in  the  Course  of  Study  to  Meet 
the  Needs  of  the  Day  and  Locality 

Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel  (Idaho) 
Discussion1 

Objectives,  Fixed  and  Variable,  in  the 
Education  of  the  Blind 
Mrs,  Rice  Woodward  (Alabama) 
Discussion 

N.  E.  Tellar  (Michigan) 

Some  Things  That  Graduates  of  Schools 
for  the  Blind  Should  Be  Able  to  Do 

Miss  Sarah  V.  Long  (Pennsylvania) 
Discussion 

Miss  Annie  Ruth  Parr  (Tennessee) 

Afternoon  Session:  Round  Tables 

Teachers  of  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Grades 

Led  by  Miss  Emily  Ellis  (New  York) 

Teachers  of  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth 
Grades1 

Teachers  of  Seventh  Grade  and  Up1 

Principals  and  Superintendents 
Led  by  Francis  M.  Andrews  (Massa¬ 
chusetts) 

Music  Teachers 

Led  by  R.  P.  Lewars  (Pennsylvania) 

Teachers  of  Industrial  Departments 
Led  by  Emil  B.  Fries  (Washington) 

Physical  Education  Teachers 
Led  by  Miss  Laura  N.  Smith  (Mary¬ 
land) 

Typewriting  Teachers1 

Evening  Session 

Music  as  an  Asset  to  the  Blind 
Miss  Lucile  Mohan  (Alabama) 

Discussion 

Miss  Elinor  Schmidt  (Ohio) 

1  Speakers  to  be  announced. 


Bands  and  Orchestras1 
Discussion 

Emil  Trebing  (Arkansas) 

Musical  Program 

Directed  by  Misses  Hazel  Martin 
and  Nell  Hanna  (North  Carolina) 

THURSDAY  MORNING 

Group  Singing 

Ways  in  Which  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  Can  Contribute  to  the 
Better  Education  of  the  Blind 
Eber  L.  Palmer  (New  York) 
Discussion 

Robert  Lambert  (Indiana) 

Vocational  Guidance 
Report  of  Committee 
Discussion 

Louise  Wilber  (Arizona) 

Special  Music 

The  Obligation  of  Schools  for  the  Blind  in 
the  Restoration  of  Sight 

V.  M.  Hicks  (North  Carolina) 

Report  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind 

Robert  B.  Irwin  (New  York) 
Discussion 

Report  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind 

A.  C.  Ellis  (Kentucky) 

Discussion 

Other  Reports  and  Announcements 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON 

Sight-seeing  and  Swimming  Party 

THURSDAY  EVENING 

Address1 

Business  Session 

Reports  of  Committees,  etc. 


INSURANCE  SERVICE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  Roderick  S.  Smith 


FTARLY  in  the  year  of  1932,  the  director 
-L-rf  of  the  Unemployment  Relief  Service  of 
Cook  County,  Illinois,1  became  convinced  that 
the  depression  had  created  a  serious  problem 
in  many  relief  families  which  pertained  to  the 
maintenance  of  insurance  issued  on  the  lives 
of  the  various  members  of  these  families. 
Therefore,  a  man  with  training  in  the  field  of 
insurance  was  placed  in  one  of  the  district 
offices  with  instructions  to  review  the  insur¬ 
ance  of  families  then  receiving  assistance  and 
those  requesting  aid.  Advice  was  offered  to 
these  families  to  aid  them  in  obtaining  the 
greatest  amount  of  ordinary  insurance  cov¬ 
erage  at  a  reasonable  cost,  arranging  a  pre¬ 
mium-  load  consistent  with  economic  condi¬ 
tions  which  at  that  time  existed,  and  at  the 
same  time  making  available  cash  resources 
which  the  family  could  use  in  lieu  of  public 
assistance.  The  first  thirty  days  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  justified  the  work  of  the  specialist. 
Therefore,  an  insurance  specialist  was 
placed  in  each  of  the  district  offices  of  the 
Unemployment  Relief  Service,  and  a  definite 
procedure  and  policy  were  established  within 
a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

Prior  to  the  incorporation  of  the  specialized 
insurance  service  in  the  offices  of  the  Unem¬ 
ployment  Relief  Service  of  Cook  County,  the 
Life  Insurance  Adjustment  Bureau  of  New 
York  City  had  been  organized  in  May,  1931, 
by  the  Metropolitan,  Prudential,  and  John 
Hancock  Life  Insurance  Companies.  These 

1The  Unemployment  Relief  Service  was  an  or¬ 
ganization  brought  into  existence  by  the  depression 
and  has  been  absorbed  by  the  Cook  County  Bureau 
of  Public  Welfare. 

2  For  further  information  refer  to  Life  Insurance, 
A  Handbook  for  Social  Workers ,  a  copy  of  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Life  Insurance  Adjustment 
Bureau,  450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


insurance  companies  had  written  very  sub¬ 
stantial  amounts  of  industrial,  weekly  pre¬ 
mium  insurance  in  families  already  receiving 
public  assistance  and  those  requesting  public 
aid.  The  Life  Insurance  Adjustment  Bureau 
had  provided  printed  forms,  which  were  dis¬ 
tributed  without  charge  to  the  social  agencies, 
upon  which  policy  data  for  a  relief  family 
was  entered.  These  were  then  submitted  to 
the  Life  Insurance  Adjustment  Bureau  for 
an  adjustment,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
recover  substantial  amounts  of  cash  and 
lower  the  weekly  premium  rate.2  Prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  specialized  insur¬ 
ance  service,  the  Life  Insurance  Adjustment 
Bureau  .  forms  were  completed  by  social 
workers,  and,  when  the  insurance  forms 
were  returned  to  the  social  agency,  the  social 
worker  explained  the  terms  of  adjustment 
to  the  family  and  directed  all  necessary  pro¬ 
cedure  to  complete  the  adjustment.  This 
work  was  delegated  to  the  newly  created  in¬ 
surance  department.  Later,  other  duties  were 
also  added,  such  as  the  verification  of  death 
claim  payments  to  relief  families  by  insur¬ 
ance  companies. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1932  and  the 
early  part  of  1933,  insurance  departments 
were  established  in  the  various  district  offices 
of  the  Cook  County  Bureau  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  to  take  over  duties  previously  handled 
by  the  case-work  staff,  but  amplifying  these 
duties  and  adding  new  ones  in  view  of  the 
specialized  training  of  the  insurance  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  function  of  the  departments 
was  the  same  as  those  of  the  Unem¬ 
ployment  Relief  Service,  namely,  to  give 
advice  and  assistance  in  arranging  pre¬ 
mium  loads  consistent  with  economic  condi- 
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tions  and  to  make  available  insurance  assets 
held  by  families  receiving  and  applying  for 
relief.  The  insurance  service  was  somewhat 
broader  in  scope  than  that  of  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Relief  Service,  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
clientele.  The  outstanding  problem  of  the 
Unemployment  Relief  Service  office  was  that 
of  unemployment,  while  the  nature  of  in¬ 
digence  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare  was 
not  only  unemployment  but  also  unemploy¬ 
ability,  health,  juvenile  delinquency,  domestic 
discord,  etc.,  which  problems  the  Bureau  had 
assumed  as  the  established  public  agency 
equipped  to  handle  problems  needing  long¬ 
time  planning.  It  was  necessary  for  the  in¬ 
surance  specialist  to  review  the  insurance  and 
to  advise  both  the  social  agency  and  the 
family  in  the  light  of  the  family  situation, 
always  with  the  purpose  of  making  available 
adequate  insurance  coverage  at  a  low  cost 
and  recovering  insurance  assets  in  the  form 
of  cash  for  the  family,  where  policy  and  pro¬ 
cedure  would  permit,  and  thereby  lessen 
public  expense.  The  insurance  service  made 
available  assets  from  policy  loans,  cash  sur¬ 
renders,  disability  benefits,  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  claims,  and  verification  of  death 
claim  payments. 

Employed  during  the  past  three  years  as 
Insurance  Adviser  to  the  Cook  County  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Public  Welfare,  Midwest  District, 
it  so  happened  that  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  I  also  became  Insurance  Adviser  to  the 
Blind  Pension  Division  of  the  Cook  County 
Bureau  of  Public  Welfare.  In  this  capacity 
I  interviewed  blind  pensioners  and  applicants 
for  the  pension  and  reviewed  insurance  is¬ 
sued  on  their  lives.  Recourse  to  the  file  would 
indicate  that  both  pensioners  and  applicants 
had  purchased  insurance  contracts  of  many 
different  types  from  many  different  com¬ 
panies.  However,  by  far  the  greatest  per¬ 
centage  of  contracts  were  of  the  industrial, 
weekly  premium  type  issued  by  those  great 
companies  which  specialize  in  the  writing  of 
industrial,  weekly  premium  policies. 


Policy  data  as  recorded,  afforded  a  number 
of  opportunities  for  service  to  both  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Division  and  the  insured  person  as  well. 
A  service  accorded  the  Pension  Division  by 
the  Insurance  Department,  which  at  times 
proved  to  be  almost  indispensable,  was  that 
of  aiding  in  the  verification  of  residence  re¬ 
quirements  of  pension  applicants,  in  order 
to  ascertain  their  eligibility  for  the  blind  pen¬ 
sion  under  the  state  statute.  After  other 
avenues  of  investigation  had  failed  to  pro¬ 
vide  positive  proof  of  legal  residence,  re¬ 
course  might  be  made  to  the  record  of  in¬ 
surance  held  by  the  applicant  or  his  family. 
If  this  record  indicated  that  any  person,  who 
of  necessity  had  been  a  member  of  the  family 
for  the  duration  of  time  under  investigation, 
had  been  insured  by  any  reputable  insurance 
company,  and  the  policy  number  was  avail¬ 
able,  residence  of  the  applicant  for  the  pen¬ 
sion  was  established  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.  A  letter  to  the  home  office 
of  the  insurance  company  submitting  the 
policy  number  and  a  signed  letter  of  au¬ 
thorization,  stating  the  purpose  of  the  in¬ 
quiry  and  requesting  information  as  to 
whether  premiums  had  been  paid  on  the 
policy  referred  to  within  the  confines  of  the 
pension  area  and  for  the  necessary  length  of 
time,  was  almost  invariably  answered  with 
information  that  left  no  ambiguity  in  the 
matter.  The  insurance  companies  assisting 
the  pension  service  in  this  manner  rendered 
a  valuable  service  and  one  which  indicated 
an  unusual  willingness  to  assist,  although  the 
search  for  the  necessary  information  entailed 
considerable  expense. 

The  Insurance  Department  also  assisted  in 
the  investigation  of  applicants  by  making 
available  the  information  concerning  income 
in  the  family  received  from  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  which  in  several  instances  was  sub¬ 
stantial  in  amount.  This  income  was  received 
by  applicants  or  other  members  of  the  family 
as  disability  benefits  available  from  insurance 
contracts.  A  perusal  of  these  contracts,  plus 
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a  knowledge  of  the  health  of  the  insured, 
led  to  an  investigation  that  revealed  the  in¬ 
come  situation.  Again,  a  simple  recording  of 
insurance  premiums  paid  by  a  family,  cor¬ 
related  with  other  family  expenditures,  many 
times  indicated  an  income  in  excess  of  that 
admitted  by  the  applicant  or  his  family.  With 
such  information,  an  investigation  could  be 
initiated  which  assisted  in  establishing  eligi¬ 
bility  or  non-eligibility  for  the  pension. 

If  the  pensioner  or  applicant  was  request¬ 
ing  assistance  supplementary  to  the  pension, 
a  perusal  of  his  own  contracts  or,  more  prob¬ 
ably,  those  of  other  members  of  the  family 
might  indicate  that  there  were  resources 
upon  which  the  family  could  rely  in  lieu  of 
supplementary  assistance.  These  resources 
were  usually  at  their  disposal  through  direct 
policy  loans,  in  the  event  that  members  of  the 
family  held  ordinary  life  contracts,  or  the 
insurance  data  could  be  submitted  to  the  Life 
Insurance  Adjustment  Bureau  of  New  York 
City.  This  organization,  in  order  to  recover 
cash,  could  then  recommend  an  actual  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  face  of  policies  or  a  change  in 
plan,  in  the  case  of  limited  payment  life 
or  endowment  contracts,  with  a  substantial 
recovery  of  excess  policy  reserves  and  a  low¬ 
ering  of  the  premium  rate. 

The  most  interesting  and  lucrative  service, 
however,  rendered  was  the  advice  and  as¬ 
sistance  accorded  pensioners  and  applicants 
concerning  their  rights  under  their  contracts 
due  to  impaired  vision.  These  rights  usually 
entitle  the  insured  to  a  disability  benefit  in 
cash  and  a  waiver  of  premium,  otherwise 
known  as  a  paid-up  policy.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  substantial  sums  of  money  were  re¬ 
covered  for  “non-supplementation”  pension¬ 
ers,  these  funds  being  added  to  the  pension 
income  and  thereby  raising  their  standard 
of  living  for  an  appreciable  length  of  time. 

In  practically  every  instance  that  disability 
benefits  were  recovered  from  insurance  com¬ 
panies  for  pensioners  or  applicants,  the 
Pension  Service  represented  the  insured  by 


making  direct  application  to  the  claim  de¬ 
partments  of  the  several  insuring  companies. 
Before  application  was  made,  however,  it 
was  found  advisable  to  follow  a  carefully 
planned  and  uniform  procedure.  The  first 
step  was  the  interview  with  the  insured  and 
the  recording  of  policy  data  on  forms  pro¬ 
vided  for  that  purpose.  A  review  of  all  in¬ 
surance  was  carried  out,  whether  lapsed  or 
in  force,  which  brought  to  our  attention  a 
number  of  lapsed  policy  cases.  At  this  time, 
the  disability  clause  was  read  to  determine 
the  liability  of  the  insuring  companies.  The 
perusal  of  case  histories  then  usually  in¬ 
dicated  whether  the  facts  of  the  case  would 
justify  application  for  disability  benefits. 
After  application  had  been  made,  it  many 
times  happened  that  difficulties  were  encoun¬ 
tered;  for  the  insurance  companies  usually 
requested  assistance  in  determining  their 
liabilities.  In  many  instances,  case  records  did 
not  contain  adequate  diagnosis,  merely  stat¬ 
ing  percentages  of  useful  vision  with  definite 
dates  of  diagnosis.  This  lack  of  readily  ac¬ 
cessible  and  necessary  information  usually 
necessitated  numerous  calls  at  the  clinics  and 
hospitals  for  clients’  records.  It  was  also 
necessary  to  search  for  former  attending 
physicians,  which  proved  to  be  quite  arduous. 
Probably  the  most  difficult  task  was  that  of 
establishing  time  sequence  in  reference  to 
loss  of  vision  and  lapsation  of  insurance. 

In  all  probability,  some  of  the  difficulty 
of  inadequate  diagnosis  will  be  eliminated 
in  the  near  future  due  to  the  use  of  the  new 
“Physician’s  Report  on  Eye  Examination” 
prepared  and  recommended  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind,  which  is 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  and  the  Nctional  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  With  these 
forms  properly  completed  and  filed  with  the 
case  records,  proof  forms  from  insurance 
companies  can  be  quickly  and  accurately 
completed  and  will  be  of  immense  service 
when  making  application  for  disability  bene- 
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fits  for  pensioners  and  pension  applicants, 
especially  when  insurance  premiums  are 
being  currently  paid,  and  the  diagnosis  at 
the  time  of  application  is  the  important 
statement.  However,  the  lapsed  policy  situa¬ 
tions  will  still  require  a  search  for  a  diag¬ 
nosis  prior  to  the  date  of  lapsation  of 
policies,  the  difficulties  and  disappointments 
encountered  enlivening  the  search  and  add¬ 
ing  interest  to  it. 

Prior  to  1930,  many  insurance  companies 
issued  life  contracts  in  the  face  amount  of 
$500  and  upward,  usually  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary,  limited  payment  or  endowment  types, 
which,  in  addition  to  other  policy  rights, 
entitled  the  insured  to  certain  benefits  in 
the  event  that  he  became  totally  and  per¬ 
manently  disabled  while  his  contract  was 
in  full  force  and  effect  and  before  attain¬ 
ing  a  specified  age.  The  loss  of  sight  was 
usually  indicated  as  constituting  total  and 
permanent  disability.  The  disability  benefit 
might  be  stipulated  as  a  waiver  of  premium 
only,  or,  as  in  most  cases,  a  waiver  of  pre¬ 
mium  for  the  life  contract  and  an  annuity 
payable  monthly  or  annually  by  the  issuing 
company  to  the  insured.  Only  a  relatively 
small  number  of  our  pensioners  and  appli¬ 
cants  were  insured  under  the  above  type 
contracts.  In  very  few  instances  was  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  give  advice  or  assistance  to  such 
persons  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  claims 
for  disability  benefits.  In  almost  every  case, 
any  disability  benefit  available  had  been  se¬ 
cured  by  the  insured. 

A  radically  different  situation  existed, 
however,  as  pertained  to  those  persons  in¬ 
sured  under  the  industrial  or  weekly  pre¬ 
mium  type  of  contract.  Many  instances  were 
discovered  in  which  the  insured  was  pay¬ 
ing  premiums  regularly,  when  really  en¬ 
titled  to  the  single  cash  payment,  as  stipu¬ 
lated  in  the  contract,  and  a  waiver  of  pre¬ 
mium.  This  was  due  to  a  number  of  reasons 
as  follows : 

1.  The  insured  did  not  have  a  sufficient 
reading  knowledge,  prior  to  the  loss  of 


sight,  to  become  informed  of  his  rights 
under  the  contract. 

2.  In  any  number  of  instances,  the  in¬ 
sured  had  neglected  to  read  his  contract, 
and  there  was  no  one  available  who  could 
or  who  was  interested  enough  to  read  it 
for  him  and  explain  the  disability  clause. 

3.  Again,  misinformation  tendered  by 
company  representatives,  either  through  ig¬ 
norance  or  otherwise,  had  deterred  the  in¬ 
sured  from  making  his  condition  known  to 
the  company’s  claim  department.  In  this 
category  can  be  placed  a  situation  which 
should  receive  special  attention.  Prior  to 
January  of  1916,  the  two  largest  companies 
writing  industrial  contracts  did  not  include 
a  disability  clause  in  their  policies.  Another 
well-known  company  did  not  include  dis¬ 
ability  benefits  in  industrial  contracts  until 
June  25,  1924.  Many  pensioners  and  appli¬ 
cants  had  failed  to  make  application  for 
disability  benefits  simply  due  to  the  fact 
that  because  of  date  of  issue  their  contracts 
did  not  contain  the  disability  clause.  The 
company  representative  had  failed  to  advise 
(and  in  some  instances  had  misinformed) 
the  insured  that  the  disability  benefits  ac¬ 
corded  in  contracts  written  after  January 
of  1916  had  been  made  retroactive  to  all  in¬ 
dustrial  contracts  then  outstanding,  and  that 
the  company  would  recognize  liability  if  the 
insured  had  actually  suffered  disability  after 
the  date  in  which  disability  was  made  an 
integral  part  of  the  contract.  The  company 
including  the  disability  clause  in  its  indus¬ 
trial  contract  on  June  25,  1924,  also  made 
the  benefit  retroactive  and  recognized  lia¬ 
bility  for  payment  due  any  insured  who  had 
suffered  disability  after  the  date  that  clause 
was  included  in  the  policy.  Substantial  sums 
were  recovered,  without  difficulty,  for  both 
pensioners  and  applicants  where  this  spe¬ 
cific  situation  obtained.  The  insurance  ad¬ 
viser  was  gratified  when  thanked  and  com¬ 
mended  by  special  representatives  of  the 
company  for  having  referred  the  matter 
to  their  claim  departments. 
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4.  A  misinterpretation  of  the  disability 
clause  either  by  the  company’s  representa¬ 
tive  or  by  representatives  of  the  insured. 
The  disability  clause  of  one  well-known  com¬ 
pany  reads  as  follows : 

If  the  insured,  while  this  policy  is 
in  full  force  and  effect,  and  while 
there  is  no  default  in  the  payment  of 
premiums,  shall  lose  permanently  the 
sight  of  both  eyes,  total  and  perma¬ 
nent  disability  will  be  deemed  to  exist. 

That  of  another  company  reads  : 

If,  while  this  policy  is  in  full  force 
and  effect,  the  insured  shall  lose  per¬ 
manently  the  sight  of  both  eyes,  total 
and  permanent  disability  will  be 
deemed  to  exist. 

In  altogether  too  many  instances,  both  the 
representatives  of  the  company  and  of  the 
insured  have  interpreted  such  words  to 
mean  absolute  blindness,  that  is,  the  inability 
to  record  light  in  any  degree. 

Mr.  X.,  formerly  a  commercial  artist, 
now  incapacitated  due  to  loss  of  vision  and 
receiving  a  blind  pension,  was  insured  under 
an  industrial  contract,  the  disability  clause 
providing  benefits  as  stipulated  in  the  first 
clause  previously  quoted.  A  clinic  diagnosis 
indicated  partial  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve, 
cupping  of  the  discs,  and  corneal  opacities 
with  vision  as  follows:  “Right,  3/200;  left, 
3/200;  with  glasses — right,  5/200;  left, 
25/200.”  Mr.  X.,  therefore,  retains  some 
useful  vision.  He  travelled  about  the  city 
unaided  and  without  any  great  difficulty, 
since  he  was  able  to  distinguish  large  mov¬ 
ing  objects  and  could  see  outlines  of  light 
colored  sidewalks.  After  application  for  dis¬ 
ability  benefits  had  been  made  for  the  pen¬ 
sioner,  the  insuring  company  made  a  com¬ 
prehensive  investigation  through  the  study 
of  clinic  reports  and  observation  of  the 
movements  and  habits  of  the  insured  and 
then  paid  their  disability  benefit,  as  stipu¬ 
lated  in  the  contract,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
insured  was  industrially  blind,  that  is,  vision 


had  become  impaired  to  the  extent  that  he 
could  not  carry  on  his  usual  and  normal  ac¬ 
tivities  to  earn  a  livelihood.  The  policy  was 
endorsed  as  a  “paid-up”  contract. 

Mrs.  Z.  was  insured  under  industrial  pol¬ 
icies  with  a  total  value  of  approximately 
$1100.  At  the  time  of  the  review  of  her  in¬ 
surance,  premiums  were  being  paid.  The 
disability  clause  in  the  contracts  provided 
benefits  as  stipulated  in  the  second  clause 
previously  quoted.  Blind  Relief  Service 
made  application  for  disability  benefits  due 
to  blindness.  (The  case  is  of  unusual  inter¬ 
est  due  to  the  nature  of  impairment  of  vi¬ 
sion.)  Although  the  insured  had  been  in¬ 
flicted  with  myopia  since  childhood,  the 
immediate  cause  for  cessation  from  indus¬ 
trial  activities  was  due  to  loose  lens,  which 
did  not  seemingly  further  impair  the  re¬ 
ceptivity  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve.  How¬ 
ever,  since  the  lens  of  one  eye  had  been 
actually  removed,  and  the  lens  of  the  other 
eye  became  loosened  and  dislodged  from  its 
normal  position,  the  insured  found  herself 
without  enough  useful  vision  to  continue 
her  usual  employment  as  a  waitress.  The 
first  examining  physician  in  the  case  indi¬ 
cated  useful  sight  in  one  eye  of  56  per  cent 
and  in  the  other  of  89  per  cent,  without 
favoring  the  insurance  company  with  an 
adequate  description  of  the  impaired  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  eye.  The  insurance  company  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  the  claim  at  this  time,  based 
on  this  report,  but  at  our  request  re-opened 
the  case  and  directed  the  insured  to  their 
own  examining  physician  for  further  eye 
examination.  The  insured,  due  to  our  desire 
to  co-operate  with  the  insurance  company, 
submitted  to  a  series  of  six  eye  examina¬ 
tions,  the  five  following  the  first  one  prov¬ 
ing  not  to  be  eye  examinations  but  an 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  examining  phy¬ 
sician,  to  ascertain  whether  the  pensioner 
had  been  malingering  when  the  data  was 
taken  during  the  first  examination.  Finally, 
recourse  was  made  to  the  use  of  a  prismatic 
lens.  It  was  discovered  that  the  insured 
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could  quite  easily  distinguish  colors  through 
this  lens,  and  the  examining  physician  again 
submitted  a  report  based  upon  the  ability 
of  the  insured  to  register  light  and  color, 
rather  than  actual  useful  sight.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  Insurance  Adviser  had  written  to 
the  manager  of  the  insurance  company’s 
claim  department  remonstrating  most  stren¬ 
uously  because  of  these  additional  visits  to 
the  examiner  and  the  implication  thereof, 
and  at  the  same  time  setting  forth  a  rather 
complete  history  of  the  pensioner’s  loss  of 
sight  and  a  description  of  the  structural  im¬ 
pairment  of  her  eyes  as  previously  explained 
by  an  examining  physician.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  days,  the  insured  was  directed  to  a 
specialist  who  made  an  examination  and 
rendered  a  report  which  we  would  assume 
attempted  an  evaluation  of  the  actual  ability 
of  the  insured  to  use  her  sight  as  an  aid 
in  carrying  on  her  usual  and  normal  occupa¬ 
tion  to  earn  a  livelihood.  A  period  of  approx¬ 
imately  six  months  had  elapsed  while-  this 
claim  was  being  investigated,  but  the  in¬ 
surance  company  paid  the  claim  in  the 
amount  of  $577  and  endorsed  the  insurance 
policies  as  paid-up  on  the  grounds  that  the 
insured  is  at  this  time  industrially  blind  and 
incapacitated  for  carrying  on  her  profes¬ 
sion  as  a  waitress. 

As  indicated  in  a  former  paragraph  on 
procedure,  all  insurance  issued  on  the  lives 
of  pensioners  and  pension  applicants  was 
reviewed,  whether  in  force  or  lapsed,  which 
action  brought  to  our  attention  a  number  of 
lapsed  policy  cases.  The  insured  had  allowed 
insurance  policies  to  lapse  for  non-payment 
of  premiums,  but  loss  of  sight  had  occurred 
prior  to  date  of  lapsation.  Particularly  pa¬ 
thetic  and  deserving  of  advice  and  assistance 
were  those  pensioners  and  applicants  who, 
due  to  loss  of  vision,  had  been  forced  to 
withdraw  from  economic  activity  and,  with 
income  discontinued  for  this  reason,  found 
it  impossible  to  continue  premium  payments. 
These  clients  were  usually  of  the  opinion 


that  it  would  be  impossible  to  recover  dis¬ 
ability  benefits  from  lapsed  contracts.  Some 
had  actually  cash-surrendered  policies,  if 
premiums  prior  to  lapse  had  been  paid  for  a 
period  conforming  to  cash  surrender  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  contracts.  Others,  even  if 
premiums  had  not  been  paid  for  the  stipu¬ 
lated  period,  had  been  able  to  prevail  upon 
a  company  representative  to  initiate  a  cash 
surrender  as  provided  in  the  company’s 
“dire  need”  form,  a  special  concession  made 
by  the  insurance  company  when  the  insured 
was  able  to  prove  dire  economic  distress. 
However,  many  lapsed  contracts  had  been 
retained  intact.  In  some  instances,  although 
the  policies  were  thought  to  be  valueless, 
they  had  been  held  through  force  of  habit, 
usually  segregated  with  other  valuable  pa¬ 
pers.  Some  policies  were  retained  by  those 
who  were  informed  as  to  the  contents  and 
meaning  of  the  non-forfeiture  provision  of 
their  contracts,  the  extended  or  paid-up  in¬ 
surance  values,  but  who  were  of  the  opinion 
that  disability  benefits,  due  to  blindness, 
could  not  be  recovered.  However,  where 
definite  proof  of  blindness  was  established 
to  the  satisfaction  of  claim  departments, 
prior  to  lapsation  of  contracts,  disability 
claims  were  paid  in  full,  and  the  insurance 
policies  were  endorsed  as  paid-up  for  their 
full  face  value. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  lapsed 
policy  cases  was  that  of  Mr.  M.,  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  not  only  involved  the  collection 
of  disability  benefits  under  contracts  that 
had  lapsed  for  non-payment  of  premiums 
approximately  four  years  prior  to  date  of 
application  for  disability  benefits,  but  also 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  insured  at  the  time 
of  lapsation  of  policies  and  also  at  the  time 
of  application  to  the  insurance  company  re¬ 
tained  quite  a  percentage  of  useful  vision. 
Impairment  of  vision  was  due  to  cataracts 
now  classified  as  senile.  The  insured,  from 
the  beginning  of  disability  to  the  present 
time,  was  able  to  move  about  the  city  with- 
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out  difficulty,  since  large  and  moving  objects 
were  readily  discernible.  However,  he  was 
discharged  from  his  employment  and  un¬ 
able  to  return  to  his  trade  as  a  painter  due 
to  loss  of  vision  prior  to  the  date  of  lapsa- 
tion  of  his  contracts.  The  insuring  company 
investigated  this  case  most  vigorously.  Not 
only  was  one  of  the  company’s  special  rep¬ 
resentatives  assigned  to  the  case,  but  Blind 
Relief  Service  was  also  requested  to  aid  in 
the  search  for  proof  of  blindness  prior  to 
lapsation  of  policies.  For  a  time  it  seemed 
quite  probable  that  the  company  would  not 
recognize  liability  due  to  lack  of  proof,  but 
finally  the  company’s  special  investigator 
located  reputable  witnesses  who  could  testify 
to  the  condition  of  the  insured’s  sight  prior 
to  lapse  of  policies  and  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  discharged  because  of  incompetency, 
due  to  loss  of  sight.  About  this  time,  also, 
the  Pension  Service  unearthed  from  the 
archives  of  one  of  the  hospitals  a  report 
containing  the  necessary  information.  When 
proof  of  loss  of  vision  was  established  prior 
to  date  of  lapse,  the  insurance  company  paid 
the  claim  in  full  and  issued  paid-up  contracts 
for  their  full  face  value. 

Correspondence  with  the  claim  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  various  insurance  companies 
proved  to  be  most  satisfactory.  Our  formal 
applications  for  disability  benefits  under 
contracts  were  always  promptly  acknowl¬ 
edged,  and  the  investigation  was  initiated 
without  delay.  In  some  instances,  the  claim 
departments  forwarded  proof  forms  to  the 
Blind  Relief  Service,  requesting  that  we  su¬ 
pervise  their  completion  by  the  insured  and 


attending  physicians  or  clinics  and  return 
to  them  for  their  approval  or  rejection.  In 
other  instances,  the  local  representatives  of 
the  insurance  companies  who  investigated 
the  case  were  notified,  if  necessary,  com¬ 
pleted  claim  proofs,  and  returned  them  to 
the  companies’  home  offices.  A  valid  claim 
was  always  paid  as  soon  as  proof  was  es¬ 
tablished,  and  we  might  even  go  so  far  as 
to  state  that,  after  company  representatives 
were  assured  that  we  were  always  acting  in 
good  faith,  a  cordial  relationship  was  es¬ 
tablished  which  provided  pleasurable  con¬ 
tacts  and  added  another  incentive  for  ren¬ 
dering  a  valuable  service. 

The  value  of  any  service  rendered  to 
Blind  Relief  Service  can  probably  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  that  efficiency  which  accrues  when 
the  advantages  of  a  division  of  labor  and 
specialization  in  any  field  of  endeavor  are 
obtained.  Policies  and  procedures  perfected 
and  relationships  established  with  insurance 
companies  should  be  tools  of  effective  ad¬ 
ministration  which  can  be  used  in  the  future. 

The  service  rendered  to  blind  pensioners 
and  applicants  is  probably  unique  in  that  it 
is  the  first  and  only  instance,  in  most  cases, 
in  which  they  received  impartial  advice  con¬ 
cerning  their  insurance  contracts.  In  many 
cases  an  insurance  policy  had  never  been 
explained  to  the  insured  as  a  contract  in 
which,  by  its  terms,  he  had  rights  which 
were  available  upon  application  to  the  issuer 
of  the  contract.  Potential  assets  were  made 
actual  and  tangible,  and  resources  which  at 
one  time  seemed  hopelessly  lost  were  made 
available  to  their  owners. 
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I  HAVE  no  claim  to  discuss  the  industrial 
problem  in  its  wider  aspects ;  fortunately, 
my  concern  is  with  but  a  fractional  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  population,  and  admittedly,  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  community  which,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  may  not  claim  to  be  one 
hundred  per  cent  efficient. 

I  am  resolved  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid 
any  general  use  of  statistics,  simply  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  fact  that  so  often  generalizations 
that  are  based  upon  temporary  statistical  evi¬ 
dence  are  apt  to  be,  in  the  long  run,  most 
misleading.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  make  a 
simple  statement,  and  although  it  may  some¬ 
times  be  controversial,  my  hope  is  that  the 
effort  may  prove  to  be  helpful  and  sugges¬ 
tive  to  all  whose  everyday  business  brings 
them  into  contact  with  what  is  to  many  of  us 
a  problem  of  supreme  importance. 

May  it  be  said  at  the  outset  that  I  am  not 
professing  to  carry  with  me  from  “modern 
Babylon’’  an  absolute  specific  for  this  or  that 
social  ill,  for  I  have  lived  long  enough  to 
realize  that  the  reformer  who  professes  to 
be  able  to  provide  a  cure  for  every  disease 
in  the  body  politic  is  apt  to  become  so  vio¬ 
lently  doctrinaire  as  to  lose  all  touch  with 
the  practical  realities. 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  with  which 
our  scheme  of  welfare  work  is  forever  bur¬ 
dened  is  the  futile  attempt  we  have  made 
and  are  making  to  fit  round  pegs  into  square 
holes,  and  we  have  been  trying  to  do  this  in 
welfare  work  on  behalf  of  the  blind  for 
many  decades.  We  have  failed,  of  course, 

^ 1 A  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  held  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  on  September  17,  1935.  Reprinted 
from  The  Tribune,  November  and  December,  1935. 


and  we  must  continue  to  fail  so  long  as  our 
methods  are  haphazard  and  perfunctory,  and 
so  long  as  we  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  indi¬ 
vidual  tastes,  capacities,  and  inclinations  in 
order  to  maintain  an  outworn  system. 

Let  us  proceed  then,  as  deliberately  as  we 
can,  to  face  some  of  the  important  issues 
that  are  confronting  us,  not  necessarily  in 
the  spirit  of  carping  criticism,  but  rather 
with  a  fervid  desire  to  discover  the  truth  and 
to  follow  its  implications  no  matter  where 
they  may  lead.  This  is  the  business  of  social 
workers  in  that  sphere  of  activity  which 
rightly  claims  so  much  of  our  attention. 
Such  a  voyage  of  discovery  is  always  worth 
while. 

In  the  first  place  I  want  respectfully  to 
submit  to  this  audience  that  we  should  not 
be  deterred  from  a  discussion  of  our  diffi¬ 
culties  by  reason  of  the  appalling  amount  of 
unemployment  which  exists  in  our  midst. 
This  factor  undoubtedly  makes  our  task  a 
very  hard  one,  but  so  long  as  we  hold  the 
view  that,  by  reason  of  the  loss  of  sight,  a 
man  or  woman  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
forfeit  his  or  her  citizenship,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  employment  problem  is  a  subject 
for  our  absorbing  attention. 

One  is  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that,  in 
advocating  the  necessity  for  state  and  munic¬ 
ipal  action,  we  are  tacitly  admitting  that  loss 
of  visual  faculty  in  some  degree  limits  our 
economic  efficiency,  but  we  need  not  in  con¬ 
sequence  unduly  emphasize  this  aspect  of 
our  difficulty.  It  is  obvious  that  special  ma¬ 
chinery  must  generally  be  improvised  for 
dealing  with  any  given  situation  with  which 
we  may  be  confronted.  Indeed,  were  it  other¬ 
wise,  we  should  not  be  assembled  here  for 
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the  purpose  of  discussing  the  subject  I  have 
chosen  and  other  cognate  matters. 

My  view  is,  however,  that  we  are  apt  to 
lay  undue  emphasis  upon  the  limitations  of 
non-seeing  people  rather  than  to  concentrate 
upon  their  attainments.  We  emphasize  un¬ 
duly  those  limitations  where  they  should  not 
be  permitted  to  obtrude  themselves,  and  the 
consequence  is  that,  consciously  or  not,  bar¬ 
riers  against  the  employment  of  the  blind 
are  erected,  mainly  because  of  the  thought¬ 
less  attitude  of  approach. 

This  consideration  leads  me  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  we 
should  make  an  entirely  new  orientation  of 
our  problem  which  would  involve  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  more  practical  means  for  the  purpose 
of  overcoming  obvious  difficulties.  We  need 
to  exercise  a  more  intelligent  approach  to 
this  problem  than  we  have  hitherto  bestowed 
upon  it  if  that  drastic  revision  and  overhaul 
of  the  system  is  to  have  the  desired  results. 
It  is  realized  by  many  of  us  that  the  special 
workshop  for  the  blind  must  remain  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  welfare  work  for  a  very  long 
time.  Its  existence  is  not  merely  to  be  tol¬ 
erated,  for  it  is  not  the  insignificant  contri¬ 
bution  to  social  well-being  which  some  of 
our  guides,  philosophers,  and  friends  would 
have  us  believe.  Remember  that  this  work¬ 
shop  movement  has  given  us  the  first  tan¬ 
gible  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  capaci¬ 
ties  of  non-seeing  people  can  be  so  developed 
and  stimulated  as  to  make  a  sensible  eco- 
nomic  contribution  to  self-maintenance.  We 
may  be  far  removed  from  the  ideal  of  entire 
material  independence  at  the  moment,  but 
the  genesis  of  the  idea  which  influenced  pio¬ 
neers  of  other  days  has  made  such  advances 
as  convince  many  thoughtful  people  that  the 
end  is  more  than  justified  by  the  means  that 
have  so  far  been  adopted.  We  need,  perhaps, 
greater  confidence  in  ourselves  and  more  zeal 
for  the  cause  in  which  we  say  we  believe  in 
order  that  the  pace  may  be  quickened  and 
our  gains  consolidated. 
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It  is  true  that  the  maintenance  of  these 
special  workshops  is  very  costly,  and  often¬ 
times  seemingly  the  advantages  they  confer 
are  disproportionate  to  the  pure  economic  re¬ 
sults  that  ensue,  but,  if  we  look  upon  these 
institutions  as  in  any  degree  whatever  evolu¬ 
tionary  in  character,  we  shall  eventually  dis¬ 
cover  and  develop  means  whereby  they  will 
be  able  to  give  more  material  satisfaction  to 
the  employee,  whilst  in  like  manner  the  in¬ 
cidence  of  cost  will  be  reduced. 

I  am  confident  that  an  overwhelming  pro¬ 
portion  of  blind  employees  are  anxious  by 
their  industry  to  secure  such  economic  re¬ 
sults  as  to  relieve  the  local  authorities  of  a 
substantial  proportion  of  the  expenditure 
that  is  now  being  incurred,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  freeing  themselves  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  dependence  on  subsidies,  however 
large  or  small  these  grants  may  be.  As  I  en¬ 
visage  the  situation,  no  workshop  manage¬ 
ment  ought  to  be  content  merely  to  follow 
the  old  lines  mapped  out  for  them  in  the  days 
of  prehistoric  man  (speaking,  of  course, 
metaphorically).  That  complete  abandon¬ 
ment  of  hope  or  intention  which  so  fre¬ 
quently  characterizes  many  of  these  admin¬ 
istrations  is  the  most  disquieting  factor  of 
which  I  have  any  knowledge.  To  look  upon 
change  and  innovation  as  though  they  were 
twin  evils  to  be  combated  and  condemned 
is  a  distressing  symptom  of  modern  admin¬ 
istration,  but  to  be  complacent  when  there  is 
no  kind  of  justification  for  this  ease  and  con¬ 
tentment  is  a  grievous  fault. 

No  one  can  possibly  suggest  that  our  prob¬ 
lem  is  easy  of  solution.  Only  the  facetious 
quack  or  the  charlatan  who  claims  arrogantly 
to  provide  a  specific  for  every  social  ill  can 
possibly  make  such  a  worthless  submission. 
Managers  of  workshops  themselves  are  not 
necessarily  to  blame  for  the  present  situa¬ 
tion.  If  blame  there  be,  it  must  be  shared  by 
those  who  are  responsible  for  giving  direc¬ 
tions  to  the  executive  officers  of  these  or¬ 
ganizations.  Unfortunately,  many  of  these 
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good  people  are  so  preoccupied  with  their 
own  affairs  that  the  vital  aspects  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  with  which  they  are  confronted  are  sel¬ 
dom  properly  appreciated  or  understood. 
Workshop  managers,  however,  have  a  dis¬ 
tinct  duty  to  perform  in  this  connection, 
though  it  is  difficult  of  execution.  They  must 
not  only  be  interested  themselves  in  the 
progressive  development  of  their  undertak¬ 
ings,  on  other  days  than  that  which  brings 
their  salary  checks,  but  they  must  be  alert, 
intelligent  people,  ever  disposed  to  make  ex¬ 
periments,  even  though  success  may  some¬ 
times  appear  to  be  far  away. 

Had  this  attitude  of  mind  been  more  char¬ 
acteristic  of  our  administrations  in  the  past, 
we  should  have  accomplished  much  in  the 
direction  of  placing  blind  people  in  lucrative 
posts.  Who  has  a  right  to  say  that  an  intel¬ 
ligent  blind  man  or  woman,  endowed  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  capacity,  should  be  al¬ 
most  entirely  shut  out  from  the  exercise  of 
administrative  responsibilities  ?  Should  there 
not  be  reasonable  opportunities  for  compe¬ 
tent  employees  to  act  as  salesmen  and  or¬ 
ganizers  in  all  these  undertakings  ?  Who  will 
presume  to  say  that  we  have  done  all  that  is 
necessary  in  the  direction  of  employing  com¬ 
petent  non-seeing  persons  to  discharge  the 
routine  clerical  services  incidental  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  our  business  undertakings  ?  My  sus¬ 
picion  is  that  you  will  not  display  the  right 
amount  of  confidence  in  their  capabilities; 
then  how  can  you  expect  an  ordinary  em¬ 
ployer  to  do  so  ?  It  is  all  very  well  to  try  to 
find  relief  from  the  responsibility  by  sug¬ 
gesting  that  people  in  London  are  said  to  be 
investigating  new  occupations  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  blind,  but  you  cannot  escape 
from  the  dilemma  by  the  adoption  of  such  a 
subterfuge.  The  responsibility  is  yours  and 
mine,  and  we  must  surely  make  up  our 
minds  without  further  delay  as  to  the  part 
we  propose  to  undertake  in  this  much  over¬ 
due  task. 

My  observations  are  not  intended  to  be 


harsh  or  unkind,  nor  are  they  directed  to 
show  that  every  available  position  in  an  in¬ 
stitution  or  organization  undertaking  blind 
welfare  work  can  be  efficiently  manned  by 
the  blind  themselves.  I  have  no  desire  to  see 
the  establishment  of  a  monopoly  either  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  but  I  do  ardently  de¬ 
sire  a  practical  co-partnership  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  these  services.  Experience  has  taught 
me  that  this  monopoly  idea  is  a  hopeless  fal¬ 
lacy  and  only  exists  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  neither  knowledge  nor  experience 
of  the  requirements  of  the  situation.  It  is 
foolish  to  encourage  such  a  notion  and  tends 
to  destroy  even  an  approach  to  that  co¬ 
operation  which  should  exist  in  all  well- 
managed  undertakings. 

My  firm  conviction  is  that  every  organiza¬ 
tion  worthy  of  the  name  should  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  employment  of  compe¬ 
tent  blind  persons  in  any  and  every  sphere 
of  activity  where  their  abilities  can  be  turned 
to  useful  account,  and,  if  any  preference  has 
to  be  given,  it  should  always  be  extended  to 
them.  But  my  opinion  is  quite  definite  that 
there  is  room  in  the  service  in  all  its  branches 
for  the  employment  of  both  blind  and  seeing 
officers,  and  I  hold  that  one  is  a  necessary 
complement  to  the  other.  Yes,  I  go  further 
than  this  and  say  that  the  one  is  indispens¬ 
able  to  the  other  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
each  possesses  something  that  the  other  does 
not  own.  I  lay  special  emphasis  on  this  aspect 
of  our  problem,  because  in  all  honesty  and 
sincerity  I  do  say  to  you  that,  in  this  respect 
at  least,  we  are  guilty  of  a  very  serious  dere¬ 
liction  of  duty. 

I  do  not  agree  that  my  remarks  are  being 
addressed  entirely  to  the  converted.  Were 
that  so,  the  fruits  of  our  enterprise  would  be 
very  different  from  what  they  are  today. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  or  two  at  the 
subject  from  another  angle.  The  special 
workshop  maintains  its  rightful  place  in  the 
scheme  of  things,  but  it  is  a  wholly  false 
premise  to  assume  that  it  should  be  regarded 
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as  the  only  avenue  of  affording  remunerative 
employment.  We  are  all  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  these  undertakings  are  very  costly 
to  maintain.  If  a  man  or  woman  at  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  elects  to  enter  a  workshop 
where  permanent  employment  is  made  avail¬ 
able,  the  expectation  of  life  being  what  it  is, 
at  least  from  thirty  to  forty  years,  it  follows 
that  you  are  committing  the  appropriate 
local  authority  to  a  total  expenditure  of  any¬ 
thing  from  £1,200  to  £1,600  for  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  wages  alone. 

Am  I  wrong  then,  when  I  urge  that  these 
men  and  women  ought  not  lightly  to  be 
thrust  into  workshop  employment,  regardless 
of  any  attempt  to  explore  other  avenues  of 
useful  occupations?  Work  they  must  have; 
it  should  be  made  as  remunerative  and  as 
congenial  as  possible.  Therefore,  when  we 
are  thinking  of  a  vocation,  it  is  a  matter  of 
extreme  importance  both  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  to  the  individual  that  every  care 
should  be  exercised  in  securing  the  correct 
medium. 

The  proper  discharge  of  responsibilities 
towards  a  prospective  blind  employee  is  not 
merely  the  concern  of  workshop  managers, 
or  shall  I  say,  it  should  not  be  wholly  the 
concern  of  workshop  managers.  The  in¬ 
terests  of  the  organizations  of  the  area  are 
here  involved,  and  I  would  like  to  see  re¬ 
gional  committees  set  up  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  proper  help  and  guidance  in  respect 
of  the  employment  of  all  eligible  blind  per¬ 
sons.  In  other  words,  when  this  problem  of 
employment  is  merely  considered  by  any 
particular  workshop  management,  the  at¬ 
titude  to  be  adopted  is  almost  exclusively 
determined  by  the  ability  of  the  management 
to  employ  this  man  or  that  woman  within 
the  four  walls  of  the  institution.  My  sub¬ 
mission  is  that  the  misfits  of  our  social  and 
industrial  system  arise  in  consequence  of  the 
limited  ambit  within  which  we  strive  to  deal 
with  factors  that  of  necessity  are  outside 
this  ambit  and  cannot  be  dealt  with  under  the 
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limitations  we  impose.  I  desire  that  work¬ 
shop  employment  should  be  one  of  a  number 
of  alternative  phases  of  usefulness,  and  I 
rebel  unequivocally  against  the  assumption 
that  the  limitations  of  blindness  are  such  as 
to  render  these  special  institutions  the  only 
avenues  through  which  a  decent  standard  of 
life  may  be  secured. 

The  average  blind  man  whom  I  want  to 
meet,  and  whose  acquaintance  you  desire  to 
cultivate,  is  the  individual  who,  in  spite  of 
his  disability,  can  be  made  to  enjoy  the  full 
stature  of  citizenship.  So  long  as  he  is  a 
public  charge  as  a  subsidized  person,  his 
status  of  citizenship  is  always  a  qualified 
condition.  I  yearn  for  arrangements  which 
will  place  the  competent  blind  man  or  woman 
in  an  occupation  where  he  or  she  can  give 
approximately  the  same  economic  value  or 
service  in  return  for  remuneration  as  that 
provided  by  a  seeing  person  of  like  attain¬ 
ments.  Need  I  here  emphasize  the  point  that 
my  concern  today  is  with  approximately  16 
per  cent  of  the  blind  community  who  are 
competent  to  engage  in  useful  vocations. 

The  ideal,  as  I  see  it,  is  not  to  make  these 
people  willy-nilly  a  charge,  either  upon  the 
state  or  the  local  authority  or  both,  but  so 
to  labor  as  to  secure  for  them  that  economic 
freedom  and  independence  which  shall  be 
the  reasonable  reward  of  their  industry. 

I  belong  to  that  school  of  thought  which, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  has  advocated 
the  necessity  for  state  intervention  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  assistance  for  the  blind.  I  have  no 
regret  on  this  score,  but  I  have  never  dis¬ 
guised  from  myself  the  fact  that  the  ultimate 
goal  of  our  economic  freedom  could  not  be 
reached  by  this  road  alone.  It  was  necessary 
in  the  old  days  to  work  for  conditions  which 
would  yield  a  more  stable  and  satisfactory 
standard  of  life  than  the  voluntary  system 
was  capable  of  providing.  Proceeding  from 
this  assumption,  we  are  surely  justified  in 
urging  now  that  our  mental  and  moral  hori¬ 
zon  should  be  so  widened  as  to  enable  us  to 
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look  at  the  available  possibilities  opened  up 
to  us  by  reason  of  enlarged  oportunities  af¬ 
forded  by  our  educational  system. 

After  careful  investigation  I  am  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  that 
has  done  or  is  doing  more  to  alleviate  the 
conditions  of  the  blind  than  is  being  success¬ 
fully  undertaken  in  this  little  island  of  ours. 
I  say  this  with  no  sense  of  arrogant  supe¬ 
riority,  because  I  am  only  too  conscious  of 
our  limitations.  In  Germany,  by  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  the  disablement  law  under  which  em¬ 
ployers  under  the  old  regime  were  required 
to  absorb  2  per  cent  of  all  disablement  in 
that  country,  a  considerable  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess  attended  that  effort.  For  the  time  being 
that  is  past  history,  and  now  the  principle 
of  laissez  faire  is  once  more  predominant. 
The  totalitarian  state  is  less  concerned  than 
heretofore  to  protect  these  handicapped 
members  of  the  community.  The  state  re¬ 
lieved  itself  of  certain  legitimate  obligations 
by  thrusting  them  upon  the  employers,  albeit 
with  more  satisfactory  results  than  are  now 
being  realized. 

In  America  the  special  workshops  for  the 
blind  are  but  a  part,  and  by  no  means  the 
most  significant  part,  of  schemes  of  social 
welfare.  Endeavors  are  made,  systematic  and 
persistent,  to  find  openings  in  the  profes¬ 
sions  and  in  industry  in  which  competent 
blind  persons  may  play  a  useful  part,  and 
no  one  with  knowledge  of  the  subject  will 
grudge  them  the  magnificent  results  that 
have  been  secured.  I  cannot  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  any  solution  of  our  problem  will 
be  attained  by  seeking  to  impose  masses  of 
blind  workers  on  any  section  of  industrial 
or  commercial  life.  Even  were  it  possible 
so  to  do,  the  results  I  fear  would  be  dis¬ 
astrous. 

Fortunately  our  problem  is  not  of  suf¬ 
ficient  magnitude  to  warrant  the  adoption  of 
such  procedure.  I  have  stated  already  that 
the  numbers  with  which  we  have  to  deal  are 
within  compassable  dimensions,  and  my  con¬ 


viction  is  that,  by  quietly  and  unobtrusively 
placing  a  blind  man  or  woman  here  and 
there  in  spheres  of  employment  for  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  which  they  are  eminently  fitted,  we 
shall  attain  that  steady  degree  of  progress 
and  absorption  which  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Wage  conditions  will  most  properly  be 
determined  by  arrangements  that  persist  in 
the  various  occupations,  and  I  have  never 
found  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  employers, 
where  such  placements  have  been  made,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  handicap  of  the  blind 
workers  who  have  been  so  employed.  In 
other  words,  I  do  not  feel  that  we  have  at 
our  command  such  facilities  as  will  enable 
us  to  say  without  qualification  that  we  can 
place  any  given  number  of  non-seeing  people 
in  this  or  that  occupation. 

Numbers  of  professional  men  and  women 
are  securing  the  training  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  perform  certain  duties.  They  are 
steadily  proving  their  worth  and  being  ab¬ 
sorbed.  When  one  thinks  of  the  limited  op¬ 
portunities  that  were  afforded  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago  and  contrasts  the  situation 
with  that  prevailing  today,  it  is  easy  to  show 
that  substantial  progress  is  being  made. 
There  are  more  men  in  the  Anglican  Church 
and  in  the  free  churches  than  at  any  previous 
period  of  which  we  have  knowledge.  A 
much  larger  number  of  blind  men  have  taken 
law  and  are  practising  with  tolerably  satis¬ 
factory  results  than  heretofore.  More  ste¬ 
nographers  and  typists  are  being  employed 
by  counties  and  county  borough  authorities 
and  by  large  business  houses  than  at  any 
other  time.  Similarly  more  telephone  oper¬ 
ators  are  engaged.  It  must  not  be  inferred 
from  the  foregoing  statement  that  all  these 
possibilities  have  been  exhausted ;  they  are 
merely  encouraging  factors  of  the  present 
situation  and  an  indication  of  progress. 

Our  organizations  for  the  blind  can  do 
more  to  stimulate  employment  in  other  di¬ 
rections  and  in  some  of  the  avenues  men¬ 
tioned  above  when  they  themselves  have 
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confidence  in  the  capabilities  of  those  for 
whose  training  they  are  responsible.  That 
confidence  must  of  necessity  have  its  reper¬ 
cussions  because  their  example  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  many  other  agencies  by  reason  of 
the  palpable  demonstrations  that  have  thus 
been  afforded. 

Realizing  that  I  was  coming  here  today, 
I  asked  the  employment  officer  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  tell  me  some¬ 
thing,  however  briefly,  of  the  work  in  which 
he  is  engaged.  Mr.  Ridding  says,  “Modern 
methods  of  production  make  it  possible  for 
blind  workers  to  do  more,  and  not  less,  work. 
The  increasing  use  of  fully  and  semi-auto¬ 
matic  power-driven  machinery  is  an  advan¬ 
tage,  and  not  a  disadvantage,  to  the  blind 
workers.  If  any  placement  in  sighted  work¬ 
shops  can  be  achieved,  it  is  more  likely  to 
be  done  by  carrying  out  individual  opera¬ 
tions  or  processes  exclusively  by  blind  work¬ 
ers,  than  by  sprinkling  individual  blind 
workers  amongst  a  variety  of  processes 
alongside  sighted  workers.”  It  may  be  true 
that,  whilst  we  are  confronted  with  so  much 
unemployment  in  the  country,  there  is  a 
natural  disinclination  to  try  experiments  out¬ 
side  our  organizations,  but  we  can  at  least 
be  preparing  for  the  return  of  more  propi¬ 
tious  times  by  providing  the  appropriate 
education  and  training.  Our  employment 
officer  was  appointed  two  years  ago,  during 
which  period  he  has  investigated  many  pos¬ 
sible  industries.  During  the  past  year,  out 
of  sixteen  possible  occupations,  four  have 
been  reported  on  favorably,  the  number  of 
satisfactory  reports  during  the  previous  year 
being  three.  These  occupations  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  the  manufacture  of  soap;  cardboard 
box-making;  the  manufacture  of  tiles,  fire¬ 
place  surrounds,  and  curbs ;  the  making  of 
pre-cast  breeze  slabs,  blocks,  and  bricks ; 
window-sash  hinges;  hand-made  cigarettes; 
and  key-cutting.  Experiments  are  proceeding 
in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of 
window-sash  hinges  and  hand-made  ciga- 
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rettes,  and  it  is  hoped  that  experiments  will 
shortly  be  started  in  connection  with  the 
manufacture  of  soap  and  cardboard  boxes. 
Investigations  are  continuing  in  eight  indus¬ 
tries,  of  which  three — the  manufacture  of 
waste-rubber  mats,  woven  fiber  furniture, 
and  artificial  flowers — show  prospects  of 
favorable  results. 

A  number  of  our  friends  quite  legiti¬ 
mately  complain  of  the  slow  rate  of  progress 
that  is  being  registered  in  this  and  kindred 
ways.  They  are  naturally  impatient  for  re¬ 
sults,  and  I  share  in  a  considerable  degree 
that  impatience.  We  must  not,  however, 
be  unduly  precipitate.  Many  obstacles  have 
to  be  overcome  that  do  not  present  them¬ 
selves  until  experimentation  has  actually 
commenced,  and  I  assure  you  from  intimate 
knowledge  that  the  name  of  these  snags  and 
difficulties  is  legion. 

At  the  opening  of  my  statement,  I  told 
you  that  I  had  no  new-fangled  specific  to 
offer  for  the  solution  of  all  our  difficulties. 
It  is  only  by  courageous  effort  and  enter¬ 
prise  that  we  can  possibly  hope  to  stimulate 
and  broaden  the  basis  of  employment,  and 
it  is  futile  merely  to  criticize  and  despise 
the  means  now  being  adopted.  Better  by  far 
that  each  and  every  one  of  us  should  get 
down  to  this  business  more  seriously  and, 
by  our  suggestions  and  active  influence, 
strive  to  stimulate  and  hasten  the  rate  of 
progress. 

We  stand  today  on  the  confines  of  a 
troubled  and  harassed  world.  It  may  be 
that  our  cherished  ideals  cannot  immediately 
be  brought  to  full  fruition.  Let  us  see  to  it, 
however,  that,  by  our  active  interest  and  by 
our  scheming  and  contriving,  we  make  ready 
the  machinery  and  prepare  the  personnel 
for  the  more  prosperous  days  which  we 
hope  will  sooner  than  later  enable  us  to 
realize  our  dreams  of  a  better  and  happier 
future  for  the  handicapped  folk  of  this  and 
other  lands. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  with  an 
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admonition  employed  by  the  great  Edmund 
Burke  and  uttered  some  150  years  ago: 

We  may  suffer  great  detriment  by  being 
open  to  every  talker.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined 
how  much  service  is  lost  from  spirits  full 
of  activity  and  full  of  energy  who  are  press¬ 
ing  forward  to  great  and  capital  objects 
when  you  oblige  them  to  be  continually  look¬ 
ing  back.  Whilst  they  are  defending  one 
service,  they  defraud  you  of  a  hundred;  ap¬ 
plaud  us  when  we  run ;  console  us  when  we 
fall;  cheer  us  when  we  recover;  but  let  us 
pass  on — for  God’s  sake,  let  us  pass  on. 


VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
of  West  Virginia  set  aside  a  portion  of 
funds  which  were  appropriated  by  the  State 
Legislature  (1935)  for  physically  handi¬ 
capped  children.  These  funds  were  to  be 
used  for  children  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age  with  seriously  defective  vision  which 
could  be  restored  or  improved  with  the 
proper  medical  and  surgical  treatment, 
through  hospital  care,  or  through  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  glasses. 

A  group  of  ophthalmologists  throughout 
the  state  volunteered  their  services  for  ex¬ 
aminations  and  agreed  to  operate  on  those 
children  found  to  be  in  need  of  such  care. 

Most  of  the  children  who  were  attending 
West  Virginia  State  Schools  for  the  Blind 
had  been  examined  previously  by  eye  special¬ 
ists.  A  number  were  recommended  for  eye 
operations,  but  not  all  of  these  have  had  this 
care  because  of  lack  of  funds  for  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  and  transportation.  In  each  case  it  was 
found  that  parents  could  not  afford  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  such  care.  The  West  Virginia  State 
Schools  for  the  Blind  may  not  use  their  funds 
for  purposes  other  than  education. 

During  the  fall  of  1935,  the  list  of  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  West  Virginia  State  Schools  for 
the  Blind  was  used  as  a  basis  for  locating 
other  blind  and  partially  blind  children.  The 


nurses  of  the  county  relief  administrations, 
relief  visitors,  school  officials,  and  other  wel¬ 
fare  groups  assisted  in  obtaining  informa¬ 
tion  on  cases  in  which  the  following  condi¬ 
tions  prevailed : 

(1)  The  child  was  of  normal  mentality 
and  in  need  of  care  for  strabismus,  or 
for  partial  or  total  blindness. 

(2)  The  family  was  unable  to  pay  for  the 
necessary  examination  and  care. 

(3)  The  parents  were  willing  to  work 
with  the  physician  and  nurses  in  ob¬ 
taining  such  care. 

An  exhaustive  state-wide  survey  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  locate  such  children.  Special  con¬ 
sideration  was  given  to  stranded  coal  and 
lumber  camps  and  to  isolated  rural  areas 
where  there  are  no  eye  specialists.  Since  the 
fund  appropriated  would  provide  treatment 
for  only  a  limited  number,  it  was  necessary 
to  choose  those  cases  which  were  most  im¬ 
mediately  in  need  of  care  and  would  profit 
most,  physically  and  economically,  from  it. 

Such  children  were  referred  by  the  nurses 
to  a  local  competent  physician  for  general 
physical  examinations.  Child  specialists  were 
used  where  possible.  The  physician  recom¬ 
mended  examination  by  an  eye  specialist  for 
those  whose  condition  indicated  that  eye  cor¬ 
rection  could  and  should  be  made. 

The  following  records  were  made  for  each 
of  the  children  examined :  (a)  Report  of  fam¬ 
ily  background  and  medical  social  history; 
(b)  report  of  physical  examination;  (c)  re¬ 
port  of  eye  specialist’s  examination. 

Classification  of  causes  of  blindness  and 
seriously  defective  vision  was  made  of  630 
cases.  These  cases  were  also  divided  into 
several  groups,  graded  by  the  amount  of 
visual  perception  remaining  after  the  eye 
corrections  had  been  made.  Studies  were 
made  of  a  group  of  children  where  blindness 
has  appeared  in  two  or  three  generations. 

Mabel  Sutherland 
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AGENCIES  for  the  blind  whose  sales  have 
^  suffered  from  the  house-to-house  can¬ 
vassing  of  certain  commercial  rug  salesmen, 
who  represented  their  merchandise  as  “blind- 
made,”  will  be  interested  in  the  recent  ruling 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  with  re¬ 
gard  to  The  Blind  Weavers,  Inc.,  a  rug  manu¬ 
facturing  concern  in  Chicago. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  the 
text  of  the  ruling  is  reprinted  in  full. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
BEFORE  FEDERAL  TRADE 
COMMISSION 

At  a  regular  session  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  held  at  its  office  in  the  City  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  the  31st  day  of  January, 
A.D.,  1936. 

Commissioners:  Charles  H.  March,  Chairman; 
Garland  S.  Ferguson,  Jr.;  Ewin  L.  Davis;  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Ayres;  Robert  E.  Freer. 

In  the  Matter  of 

The  Blind  Weavers,  Inc., 

a  corporation 

Docket  No.  2358 

Findings  as  to  the  Facts  and  Conclusion 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress  approved  September  26,  1914,  entitled  “An 
Act  to  Create  a  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to 
Define  Its  Powers  and  Duties,  and  for  Other 
Purposes,”  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  on 
April  9,  1935,  issued  and  served  its  complaint  in 
this  proceeding  upon  respondent,  The  Blind 
Weavers,  Inc.,  a  corporation,  charging  it  with 
the  use  of  unfair  methods  of  competition  in  com¬ 
merce  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  said  Act. 
After  the  issuance  of  said  complaint  and  the 
filing  of  respondent’s  answer  thereto,  testimony 
and  evidence  in  support  of  the  allegations  of 
said  complaint  were  introduced  by  P.  C.  Kolin¬ 


ski,  attorney  for  the  Commission,  before  W.  W. 
Sheppard,  an  examiner  of  the  Commission  there¬ 
tofore  duly  designated  by  it,  and  in  defense  of 
the  allegations  of  the  complaint  by  Erwin  W. 
Roemer,  attorney  for  respondent;  and  said  tes¬ 
timony  and  evidence  was  duly  recorded  and 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  Commission.  Thereafter, 
the  proceeding  regularly  came  on  for  final  hear¬ 
ing  before  the  Commission  on  the  said  complaint, 
the  answer  thereto,  testimony  and  evidence, 
briefs  in  support  of  the  complaint  and  in  de¬ 
fense  thereto,  and  the  oral  arguments  of  counsel 
aforesaid ;  and  the  Commission  having  duly  con¬ 
sidered  the  same,  and  being  fully  advised  in 
the  premises,  finds  that  this  proceeding  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  public,  and  makes  this  its  findings 
as  to  the  facts  and  its  conclusion  drawn  there¬ 
from  : 

Findings  as  to  the  Facts 

Paragraph  1 :  The  respondent  is  a  corpora¬ 
tion  organized  for  profit,  existing  and  doing 
business  under,  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  with  its  principal  office  and 
place  of  business  located  in  the  City  of  Chicago 
in  said  State.  It  was  incorporated  on  February 
25,  1928,  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of 
$1,000.  It  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  pur¬ 
chase,  and  sale,  in  commerce,  of  rugs  and  causes 
said  rugs,  when  sold  by  it  in  the  manner  herein¬ 
after  described,  to  be  transported  from  its  place 
of  business  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  into  and 
through  other  States  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  purchasers  thereof  located  in  such  States. 
In  the  course  of  conduct  of  its  said  business,  re¬ 
spondent  is  in  substantial  competition  with  other 
individuals,  partnerships,  corporations,  and  elee¬ 
mosynary  institutions  also  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  rugs  and  the  sale  of  same,  in 
commerce,  between  and  among  various  states  of 
the  United  States. 

Paragraph  2 :  In  the  conduct  of  its  said  busi¬ 
ness,  respondent  manufactures  in  its  place  of 
business  standard  woven  rugs,  employing  eight 
persons,  six  of  whom  are  blind.  In  addition  to 
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such  rug  manufacturing,  respondent  employs  a 
force  of  shipping  clerks  and  assistants  for  the 
preparation  for  shipment  of  machine-made  che¬ 
nille  rugs  not  manufactured  by  respondent,  but 
purchased  in  the  open  market.  In  the  preparation 
of  said  machine-made  chenille  rugs  for  shipment 
to  purchasers,  respondent  employs  said  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  the  process  known  as  “fringe-tying/'  the 
cost  of  which  fringe-tying  constitutes  a  negli¬ 
gible  proportion  of  the  total  cost  to  respondent  of 
said  machine-made  chenille  rugs. 

Paragraph  3 :  Respondent  sells  all  of  its  rug 
products,  including  the  rugs  woven  in  its  own 
plant,  as  well  as  the  machine-made  chenille  rugs 
purchased  in  the  open  market,  by  the  method  of 
direct  selling  to  purchasers,  employing  as  high 
as  one  hundred  agents,  salesmen,  and  representa¬ 
tives  for  that  purpose.  The  respondent’s  average 
annual  sales  for  the  past  three  years  of  said 
machine-made  chenille  rugs  have  constituted 
from  65  to  70  per  cent  of  the  total  sales  made  by 
respondent  during  said  years.  Respondent  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  sales  uses  labels,  tags,  adver¬ 
tising  circulars,  stationary,  mailing  matter,  and 
literature  portraying  a  portion  of  its  corporate 
name  so  designed  as  to  misrepresent  itself  as  a 
charitable  institution  for  the  blind.  Respondent 
supplies  its  said  agents,  salesmen,  and  representa¬ 
tives  with  credentials  and  certificates  of  identifi¬ 
cation  designed  to  falsely  represent  said  agents, 
salesmen,  and  representatives  as  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  a  charitable  institution  or  association  of 
the  blind,  and  that  the  products  they  sell  are 
manufactured  by  the  blind  inmates  or  members 
of  such  institutions  or  associations.  Respondent 
furnishes  its  agents,  salesmen,  and  representa¬ 
tives  with  instructions  so  prepared  as  to  create 
in  the  minds  of  prospective  customers  the  false 
impression  that  all  rugs  offered  for  sale  by  such 
representatives  are  manufactured  by  the  blind. 
Respondent’s  agents,  salesmen,  and  representa¬ 
tives,  in  the  sale  of  respondent’s  rugs,  have  con¬ 
tinued  and  continue  to  mislead  and  deceive  pur¬ 
chasers  and  prospective  purchasers  into  the 
belief  that  they  are  purchasing  the  product  of 
blind  people  located  in  charitable  institutions  in¬ 
stead  of  the  product  of  a  private  commercial 
enterprise. 

Paragraph  4 :  The  use  by  respondent  of  said 
advertising  and  sales  methods  in  the  sale  of  its 


woven  and  machine-made  chenille  rugs  has  the 
capacity  and  tendency  to,  and  does  deceive  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  purchasing  public  into 
the  erroneous  belief  that  said  rugs  sold  by  re¬ 
spondent  as  aforesaid  are  produced  in  their  en¬ 
tirety  by  the  labor  of  blind  people  in  charitable 
institutions;  to  induce  purchasers  thereof  to 
purchase  the  same  in  that  belief ;  to  divert  trade 
from  the  producers  of  truthfully  marked  rugs 
who  sell  their  products  on  their  merits  rather 
than  upon  the  basis  of  sympathy  for  the  blind; 
and  to  divert  trade  from  charitable  institutions 
and  associations  whose  blind  residents  and  mem¬ 
bers  weave  such  rug  products  for  sale  to  the 
public.  Thereby  substantial  injury  is  done  by 
respondent  to  substantial  competition  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce. 

Conclusion 

The  acts  and  practices  of  respondent,  The 
Blind  Weavers,  Inc.,  under  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  described  in  the  foregoing  find¬ 
ings,  are  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public  and  re¬ 
spondent’s  competitors  and  constitute  unfair 
methods  of  competition  in  commerce  with  the  in¬ 
tent  and  meaning  of  Section  5  of  an  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress  entitled  “An  Act  to  Create  a  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  to  Define  Its  Powers  and  Duties, 
and  for  Other  Purposes.” 

By  the  Commission: 

(SEAL)  Garland  S.  Ferguson,  Jr., 

A  c  ting  C  hair  man . 

Dated  this  31st  day  of 
January,  A.D.  1936. 

Attest : 

Otis  B.  Johnson, 

Secretary. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
BEFORE  FEDERAL  TRADE 
COMMISSION 

At  a  regular  session  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  held  at  its  office  in  the  City  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  the  31st  day  of  January, 
A.D.  1936. 

Commissioners:  Charles  H.  March,  Chairman; 
Garland  S.  Ferguson,  Jr.;  Ewin  L.  Davis;  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Ayres;  Robert  E.  Freer. 
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In  the  Matter  of 

The  Blind  Weavers,  Inc., 

a  corporation 

Docket  No.  2358 
Order  to 
Cease  and  Desist 

This  proceeding  having  been  heard  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  upon  the  complaint 
of  the  Commission,  the  answer  of  respondent, 
testimony  and  evidence  taken  before  W.  W. 
Sheppard,  an  examiner  of  the  Commission  there¬ 
tofore  duly  designated  by  it,  in  support  of  the 
charges  of  said  complaint  and  in  opposition 
thereto,  briefs  filed  herein,  and  oral  arguments 
by  P.  C.  Kolinski,  Counsel  for  the  Commission, 
and  by  Erwin  W.  Roemer,  Counsel  for  the  re¬ 
spondent,  and  the  Commission  having  made  its 
findings  as  to  the  facts  and  its  conclusion  that 
said  respondent  has  violated  the  provisions  of 
an  Act  of  Congress  approved  September  26, 
1914,  entitled  “An  Act  to  Create  a  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  to  Define  Its  Powers  and  Duties, 
and  for  Other  Purposes.” 

It  is  ordered  that  respondent,  The  Blind 
Weavers,  Inc.,  its  officers,  agents,  representa¬ 
tives,  and  employees,  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  or  offering  for  sale  or  distribution  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  of  hand  woven  and  machine- 
made  chenille  rugs,  cease  and  desist  directly  or 
indirectly  from : 


1.  Using  labels,  tags,  stationery,  advertising 
circulars,  and  mailing  matter  representing  re¬ 
spondent  as  a  charitable  institution  for  the  blind. 

2.  Representing  to  purchasers  of  respondent’s 
products  that  they  are  purchasing  the  product 
of  blind  people  located  in  charitable  institutions, 
instead  of  the  product  of  a  private  commercial 
enterprise. 

3.  Advertising  for  sale  machine-made  chenille 
rugs  without  a  statement  in  such  advertising  in 
clear,  prominent  and  legible  type  that  such 
machine-made  rugs  are  not  made  or  woven  by 
the  blind. 

4.  Selling  machine-made  chenille  rugs  with¬ 
out  a  tag  affixed  to  each  such  rug  bearing  the 
statement  that  such  rug  was  not  made  or  woven 
by  the  blind;  provided  that  where  such  machine- 
made  chenille  rugs  bear  a  fringe  which  has  been 
attached  or  tied  to  the  rug  by  blind  workers, 
such  fact  may  be  so  stated  on  said  tags. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  respondent  shall 
within  sixty  days  after  service  of  a  copy  of  this 
order  file  with  the  Commission  a  report  in  writ¬ 
ing  setting  forth  in  detail  the  manner  and  form 
in  which  it  has  complied  with  and  conformed  to 
the  order  to  cease  and  desist  in  above  set  forth 
by  the  Commission. 

By  the  Commission. 

(SEAL)  Otis  B.  Johnson, 

Secretary. 
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WE  SOMETIMES  hear  it  argued  that 
to  take  the  risk  of  recommending  a 
university  career  to  a  blind  man  or  woman 
is  to  court  failure,  owing  in  part  to  the 
greater  obstacles  to  progress  in  independent 
study  that  must  always  confront  the  blind 
student,  dependent  as  he  must  be  on  the 
naturally  rather  limited  supply  of  books  in 
braille  and  the  services  of  a  reader,  and  in 
part  to  the  admitted  difficulties  that  confront 
him  in  finding  a  footing  in  one  of  the  pro¬ 
fessions  in  which  his  handicap  does  not 
impose  an  insuperable  bar. 

Up  to  the  present,  however,  those  who 
have  raised  objections  of  this  kind  have 
done  so  without  any  figures  to  support  their 
case,  and  in  order  to  discover  whether  their 
fears  were  based  upon  a  sound  foundation 
of  fact,  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
has  recently  made  an  inquiry  into  the  num¬ 
ber  of  blind  persons  who  have  taken  uni¬ 
versity  degrees  in  the  past  fifty  years,  the 
subjects  they  have  studied,  the  classes  they 
have  taken,  and  the  after-careers  they  have 
followed.  The  inquiry  has  been  made 
through  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  through  the  records  of  schools 
for  the  blind  (especially  Worcester  College 
for  the  Blind),  and  by  means  of  a  search 
through  old  periodicals  dealing  with  the 
blind.  Although,  owing  to  the  comparatively 
late  development  of  registration,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  some  blind  people  have  been  omit¬ 
ted,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  list  is 
a  comprehensive  one.  Special  care  has  been 
taken  to  exclude  those  whose  blindness  was 
of  later  onset  than  their  university  career, 
so  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  record  does  not 
err  on  the  side  of  including  doubtful  cases. 


The  results  of  the  inquiry  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows: 

1.  In  the  fifty  years  under  review  (1884- 
1934)  145  blind  men  and  women  have  taken 
university  degrees. 

2.  Of  these,  77  were  at  Oxford,  19  at  * 
Durham,  16  at  Cambridge,  10  at  Edinburgh, 

7  at  London,  and  the  remainder  at  other 
universities. 

3.  An  analysis  of  the  77  who  took  de¬ 
grees  at  Oxford  shows  that  52  read  for 
honors  in  either  English,  history,  juris¬ 
prudence,  or  theology.  The  remaining  25 
read  for  other  schools,  took  a  war-time 
degree,  or  a  pass  degree. 

4.  A  further  analysis  of  the  52  students 
at  Oxford  who  read  either  English,  his¬ 
tory,  jurisprudence  or  theology  shows  that 
they  fall  into  the  following  groups : 


Class  1  .  9  or  iy% 

Class  2  .  29  or  56% 

Class  3  .  10  or  19% 

Class  4 . 4  or  8% 


In  order  to  find  out  how  these  figures  com¬ 
pared  with  the  classes  taken  by  seeing  can¬ 
didates,  statistics  were  collected  of  all  those 
who  took  honors  in  the  four  subjects  during 
the  years  1854,  1894,  1904,  1914,  1924,  and 
1934.  The  figures  showed  a  total  of  2098, 
divided  as  follows : 


Class  1  .  163  or  8% 

Class  2 .  783  or  3 7% 

Class  3  .  875  or  4 2% 

Class  4 .  277  or  13% 


5.  Although  this  analysis  shows  that  the 
percentage  of  first  classes  gained  by  blind 
men  compares  very  favorably  with  the  per¬ 
centages  of  the  seeing,  academic  successes 
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would  not  in  themselves  justify  university 
education  for  the  blind,  unless  they  were 
succeeded  by  success  in  after-life.  Details  of 
the  after-careers  of  the  blind  graduates  have 
therefore  been  obtained  as  far  as  possible, 
and  the  following  table  sets  out  these : 


Holy  Orders .  42 

School  teaching  .  18 

Solicitors  .  12 

Lecturers  .  1 1 

Serving  Articles  (law),  1934 .  6 

Musicians  .  8 

Private  teaching .  4 

Studying  for  Holy  Orders,  1934 .  3 

Barristers  .  2 

Home  teachers  . .  2 

Masseurs  .  2 

Social  workers  (voluntary) .  2 

On  staff  of  blind  organization .  2 

Managing  home  for  the  blind .  1 

Braille  copyist  .  1 

Training  to  teach .  1 

Student  of  elocution .  1 

Professional  singer  .  1 

Employed  by  electrical  firm .  1 

Occasional  broadcasting .  1 

Estate  owner .  1 

Dairy  farming  .  1 

Working  for  relatives .  I 

Married  woman .  1 

Died  . 8 

No  occupation .  1 

No  information  .  11 


145 

Of  the  8  given  in  the  list  as  having  died, 
the  majority  died  immediately  after  they 
had  qualified,  or  while  still  at  college.  Where 
a  death  occurred  after  the  blind  person  had 
entered  a  career,  he  is  included  in  the  num¬ 
bers  of  those  following  that  career. 

A  few  specially  brilliant  records  are  in¬ 
cluded,  and  brief  details  of  these  may  be  of 
interest : 

A,  who  was  war-blinded,  after  taking  a 
first  in  philosophy,  is  now  engaged  as  a  lec¬ 
turer  in  economics. 

B,  another  war-blinded  man,  studied  law 
at  Cambridge,  and  is  now  a  member  of 
Parliament  in  South  Africa. 

C  is  a  doctor  of  philosophy,  a  lecturer  at 
St.  John’s,  Oxford,  and  the  author  of  a  vol¬ 


ume  in  the  Cambridge  legal  history  series. 

D  was  the  vice-principal  of  a  mission  col¬ 
lege  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

£  is  a  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  and  a  lecturer  at  three  Oxford 
colleges. 

F  was  formerly  principal  of  Ruskin  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford. 

G  is  the  head-master  of  a  Canadian  school 
for  the  blind. 

H  was  a  missionary  in  Burma  until  his 
death  in  1931. 

I  is  a  professor  at  Toronto  University. 

It  is  impossible  to  study  these  results  with¬ 
out  a  realization  that  those  responsible  for 
the  selection  of  men  and  women  for  uni¬ 
versity  careers  in  the  past  fifty  years  have 
been  more  than  justified  in  the  choice  they 
made.  Surely  we  may  look  to  the  future 
with  reason  to  expect  even  better  results,  as 
each  new  year  brings  some  fresh  device  for 
mitigating  the  handicap  that  blindness  must 
necessarily  impose.  Every  year  sees  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  braille  books  avail¬ 
able  for  the  student,  whose  reliance  on  the 
students’  library  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  and  the  National  Library  for 
the  Blind  is  well  founded,  and  every  year 
sees  also  new  or  improved  apparatus  de¬ 
signed  to. simplify  the  writing  of  braille,  or 
to  make  the  study  of  mathematics,  geog¬ 
raphy,  and  other  subjects  more  possible  to 
the  blind. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
hopes  shortly  to  publish  an  inkprint  bulletin 
dealing  with  the  results  of  its  inquiry  into 
the  after-careers  of  blind  graduates,  and  in 
this  connection  would  welcome  any  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  be  sent  by  readers  of  this 
article,  who  have  graduated  at  one  of  the 
universities.  Its  appeals  to  readers  of  Prog¬ 
ress  for  information  at  the  outset  of  the 
inquiry  met  with  only  a  small  response,  and 
it  may  perhaps  be  added  here  that  any  in¬ 
formation  sent  will  be  treated  as  strictly 
confidential. 
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OUTLOOK 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  in  promptly  notice 
of  change  of  address,  giving 
both  old  and  new ;  always  state 
whether  the  change  is  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $2.00  PER  ANNUM 
Copyright,  April 

1936 

AFTER  SECURITY,  WHAT? 

Mr.  Ben  Purse’s  article,  “The  Employ¬ 
ment  Problem  of  the  Blind,”  reprinted  in 
this  issue,  gives  food  for  thought  to  Ameri¬ 
can  workers  for  the  blind,  especially  in  the 
light  of  recent  legislative  developments. 

Great  Britain  has  in  operation  probably 
the  most  comprehensive  program  for  the 
welfare  of  blind  people  which  has  ever  been 
put  into  effect  in  any  country.  Not  only  does 
it  provide  elementary  education  and  voca¬ 
tional  training  for  the  young,  and  pensions 
for  the  aged,  but  it  undertakes  to  offer  em¬ 
ployment  to  all  of  employable  capacities, 
either  in  workshops  or  in  supervised  home 
industries.  Governmental  subsidies  in  the 
form  of  per  capita  grants-in-aid  to  local 
workshops  and  home  workers’  schemes  make 
it  possible  to  supplement  the  workers’  earn¬ 
ings,  where  these  are  insufficient  for  sub¬ 
sistence,  by  augmentation.1 

Mr.  Purse  has  for  many  years  been  an 
energetic  advocate  of  augmentation  and 
other  measures  designed  to  assure  to  the 
blind  at  least  a  minimum  standard  of  living. 

It  now  appears  from  reports  available  that 
for  the  blind  of  Great  Britain,  “social  se¬ 
curity”  has  been  practically  achieved.  Mr. 
Purse,  however,  is  not  satisfied  with  this, 

1  For  further  details  about  the  British  blind  wel¬ 
fare  program,  see  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind ,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1932,  pp.  144  ff. 


but  presses  on  to  a  higher  goal — that  of  as¬ 
suring  to  the  employable  blind  person  full 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  abilities  to  the 
end  that  he  may  be  truly  self-supporting  and 
an  independent  citizen  in  the  community. 

A  notable  point  in  Mr.  Purse’s  paper  is 
his  statement  that  only  16  per  cent  of  the 
total  blind  population  is  concerned  in  this 
undertaking.  Friends  of  the  blind  too  often 
fail  to  recognize  that  by  far  the  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  blind  persons  are  prevented  from 
engaging  in  remunerative  employment  by 
advanced  age,  extreme  youth,  ill  health,  or 
other  handicaps,  physical  and  mental,  and 
would  be  so  prevented  if  they  could  see.  By 
pointing  out  the  limited  numbers  of  the 
group  involved,  Mr.  Purse  raises  our  hopes 
that  a  solution  of  their  problem  may  be 
found  by  gradual  and  normal  means,  with¬ 
out  resort  to  drastic  legislation.  Surely  the 
outlines  of  the  problem  become  less  foggy  in 
the  light  of  such  analysis. 

Now  that  the  Social  Security  Act  provides 
incentive  and  assistance  for  the  states  in 
meeting  their  responsibilities  for  the  needy 
blind,  and  the  states  are  rapidly  falling  in 
with  this  program,  it  would  seem  that  we  are 
well  on  the  way  to  assuring  a  minimum 
standard  of  living  to  every  blind  person. 

But  are  we  content  with  this?  Or  should 
we,  analyzing  the  problem  in  the  light  of 
individual  capacities  and  needs,  press  on  to  a 
better  defined  goal — that  of  opening  larger 
opportunities  for  independence  to  that  rela¬ 
tively  small  group  of  blind  persons  who, 
unhampered  by  factors  other  than  blindness, 
will  be  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of 
them  to  the  full. 

E.  C.  McK. 


Attention  of  readers  is  called  to  the  fron¬ 
tispiece.  This  map  indicates  the  states  whose 
plans  for  blind  relief,  as  of  April  1,  1936,  con¬ 
form  with  the  Social  Security  Act,  those 
submitting  laws  for  approval,  states  having 
laws,  and  those  with  no  provision. 


A.  A.  W.  B.  CONVENTION 
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NEW  BRAILLE  JOURNAL 

It  has  been  announced  that  a  new  braille 
magazine  is  to  be  published  by  the  Craig- 
millar  School  for  the  Blind,  Edinburgh.  The 
first  issue  of  the  Braille  Science  Journal  will 
appear  in  April. 


A.  A.  W.  B.  CONVENTION  TO  BE 
HELD  IN  TORONTO 

The  executive  committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  at  a 
recent  meeting  held  in  New  York  City,  se¬ 
lected  Toronto,  Canada,  as  the  meeting  place 
for  the  1937  convention  of  the  Association. 
The  meeting  dates  were  not  selected,  but  it 
was  decided  to  have  the  convention  at  some 
convenient  period  during  the  latter  part  of 
June.  More  than  a  dozen  large  cities  desired 
to  be  selected  as  the  convention  city,  and  in 
certain  instances  well-known  workers  for  the 
blind  had  urged  acceptance  of  the  invitations 
which  were  extended.  L.  L.  Watts,  president 
of  the  Association,  informed  the  committee 
that  he  had  found  that  the  sentiment  of  mem¬ 
bers  favored  as  the  next  meeting  place  To¬ 
ronto,  Los  Angeles,  and  Washington,  D.  C., 
in  the  order  named.  Representatives  from 
Toronto  and  Washington  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  presented  the  merits  of  their  cities  as 
meeting  places.  The  committee,  after  careful 
consideration  to  every  phase  of  the  matter, 
voted  unanimously  to  hold  the  next  conven¬ 
tion  at  Toronto. 

The  Canadian  National  Institute,  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Toronto  Convention  and 
Tourists’  Association,  Inc.,  have  both  as¬ 
sured  the  committee  that  every  step  will  be 
taken  to  arrange  for  the  convenience  and 
well-being  of  the  delegates.  There  will  be  no 
duty  on  exhibits  sent  to  Canada  or  on  re¬ 
turning  them  to  the  United  States.  There  will 
be  a  duty,  however,  on  advertising  matter, 
samples,  and  souvenirs;  but  any  duty  thus 
imposed  will  be  paid  by  the  Convention  and 
Tourists’  Association.  Special  arrangements 


will  be  made  so  that  blind  persons  who 
travel  with  guide  dogs  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  meeting  any  requirements  imposed  by  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 


SPECIAL  PROVISION  FOR  BORDER¬ 
LINE  PARTIALLY  BLIND  STUDENTS 

Considerable  thought  has  been  given  to  the 
equipping  and  furnishing  of  the  rooms  in 
both  the  Upper  and  Lower  Schools  which 
are  to  be  used  for  special  training  of  border¬ 
line  cases  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind.  It  is  the  hope  of 
those  who  have  done  the  planning  that  this 
equipment  will  add  much  to  the  proper  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  problems  of  this  special  group. 

Dull  varnish  has  been  used  throughout  and 
there  is  a  special  dull  finish  on  blackboards, 
door  knobs,  floors,  and  all  surfaces  which 
usually  reflect  light.  The  shades  are  of  a 
grayish,  linen  type  fabric.  Desks  with  ad¬ 
justable  tops  serving  as  book  rests  are  used, 
and  a  supply  of  text  and  story-books  in 
varying  sizes  of  type  has  been  secured. 
Also  for  use  in  these  classrooms  are  large 
maps  in  strongly  contrasted  colors,  and,  to 
make  the  rooms  more  attractive,  goldfish 
tanks,  flowers,  and  plants  are  placed  near 
the  windows.  For  writing  on  the  blackboards 
oversize  chalk,  mostly  yellow,  will  be  used. 
Large  sheets  of  dull  finish  yellow  paper,  some 
lined  in  green  and  some  plain,  are  to  be  used 
for  writing  paper. 

Following  the  advice  of  the  attending  oph¬ 
thalmologist,  a  program  and  curriculum  es¬ 
pecially  prepared  for  these  children  is  being 
developed.  Emphasis  will  be  laid  on  teaching 
the  pupils  to  care  for  whatever  eyesight  they 
have  and  to  use  that  sight  to  the  fullest  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  work  is  largely  individual,  and 
special  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
sight  problems  of  each  individual  as  well  as 
to  the  usual  problems  connected  with  cur¬ 
riculum.  Teachers  specially  trained  in  this 
field  will  have  charge  of  the  classes. 
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NECROLOGY 


JANE  A.  RUSSELL 

A  native  of  Maine  and  a  graduate  nurse, 
Miss  Russell  became  superintendent  of  the 
Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies  in  April, 
1906.  With  but  little  knowledge  of  the  train¬ 
ing  of  blind  children,  Miss  Russell’s  great 
desire  to  help  them  taught  her  to  guide  the 
little  fingers  in  services  which  come  to  seeing 
children  through  intuition.  She  stirred  their 
imagination  and  self-confidence  through 
story-telling  and  play.  She  punished  and 
caressed  them  as  circumstances  indicated, 
her  genuine  love  for  them  and  their  welfare 
pointing  out  the  way. 

In  1909,  while  still  occupying  the  little 
house  at  66  Fort  Avenue,  Roxbury,  probably 
the  first  definite  step  in  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  was  undertaken  by  the  Nursery.  Since 
then,  not  only  blind  babies  and  young  chil¬ 
dren  from  many  parts  of  this  country  have 
been  received,  but  any  vacancy  was  always 
ready  for  the  little  child  with  eye  trouble 
which  could  be  checked  only  by  better  hy¬ 
giene  and  more  intelligent  care  than  he  could 
get  at  home. 

Miss  Russell  suffered  from  a  serious  and 
complicated  heart  condition  for  several  years, 
before  she  gave  up  her  work.  About  two 
years  ago  she  went  to  live  in  her  little  home 
on  Long  Island,  Casco  Bay,  Maine. 

Only  a  few  weeks  before  she  died,  she 
came  on  a  short  visit  to  Boston  and  even 
then  showed  the  traces  of  suffering,  although 
she  was  uncomplaining  and  seemed  cheerful. 
At  the  end  of  January  she  was  brought  to 
a  hospital  in  Boston  where,  on  February  4, 
she  finished  a  life  of  faithful,  loving  service. 

Miss  Russell’s  devotion,  like  a  pebble  cast 
into  a  pool,  has  spread  in  ever-widening 
circles.  Although  she  has  gone,  her  intelli¬ 
gent,  deep  interest  and  sympathetic  kindness 
continue  to  influence  not  only  the  Nursery 


but  the  individual  lives  of  very  many  little 
blind  children  for  whom  she  cared  during  a 
service  of  more  than  twenty-five  years.  To 
many,  in  particular  our  state  wards,  she  was 
the  only  Mother  they  ever  knew. 

Ida  E.  Ridgeway 


APPOINTMENTS 


NEW  EXECUTIVE 

Miss  Audrey  Campbell,  who  was  Field 
Secretary  for  the  Illinois  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  for  eight  years,  has 
become  superintendent  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind.  She  has  had  active  experience  in 
prevention  work  and  in  the  organization  of 
sight-saving  classes,  and  has  made  numerous 
eye  surveys.  Prior  to  her  work  in  Illinois, 
Miss  Campbell  was  engaged  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  public  health  work  in  Bogalusa, 
Louisiana,  for  several  years. 

DIRECTOR  OF  BRAILLE  SERVICE 

The  appointment  of  Mrs.  Donald  M.  For- 
gan  as  volunteer  director  of  Braille  Service 
of  the  New  York  Chapter,  American  Red 
Cross,  has  been  announced  by  General  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Davis,  executive  director  of  the  Chap¬ 
ter.  Mrs.  Forgan  had  served  as  assistant 
director  for  two  years  and  prior  to  that  had 
done  similar  work  in  the  Chicago  Chapter  of 
the  Red  Cross.  She  succeeds  Mrs.  Richard 
F.  Armstrong,  who  resigned  recently  after 
many  years  as  head  of  the  New  York  Chap¬ 
ter’s  Braille  Service.  Miss  Edna  Atterbury 
was  appointed  assistant  director. 

MISS  ISABEL  CAMPBELL  APPOINTED 

Miss  Isabel  Campbell,  formerly  Occupa¬ 
tional  Therapist  at  the  Torrance  State  Hos¬ 
pital,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Pennsylvania 
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State  Council  for  the  Blind.  She  fills  the 
position  of  Blind  Industries  Advisor  which 
was  left  vacant  by  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Hutch¬ 
inson,  who  is  now  connected  with  The  Seeing 
Eye,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 

OTIS  O.  RULE  RESIGNS 

Although  friends  of  Otis  O.  Rule,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  South  Dakota  School  for 
the  Blind  located  at  Gary,  knew  that  he  was 
contemplating  entering  private  business,  it 
was  not  until  Thursday,  December  19,  1935, 
that  the  announcement  of  his  resignation, 
which  was  to  become  effective  January  1, 
1936,  was  made.  He  has  purchased  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  Gary  Creamery  and 
to  this  concern  is  devoting  his  endeavors. 

On  January  2,  the  Board  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  appointed  Hadley  H.  Stephen¬ 
son  acting  superintendent  of  the  institution. 
Mr.  Stephenson,  a  graduate  of  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind,  has  been  head  of  the 
industrial  department  for  eight  years  and 
holds  a  splendid  reputation.  Mrs.  Stephen¬ 
son,  who  is  also  an  instructor  at  the  Gary 
school,  is  a  graduate  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Rule  was  raised  in  the  Iowa  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  after  his  graduation  took 
college  work  at  Iowa  State  Teachers  College. 
He  took  charge  of  the  South  Dakota  School 
for  the  Blind  on  July  1,  1918,  having  taught 
at  the  school  one  year  prior  to  accepting  the 
superintendency.  At  that  time,  the  School  at 
Gary  had  an  enrollment  of  eighteen  pupils ; 
now  it  has  close  to  fifty  each  term. 

Under  his  capable  administration  a  mod¬ 
ern  and  up-to-date  industrial  department  has 
been  established.  The  physical  plant  at  that 
time  consisted  of  the  administration  build¬ 
ing,  the  girls’  building,  and  a  wooden  indus¬ 
trial  building.  At  the  present  time,  the  added 
structures  and  the  institution  as  a  whole 
compare  very  favorably  with  any  of  the  state 
schools.  Mr.  Rule  has  given  marked  attention 


to  the  appearance  of  the  grounds  and  prem¬ 
ises,  with  the  result  that  South  Dakota  now 
has  an  institution  and  property  that  are  a 
credit  to  its  citizens.  A  slough,  which  for¬ 
merly  faced  the  administration  building,  has 
been  turned  into  a  veritable  paradise  with  a 
rock  garden  and  trees.  Indeed,  Mr.  Rule  has 
done  much  to  turn  the  premises  from  a  run¬ 
down  condition  into  one  that  evokes  pride 
and  admiration. 

Superintendent  Rule  undoubtedly  felt 

“lost”  when  he  turned  over  the  duties  of 

♦ 

this  office  and  the  care  of  “his  large  family” 
to  his  successor.  It  was  evident  the  morning 
he  addressed  the  students  of  the  school  at 
chapel  period  informing  them  of  his  resigna¬ 
tion.  His  work  as  head  of  the  faculty  and 
“guardian”  of  his  “children”  elicited  many 
favorable  comments,  since  he  had  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  his  charges  ever  in  mind.  Mr.  Rule 
secured  the  best  type  of  instructors  to  head 
the  various  departments  of  the  institution, 
and  the  South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind 
functions  smoothly  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  students  in  attendance. 

The  many  acquaintances  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rule  and  their  two  daughters  are  glad  that 
they  have  found  it  possible  to  continue  their 
residence  in  Gary  and  that  Mr.  Rule  has 
become  one  of  Gary’s  businessmen  instead 
of  carrying  his  progressiveness  to  some  other 
community. 

J.  M.  Mortensen 


SERVICING  OF  BRAILLE-WRITERS 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  L.  C.  Smith  and  Corona  Typewriter 
Company  has  no  facilities  for  servicing  the 
old  Hall  braille-writers  which  are  still  in  use 
throughout  the  country.  However,  those 
owning  the  braille  typewriters  distributed  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
manufactured  by  the  L.  C.  Smith  Company 
may  have  them  serviced  by  any  of  the  branch 
offices  of  this  company  at  a  reasonable  cost. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  he  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


The  Commonwealth  Review  for  July  to 
November  contains  an  article  called  “Pen¬ 
sions  for  the  Blind”  by  Walter  R.  Dry.  The 
writer  here  discusses  the  system  of  relief  to 
the  blind  as  administered  in  the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  the  changes  which  would  have 
to  be  made  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act.  It  is  remarked  that,  if  a  way  is  found 
to  make  pensions  available  for  the  blind  of 
Oregon,  many  deserving  persons  now  re¬ 
ceiving  no  assistance  will  be  provided  for. 

Towards  Social  Security ;  an  Explanation 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  a  Survey  of 
the  Larger  Issues,  by  Eveline  M.  Burns,  is 
a  new  publication  by  the  Whittlesey  House, 
New  York.  Several  pages  in  this  book  have 
been  given  over  to  a  discussion  of  pensions 
for  the  blind,  and  the  author  explains  in 
simple  language  these  phases  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  directly  affect  the  blind. 

The  Popular  Mechanics  Magazine  for 
September,  1935,  contains  an  article  under 
the  title,  “Borrowed  Eyes  for  the  Blind,” 
dealing  with  guide  dogs  for  the  blind  and 
the  training  given  them  at  The  Seeing  Eye, 
Inc.,  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  if  the  dogs  could  be  provided, 
there  are  more  than  ten  thousand  sightless 
people  in  the  United  States  today  who  would 
benefit  by  them.  Just  as  braille  has  freed 
these  people  in  the  mental  world,  so  these 
educated  guide  dogs  have  proved  their  ability 
to  free  the  blind  in  the  physical  world. 

The  magazine  Time  for  January  27,  1936, 
contains  the  life  story  of  Ralph  Rowe 
Teetor,  Vice-President  and  Research  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Perfect  Circle  Company.  Blind  from 
the  age  of  six,  Mr.  Teetor  has  been  able  to 


carve  out  for  himself  a  career  in  industry 
among  automotive  engineers. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
London  continue  to  send  out  their  helpful 
bulletins  dealing  with  education  and  voca¬ 
tions  of  the  blind.  Number  8  of  these  bul¬ 
letins  is  the  Report  on  Sighted  Labor  in 
Workshops  for  the  Blind.  In  the  report,  five 
trades  have  been  considered :  basket-making, 
brush-making,  bedding,  mat-making,  and  flat 
machine  knitting.  Figures  were  sought  that 
would  show  how  the  ratio  of  sighted  labor 
to  blind  labor  in  a  workshop  would  influence 
the  general  success  of  the  shop.  An  appendix 
with  various  tables  is  included.  * 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  Bul¬ 
letin  Number  9,  Blind  University  Grad¬ 
uates,  is  a  discussion  of  the  success  at¬ 
tained  by  blind  students  in  institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  later  life.  There  is  a  list 
of  blind  university  graduates  between  the 
years  1884  and  1934,  giving  facts  about  their 
later  careers. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  Bul¬ 
letin  Number  10  is  Massage  as  a  Profession 
for  the  Blind.  The  information  contained  in 
the  bulletin  was  collected  with  the  intention 
that  those  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  might  know  something  of  the  type  of 
candidate  likely  to  succeed,  the  special  train¬ 
ing  he  or  she  must  secure,  and  the  future 
prospects  of  those  who  in  due  course  become 
qualified.  Special  importance  is  given  to  the 
question  of  selection  of  candidates,  physical 
fitness,  educational  fitness,  personality,  and 
prospects.  The  training  given  to  blind  mas¬ 
seurs  in  England  is  discussed  in  detail. 

Helga  Lende 
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before  the  date  of  publication. 


Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  six  members  of  the  original 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Society  are  still  serv¬ 
ing  and  that  the  first  president,  Mr.  Edward 
E.  Evans,  holds  the  same  position  as  he  did 
when  the  organization  was  founded  twelve 
years  ago.  .  .  .  The  social  clubs  which  were 
formed  ten  years  ago  are  still  meeting  regu¬ 
larly.  Among  these  are:  the  Happy  Times 
Club,  a  group  of  thirty-four  women  which  meets 
once  a  month;  the  Progressive  Club,  consisting 
of  men  and  women  who  get  together  twice  a 
month  for  an  educational  program  and  danc¬ 
ing.  This  club  has  an  average  attendance  of 
seventy  people,  and  members  of  the  Lions  Club 
furnish  transportation.  Picnics  and  parties 
comprise  the  remainder  of  the  social  activities. 

.  .  .  The  Lions  Club  has  been  very  active  in 
work  for  the  blind.  The  members  furnish  trans¬ 
portation,  supply  clothing  whenever  an  appeal 
is  made,  sponsor  scholarships,  give  financial 
assistance,  and  have  set  up  a  revolving  fund 
from  which  small  loans  can  be  made.  .  .  . 
Shop  sales  have  increased  during  the  year  and 
the  products  have  been  well  advertised.  A 
salesman,  working  on  commission,  has  been 
canvassing  the  city  with  samples  of  rugs,  door 
mats,  brooms,  and  taking  orders  for  chair-can¬ 
ing.  Rush  caning  has  also  been  developed.  .  .  . 
On  February  14,  over  a  hundred  people  at¬ 
tended  the  annual  Valentine  party  given  by  the 
Council  of  Catholic  Women. 

The  Seeing  Eye — The  first  motion  picture 
devoted  entirely  to  the  work  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion  has  been  produced  by  Educational  Pic¬ 
tures,  Inc.,  and  has  been  recently  released  to 
theatres  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
film,  which  shows  in  detail  the  selection  and 
education  of  the  dogs,  follows  through  the 
training  and  instruction  given  to  the  blind  stu¬ 
dents.  It  may  be  secured  for  exhibition  by 
communication  with  the  theatres  in  each  city. 


National  Library  for  the  Blind — During 
1935  in  nearly  every  branch  of  the  work  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  library,  the  amount  of  work 
done  and  the  services  performed  have  shown 
an  increase  over  the  preceding  year.  This  is 
particularly  evident  in  the  total  figures  repre¬ 
senting  the  number  of  books  and  periodicals  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  library,  the  circulation  of  books, 
the  number  of  readers,  and  in  the  constructive 
operations  of  the  library.  .  .  .  The  personnel 
of  the  library  is  the  same,  there  being  six  em¬ 
ployees  working  through  the  medium  of  touch 
and  a  sighted  director.  Many  sighted  volunteers 
have  helped  with  the  shellacking,  binding,  sew¬ 
ing,  addressing,  and  other  necessary  jobs. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind — 
Philadelphia’s  ninth  educational  week  for  the 
blind  was  held  in  the  Gimbel  Brothers  store 
auditorium  from  March  9  to  13,  and  twenty- 
one  organizations  interested  in  work  for  the 
blind,  including  church  and  club  groups,  co¬ 
operated  in  the  program.  Demonstrations  were 
given  by  blind  individuals,  appliances  used 
by  the  blind  were  on  display,  and  blind-made 
goods  were  on  sale.  ...  In  an  effort  to  pre¬ 
vent  unnecessary  blindness,  the  Philadelphia 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  has 
been  organized  to  operate  in  connection  with 
the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Association. 
Miss  Evelyn  M.  Carpenter,  formerly  Super¬ 
visor  of  Conservation  of  Vision  for  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  is  direct¬ 
ing  the  program  which  aims  to  correlate  the 
work  of  all  the  existing  agencies. 

Blind  Peoples'  Association  of  Connecticut — 
This  organization,  which  meets  the  second 
Saturday  in  every  month,  has  elected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers:  President,  Emil  A.  Johnsen; 
Vice-President,  Johanna  Hilgenberg;  Treas¬ 
urer,  Burton  Beavon;  Corresponding  and  Re¬ 
cording  Secretary,  Helen  L.  Knox. 
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Perkins  Institution — Exact  measurements  of 
the  auditory  acuity  of  all  the  pupils  of  the 
school  are  to  be  obtained  through  the  use  of  a 
Western  Electric  Audiometer  which  has  re¬ 
cently  been  purchased.  .  .  .  Another  pupil  has 
entered  the  Blind-Deaf  Department,  a  five- 
year-old  child  from  Lowell,  Massachusetts, 
named  Patrick  Quealy.  .  .  .  Two  members  of 
the  Harvard  class  have  left;  Miss  Elizabeth 
Dunn  will  teach  in  the  Florida  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  Donald  Hathaway  is  to  work  for 
the  Hadley  Correspondence  School.  .  .  .  Mrs. 
Marjory  F.  Platt,  leader  of  the  Perkins’  Girl 
Scout  troop,  is  representing  the  blind  Girl 
Scouts  of  the  United  States  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Training  Course  at  Bedford  College, 
Regents  Park,  London.  ...  A  granite  stone 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  first  director, 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  and  his  wife,  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  has  been  placed  in  the  Walk  of 
Fame  at  Rollins  College,  Florida.  .  .  .  The  an¬ 
nual  demonstration  and  gym  exhibition  was 
held  on  Saturday,  February  22.  .  .  .  On  the 
evening  of  April  3  and  the  afternoon  of  April 
4,  The  Music  Master  by  Charles  Klein  was 
presented  by  the  boys  of  the  upper  school. 
Three  members  of  the  Harvard  class  will  play 
the  female  parts.  .  .  .  The  spring  concert  is  to 
be  held  on  May  17  in  the  auditorium  of  Wel¬ 
lesley  College  under  the  auspices  of  the  music 
department  of  the  college. 

\ 

Shreveport  Association  for  the  Blind — The 
annual  district  meeting  of  the  Shreveport 
Lion’s  Club  will  be  held  Wednesday  evening, 
March  27,  and  a  number  of  blind  people  have 
been  invited  to  attend.  At  this  banquet  there 
will  also  be  a  display  of  blind-made  products. 
.  .  .  The  association  is  planning  to  have  an 
Educational  Week  for  the  Blind  during  the 
early  part  of  April. 

Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind — A 
number  of  improvements  have  been  made  at 
the  school  during  the  past  six  months.  All  of 
the  buildings  are  now  connected  by  cement 
walks,  and  a  network  of  paved  driveways 
covers  the  grounds.  The  main  building  was  en¬ 
larged,  and  new  equipment  has  been  purchased 
for  the  dining-room  and  kitchen.  .  .  .  An  elec¬ 
tric  bell  system  has  also  been  installed  to  pre¬ 


vent  tardiness  to  classes.  .  .  .  The  legislature 
has  made  an  appropriation  which  enables  the 
school  to  have  a  new  bus.  ...  A  twenty-five 
piece  band  has  been  added  to  the  music  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  school  and  will  be  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Mr.  Eugene  Landreth,  a  former 
graduate  of  the  school.  .  .  .  During  the  last 
two  months,  the  boys  have  organized  a  basket¬ 
ball  team.  .  .  .  Several  new  members  have 
been  added  to  the  staff.  Miss  Sue  Lyons  was 
appointed  as  full-time  nurse  in  the  fall.  The 
dining-room  has  a  new  manager,  Miss  Floy 
Jackson.  The  resignation  of  Mrs.  John  P.  Car- 
ruth  made  another  vacancy,  and  Miss  Ruth 
Goggans  is  now  teaching  typing. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind — The  research  assistant  from 
Perkins,  Miss  Janet  Cairns,  and  Miss  Ruth 
Sargent  of  the  Overbrook  staff  visited  the  fa¬ 
mous,  progressive  training  school  at  Vineland 
together  in  order  to  observe  the  Social  Ma¬ 
turity  Scale  in  operation.  On  February  26, 
Mrs.  Katherine  Bradway,  the  research  assistant 
at  Vineland,  returned  the  visit  and  demon¬ 
strated  this  Scale  at  the  Teachers’  Meeting. 
.  .  .  Robert  Ege,  outstanding  pianist  and 
organist  specializing  in  music  at  Overbrook, 
participated  in  the  program  of  the  Philadelphia 
Chapter,  Society  of  New  England  Women,  at 
the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel  on  January  8. 
.  .  .  For  a  number  of  years,  bowling  has  been 
popular  at  the  school  among  the  boys,  the 
faculty,  and  the  alumni.  The  Scout  troop  won 
the  only  two  outside  contests  they  entered, 
scoring  597  to  277  against  Troop  256,  and  597 
to  366  against  Troop  56,  both  of  West  Phila¬ 
delphia.  .  .  .  Another  form  of  sport  which  en¬ 
ables  the  blind  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with 
the  seeing  and  offers  opportunity  for  contacts 
with  the  outside  world  is  wrestling.  Overbrook 
won  every  match  they  entered  this  season,  con¬ 
tinuing  their  record  of  no  defeats  for  four 
years.  The  team  wrestled  with  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  freshman  team  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  winning  both  times,  and  also  defeated 
teams  from  several  other  schools  for  the  blind. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Neal  Quimby,  instructor  of  Physical 
Education  at  Overbrook,  and  two  members  of 
the  wrestling  team  appeared  briefly  in  a  radio 
program  publicizing  the  sport  of  wrestling, 
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which  was  broadcast  over  station  KYW  on 
February  25.  .  .  .  On  the  occasion  of  the  New 
York  Institute’s  athletic  meet  with  Overbrook, 
an  amateur  program  was  arranged  as  enter¬ 
tainment  for  the  evening.  Boys  of  every 
grade  in  school  participated,  and  prizes  were 
awarded.  .  .  .  During  February,  the  visitors 
to  Overbrook  included  Mr.  Paul  J.  Langan  of 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Miss 
Evelyn  C.  McKay  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  who  spoke  at  the  Teachers’ 
Meeting  and  later  advised  the  Committee  on 
Vocational  Guidance,  and  Miss  Alice  Car¬ 
penter,  a  teacher  in  the  Ming  Sum  School  for 
the  Blind,  Canton,  China.  Miss  Carpenter,  who 
came  to  observe  methods  of  classroom  and 
playground  procedure,  addressed  the  faculty 
and  student  body  in  the  Auditorium  at  Morn¬ 
ing  Prayers.  .  .  .  Mr.  Harrison  A.  Matsinger, 
teacher  of  poultry  husbandry  and  general 
science,  has  been  giving  a  series  of  talks  to  the 
student  body  on  China  and  the  Philippine  Is¬ 
lands,  where  he  lived  for  a  number  of  years. 
.  .  .  Those  interested  in  dramatics  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  attending  the  play  One  of  the 
Family ,  presented  at  the  Plays  and  Players 
Club,  by  the  Emilie  Kryder  Norris  School  of 
Expression  and  Dramatic  Art,  for  the  benefit 
of  Overbrook,  on  February  10.  .  .  .  Nearly 
sixty  members  were  present  at  the  Alumni 
Smoker  February  15,  some  of  them  journeying 
for  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  or  more. 

.  .  .  Dr.  Burritt  delivered  an  address  on  the 
history  of  education  of  the  blind  as  exemplified 
by  Overbrook  at  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind  on  March  16.  His 
lecture  was  one  of  a  series  of  three  being 
given  by  superintendents  of  schools  for  the 
blind  in  connection  with  the  course,  Education 
124MK,  given  by  the  Institute  in  conjunction 
with  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind — A  “practice”  news-stand  is  being  con¬ 
structed  where  the  students  may  supply  the 
Institute  and  staff  with  all  the  usual  items  pur¬ 
chased  at  such  a  stand  and  may  get  experience 
in  handling  this  type  of  work.  .  .  .  Dr.  Edward 
E.  Allen,  Director  Emeritus  of  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution,  and  Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Pennsylvania 


Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  re¬ 
cently  visited  the  school  and  lectured  on  the 
history  of  work  for  the  blind  in  their  schools. 

Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind — The 
Commission,  in  co-operation  with  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  is  studying  a  pen¬ 
sion  system  which  is  to-  be  presented  at  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature  in  January,  1937. 
Approximately  272  persons  in  Delaware  are 
eligible  for  the  pension.  Of  this  number  48  are 
receiving  an  old  age  pension  and  will  probably 
later  be  transferred  to  the  blind  pension  list. 
.  .  .  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  Miss 
Mary  Weik,  a  junior  at  Overbrook,  to  enter 
the  senior  class  at  the  Pierre  du  Pont  High 
School  next  year.  .  .  .  Paul  Pierce,  a  totally 
blind  man  of  the  Blind  Shop,  has  launched  out 
in  a  new  venture.  He  is  the  sole  blind  agent 
in  Delaware  for  the  Chicky  Manufacturing 
Company,  makers  and  distributors  of  package 
candies  by  that  name.  These  candies  are  placed 
in  machines,  from  which  20  per  cent  of  the 
proceeds  go  to  Mr.  Pierce.  The  company  fur¬ 
nishes  the  machines,  and  a  number  of  them  have 
already  been  placed  in  factories,  garages,  and 
other  establishments  employing  many  people. 
Permission  to  install  these  machines  has  been 
given  in  some  places  only  when  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  that  it  would  mean  a  livelihood,  perhaps, 
for  a  blind  man;  everyone  has  co-operated. 

Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind — At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  school  year,  the  older  girls 
were  organized  as  a  camp  fire  group  under  the 
leadership  of  the  guardian  of  camp  fire  girls  in 
the  city.  .  .  .  Last  August  Mr.  Clark  Bruce, 
then  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  was  retired  from 
the  staff  of  the  school,  having  been  acquainted 
with  the  work  of  the  school  during  the  past  sixty 
years.  Born  in  Indiana  on  November  15,  1861, 
Mr.  Bruce  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  four  due  to 
an  accident.  During  his  childhood,  his  father  had 
brought  to  his  attention  a  successful  blind  piano- 
tuner,  and  the  small  boy  determined  to  enter  that 
profession.  The  family  moved  to  Iowa,  where 
they  remained  two  years,  and  young  Clark 
learned  to  read  out  of  a  borrowed  primer; 
then  they  removed  to  Nebraska.  In  the  fall  of 
1876,  Clark  Bruce  was  enrolled  in  the  school, 
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one  year  after  its  founding  by  Samuel  Bacon. 
Here  he  became  very  much  interested  in  his¬ 
tory  and  music.  After  graduating  from  the 
school  in  1886,  Clark  Bruce  went  to  Columbus, 
Ohio,  to  secure  training  in  piano-tuning,  and 
the  superintendent  employed  him  as  boys’  in¬ 
dustrial  teacher  on  his  return.  Mr.  Bruce  taught 
tuning,  broom-making,  and  even  violin.  Later, 
as  the  work  of  the  school  expanded,  Mr.  Bruce 
gave  instruction  in  weaving,  chair-caning,  the 
making  of  brushes,  mops,  mats,  leather,  belts, 
and  basketry.  In  later  years  he  was  made  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Nebraska  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  and  at  that  time  tried  to  establish 
a  student-fund  which  could  be  used  to  assist 
boys  and  girls  after  graduation.  The  following 
has  been  said  of  Mr.  Bruce:  “By  precept  and 
by  example  he  sought  to  stimulate  in  his  pu¬ 
pils  the  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  offered  by  the  school,  to  be  thorough 
in  the  performance  of  every  task,  to  acquit 
themselves  like  men.  While  it  is  true  that  blind¬ 
ness  has  barred  Mr.  Bruce  from  much  that 
contributes  to  the  fullness  of  life,  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  courageous  spirit  in  which  he  ac¬ 
cepted  his  handicap  has  made  fuller  and  richer 
countless  other  lives.” 

Arizona  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind — A  new  school  building,  which  will  house 
the  academic  classes  of  both  departments,  is 
under  construction  at  the  present  time.  Classes 
are  now  held  in  several  different  buildings. 
Much  dormitory  space  that  is  needed  for  sleep¬ 
ing  quarters  must  now  be  used  for  classrooms. 
The  new  building  will  be  completed  within  a 
few  weeks  and  will  have  twenty-two  classrooms, 
libraries  for  both  departments,  an  auditorium, 
and  a  room  equipped  for  science  classes.  .  .  . 
In  the  last  Boy  Scout  field  meet  in  Tucson, 
the  school  troop  placed  first  by  a  margin  of 
twenty  points  in  competition  with  the  other 
troops  in  the  Catalina  Council.  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  school  to  make  as  many  connections  as 
possible  with  the  community  life  of  Tucson. 
.  .  .  Several  of  the  boys  of  the  Department 
for  the  Blind  have  been  awarded  memberships 
in  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  where  they  will  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  many  sports  of¬ 


fered  there.  .  .  .  Within  the  past  three  years, 
the  Department  for  the  Blind  has  increased  its 
enrollment  from  sixteen  to  thirty-four.  There 
are  now  four  pupils  doing  regular  high  school 
work.  The  Department  has  one  deaf-blind  pu¬ 
pil  who  entered  the  school  last  October.  Even 
though  she  has  been  out  of  school  for  five 
years  and  has  had  no  instruction  during  that 
time,  she  is  said  to  be  making  rapid  progress. 

Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  of  New  Orleans — 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors,  which  was  held  Thursday,  March  19, 
new  officers  and  a  Board  of  Directors  were 
elected.  The  executives  elected  were :  President, 
Mr.  Paul  J.  Thompson;  first  vice-president, 
Mr.  Horace  Newman;  second  vice-president, 
Mr.  E.  L.  Chapotel;  third  vice-president,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Elder;  treasurer,  Dr.  Abe  Mattes;  cor¬ 
responding  secretary,  Mrs.  Bernard  G.  Levy; 
recording  secretary,  Mr.  E.  T.  Colton. 

The  Maryland  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness — The  annual  luncheon  of  the  Society 
was  held  in  Baltimore  on  April  28. 

Colorado  State  Commission  for  the  Blind — 
A  storeroom,  located  at  1542  Cleveland  Place, 
in  the  business  district  of  Denver,  has  been 
donated  for  a  salesroom  where  the  blind  will 
also  be  able  to  carry  on  an  intensive  wool  weav¬ 
ing  and  spinning  project.  After  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  this  work  at  the  Western  Stock  Show  in 
January,  many  orders  were  received  for  rugs  and 
saddle  blankets. 

New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind — At  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  on  February 
1 7,  a  new  hospital  building,  which  has  been 
under  construction  for  the  past  six  months, 
was  accepted  from  the  contractor.  This  is  a 
modern  fireproof  structure  with  terrazzo  floors 
and  clay  tile  roof.  It  has  a  normal  capacity  of 
twenty-four  beds  and  is  modern  and  complete 
in  all  details  necessary  for  an  institutional  hos¬ 
pital  in  a  school  of  this  size. 

Adult  Blind  Home  and  Association  for  the 
Blind  (Denver) — The  annual  reception  was 
held  on  Thursday,  April  16,  to  commemorate 
twenty-three  years  of  service.  A  work  exhibit 
iwas  held  at  the  shop  during  the  afternoon. 
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ANOTHER  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

The  Light  That  Did  Not  Fail,  by  Clar¬ 
ence  Hawkes.  Chapman  and  Grimes,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  1935.  178  pp.  $2.00. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  man  twice  writes  his 
life  story.  Some  authors  have  given  instal¬ 
ments  of  their  personal  histories  (see  Helen 
Keller’s  Story  of  My  Life  and  Midstream) , 
but  it  is  rather  a  novelty  to  find  a  case  where 
a  writer  begins  da  capo  and  repeats  the  whole 
passage.  But  such  a  one  is  Mr.  Clarence 
Hawkes  of  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  blind,  animal-story  writer  who 
in  The  Light  That  Did  Not  Fail  incorporates 
his  previous  autobiography,  Hitting  the  Dark 
Trail,  while  of  necessity  adding  facts  and 
experiences  subsequent  to  the  point  at  which 
the  “Dark  Trail”  ends.  But,  it  is  all  very 
interesting  and  should  be  inspiring  to  all  the 
rest  of  us  who  are  stumbling  along  the  trail 
whose  high  spots,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Hawkes 
has  hit  to  some  advantage.  We  cannot  too 
often  hear,  as  it  were,  the  living  voice  of 
such  a  successful  blind  man. 

Mr.  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson,  in  his  novel 
If  Winter  Comes,  presents  a  most  remark¬ 
able  hero.  Mark  Sabre  was  a  man  so  emi¬ 
nently  fair  that  he  never  came  to  any  definite 
decision  leading  to  action  for  fear  a  person 
holding  a  different  view  might  be  right,  thus 
proving  Mark  to  be  wrong,  and  Mark  did 
not  wish  to  impose  a  wrong  judgment  upon 
anyone.  He  was  thus  in  a  state  of  constant 
and  perfect  equilibrium.  Only  once  did  he 
come  to  a  definite  conclusion  resulting  in 
positive  action,  and  that  was  just  the  time 
when  he  should  have  remained  static.  .  .  . 
Now,  Mr.  Hawkes  is  Mark  Sabre’s  direct 
opposite.  His  whole  life,  as  described  in  his 
present  autobiography,  shows  decision, 
promptitude,  ability,  and  determination  to 
succeed.  Nothing  is  allowed  to  keep  him 
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from  his  goal,  which  is  a  bright  and  highly 
placed  one,  namely,  that  of  economic  inde¬ 
pendence  gained  by  self-discipline  and  the 
development  of  qualities  which  the  ordinary 
man  often  regards  as  destroyed  at  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  physical  blindness.  Had  Mr. 
Hawkes  been  Mark  Sabre  he  would  now 
probably  be  smoking  a  cheap  pipe  in  the 
sitting-room  of  a  county  home  somewhere, 
but  being  Clarence  Hawkes  he  probably  does 
not  smoke  at  all  and  spends  most  of  his  time 
in  his  own  library  located  in  his  own  house. 

Mr.  Hawkes  was  most  fortunate  in  having 
thirteen  years  of  normal  vision,  during 
which  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  field 
and  forest,  studying  the  habits  and  life  his¬ 
tories  of  many  four-footed  and  winged 
friends  of  man.  When  arrived  at  man’s  es¬ 
tate,  though  deprived  of  the  blessing  of 
physical  sight,  Mr.  Hawkes  was  able,  when 
the  inspiration  came  to  him,  to  use  his  re¬ 
membered  experiences  of  those  halcyon  boy¬ 
hood  days  in  writing  some  of  the  best  ani¬ 
mal  stories  which  have  appeared  during  the 
past  thirty  years.  He  belongs  to  that  group 
of  writers  which  seeks  to  be  accurate  rather 
than  sentimental.  This  implies  close  observa¬ 
tion  coupled  with  intelligent  collation  of 
printed  and  hearsay  evidence,  and  in  all  of 
these  branches  Mr.  Hawkes  is  pre-eminent. 
Such  an  authority  as  Dr.  Hornaday,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bronx  Zoo,  is  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
Hawkes’  books  are  among  the  very  best  of 
their  class.  He  has  written  more  than  thirty 
animal  stories,  as  well  as  five  or  six  volumes 
of  verse,  two  novels,  and  other  books  of  a 
miscellaneous  character.  He  can  practically 
run  his  hand  along  a  row  of  forty-two  vol¬ 
umes  over  his  own  signature.  How  many 
more  of  us  are  there  who  can  go  and  do  like¬ 
wise?  None,  I  believe,  unless  it  be  Helen 
Keller,  and  even  she  would  have  difficulty, 
I  think,  in  equalling  Mr.  Hawkes  on  the 
score  of  number  of  titles. 

But  Mr.  Hawkes  did  not  begin  his  literary 
life  as  a  writer  of  animal  tales.  Like  many 
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another  literary  celebrity,  he  began  with 
poetry,  and  strange  to  say,  his  very  first 
venture  in  this  field  was  a  success.  How  did 
he  do  it?  Oh,  yes,  I  know.  He  tells  us  in 
The  Light  That  Did  Not  Fail,  but  that  does 
not  explain  it.  Others  have  adopted  the  same 
technique — subscriptions,  publishers’  blurbs, 
and  so  on — but  success!  .  .  .  That  bird  is 
coy  of  lighting  on  banners.  She  has  her  favo¬ 
rites,  and  Mr.  Hawkes  seems  to  be  one  of 
these.  It  is  because  of  the  fact  that  he  writes 
stuff  worth  while.  If  all  writers  would  do 
the  same  thing,  our  presses  might  not  work 
over-time  so  often,  but  the  world  would  be 
all  the  better  for  their  rest. 

Mr.  Hawkes’  autobiography  is  really,  as  1 
have  already  said,  most  interesting  and 
should  be  an  inspiring  book.  It  is  a  pity  that 
it  has  evidently  been  written  so  hastily  and 
proofread  so  poorly.  There  are  a  number  of 
instances  where  textual  repetition  rather 
weakens  the  effect  of  the  story,  which  is 
otherwise  clear,  vigorous,  active,  and  full  of 
color.  Also,  we  are  rather  jarred  to  read 
“laid”  for  “lay”  and  “lay”  for  “lie,”  when 
we  learn  that  a  man  was  in  eminent  danger, 
and  further,  that  an  invalid  called  the  “stay- 
at-home  lady”  heard  “the  slow  shuffle  of 
feet  as  night  workers  hurried  homeward.” 
These  last  incongruities  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  Mr.  Hawkes,  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  departed  from  his  usual  practice  and 
left  the  proofreading  to  someone  else.  He  is 
too  experienced  a  writer  to  wittingly  allow 
such  defects  to  appear  in  his  work.  He  has 
too  much  respect  for  the  qualities  of  style, 
but  one  must  not  allow  such  peccadilloes  to 
divert  one’s  attention  from  the  main  theme, 
which  is  the  story  of  a  brave  man  fighting  a 
hard  battle  and  winning  splendidly. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  The  Light  That 
Did  Not  Fail  is  now  in  braille  (Howe  Me¬ 
morial  Press),  and  we  hope  every  patron 
of  every  library  for  the  blind  will  read  it. 
It  will  do  him  good. 

S.  C.  Swift 


A  MUSICIAN  WHO  BECAME  BLIND 

Frederick  Delius,  Memories  of  My 
Brother,  by  Clare  Delius.  Ivor  Nicholson 
and  Watson ,  London,  England.  277  pp.  15s. 

On  June  10,  1934,  there  passed  away  at 
Grez-sur-Loing  a  man  whose  life  proved 
that  even  in  these  prosaic  days  adventure, 
romance,  and  eccentric  bohemianism  are  not 
entirely  dead.  Frederick  Delius,  the  son  of 
a  Yorkshire  wool  merchant  of  German  birth, 
was  marked  by  the  fairies  in  childhood  for 
a  musical  career.  His  father,  a  man  imbued 
with  Prussian  ideas  of  discipline,  did  his  ut¬ 
most  to  compel  his  son  to  work  among  the 
wool  bales;  but  Frederick  was  determined 
to  follow  the  light  which  he  saw  always 
flickering  before  him,  and  at  an  early  age 
declared  point  blank  he  could  not  and  would 
not  deal  in  wool.  He  suggested  orange  plant¬ 
ing  in  Florida  as  an  alternative,  and  his  fa¬ 
ther,  still  clinging  to  the  hope  of  making  a 
business  man  of  him,  bought  property  for 
him  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  John  River. 
But  young  Delius’  idea  was  really  to  remove 
himself  as  far  as  possible  from  paternal 
control.  Orange  planting  in  itself  was  merely 
an  excuse,  a  means  to  an  end. 

It  is  strange,  however,  to  observe  how 
children  of  destiny,  while  believing  they  are 
acting  in  accordance  with  their  own  plans, 
seem  to  be  led  by  some  higher  power.  Fred¬ 
erick  Delius,  though  musical  to  his  finger-tips, 
knew  little  when  he  went  to  Florida  of  the 
laws  of  composition.  But  he  one  day  was 
testing  several  pianos  in  a  store  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  buying  an  instrument,  when  his 
playing  was  overheard  by  a  local  church  or¬ 
ganist  and  teacher  named  Ward.  This  man 
was  so  attracted  by  the  execution  of  the  un¬ 
known  musician  that  he  introduced  himself, 
and  the  two  became  warm  friends.  Ward, 
during  the  next  six  months,  stayed  at  Delius’ 
plantation  and  gave  the  young  Englishman 
daily  lessons  in  the  fundamentals  of  musical 
composition.  He  further  advised  his  pupil 
to  finish  his  musical  training  in  Leipzig. 
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About  this  time  Ernest  Delius,  his  ne’er- 
do-well  elder  brother,  who  had  been  sent 
out  to  New  Zealand  to  engage  in  sheep 
farming,  turned  up  at  Solano  Grove  (the 
Florida  estate)  with  a  song  and  a  keg  of 
whiskey.  Frederick  saw  a  means  of  escape 
and  without  more  ado  turned  his  plantation 
over  to  his  brother  and  began  his  odyssey 
toward  Germany.  After  months  of  varying 
fortunes  in  Florida,  Virginia,  and  New  York, 
his  father,  who  had  employed  a  detective 
to  learn  of  his  son’s  whereabouts,  was  in¬ 
formed  that  the  heart-breaking  prodigy  was 
a  church  organist  in  New  York  City. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  Frederick 
Delius  was  reluctantly  allowed  by  his  father 
to  enter  the  Conservatory  in  Leipzig,  where 
he  studied  for  a  couple  of  years.  But  per¬ 
haps  even  more  than  the  technical  knowledge 
gained  by  this  experience  were  the  young 
man’s  taste  and  character  formed  by  the 
contacts  and  friendships  made.  Chief  among 
these  was  his  association  with  Grieg,  which 
proved  to  be  the  deciding  factor  in  his  life. 
Delius  had  a  meeting  with  his  father  in  Lon¬ 
don.  The  parent  had  always  maintained  that 
“musicianship”  was  no  career  for  a  gentle¬ 
man  and  angrily  told  his  son  so  for  the 
hundredth  time  at  the  London  meeting,  and, 
furthermore,  threatened  to  cut  off  all  finan¬ 
cial  support  if  his  son  persisted  in  follow¬ 
ing  his  will-o’-the-wisp.  Grieg  happened  to 
be  in  London  at  that  moment.  Delius  went 
to  him  in  despair  and  told  him  of  the  im¬ 
passe.  Grieg  invited  the  irate  wool  merchant 
to  dine  with  him,  and  so  charmed  and  flat¬ 
tered  was  he  that  before  the  evening  was 
over  he  had  consented  to  his  son’s  entering 
definitely  on  a  musical  career.  From  this 
time  forward  Frederick  Delius  threw  him¬ 
self  heart  and  soul  into  study  and  composi¬ 
tion.  From  the  end  of  the  ’nineties  to  the 
close  of  his  life,  he  produced  work  after 
work  which  proved  him  to  be  a  genius  of 
high  order  and  gave  to  the  music  of  the 
present  century  a  distinctive  stamp  of  mod¬ 
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ernity.  Due  to  the  enthusiasm  and  persist¬ 
ence  of  Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  the  celebrated 
conductor,  Delius’  music  was  made  popular 
in  England,  making  possible  the  brilliantly 
successful  Delius  Festival  of  1929. 

Delius  himself  was  present  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  and  created  unbounded  enthusiasm 
and  deep  and  sincere  sympathy.  Why  this 
emotion?  He  was  suffering  from  an  obscure, 
progressive  paralysis  which  affected  his  sight, 
resulting  finally  in  total  blindness. 

Frederick  Delius  cannot,  of  course,  be 
properly  placed  in  the  company  of  those 
composers  who  have  been  without  sight  all 
through  their  active  lives.  His  blindness  was 
a  fact  of  but  the  last  nine  years  of  the  sev¬ 
enty-three  of  his  life.  But  he  possesses  an 
interest  for  the  blind  in  that,  in  spite  of 
complete  physical  impotence  and  loss  of 
vision,  he  still  continued  to  compose,  dictat¬ 
ing  his  scores  to  his  devoted  wife  and  to 
an  equally  devoted  musical  secretary,  the 
musician,  Eric  Fenby.  He  possessed  an  in¬ 
domitable  soul  which  refused  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged  by  any  obstacle  whatever.  These 
last  physically  dark  years  were  spiritually 
bright  with  never-failing  humor,  constant 
interest  in  world  affairs,  and  steady,  never- 
tiring  mental  activity.  This  phase  entitles 
us  to  rank  this  brilliant  composer,  the  great¬ 
est  in  English  history  since  Purcell,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  with  Henry 
Fawcett  as  a  steadily  shining  “beacon  for 
the  blind.” 

In  the  Divine  Comedy  Dante  ascends  the 
Mount  of  Purgatory,  which  he  finds  very 
steep  and  rugged,  particularly  near  its  foot. 
At  one  point  he  meets  a  spirit  who  seems 
to  be  discouraged  and  weary.  In  conversa¬ 
tion  with  this  shade,  the  poet  remonstrates 
with  him  on  his  lack  of  energy  in  climbing 
the  slope.  The  spirit  replies,  “Va’  su  tu,  che 
se’  valente” — Go  up,  thou,  who  art  valiant. 
In  reading  Frederick  Delius ,  Memories  of 
My  Brother,  one  is  impelled  to  the  conclusion 
that  some  spirit  was  from  the  start  always 
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and  insistently  crying  to  the  subject  of  this 
book,  “Va ’  su  tu,  che  se’  valente”.  His  life 
from  childhood  to  that  final  decisive  meet¬ 
ing  between  his  father  and  Grieg  was  a 
constant  struggle  up  the  purgatorial  moun¬ 
tain  of  opposition,  scorn,  prohibition.  But, 
when  once  the  opposition  of  the  elder  Delius 
was  removed,  the  younger  ran  light  and 
sure-footed  up  the  slope  to  enter  the  para¬ 
dise  of  the  fulfillment  of  his  destiny.  Clare 
Delius  has,  in  the  life-story  of  her  brother, 
written  an  intensely  interesting,  vital  work. 
It  is  not  formal,  staid,  stiff,  like  so  many 
biographies,  but  is  intimate,  free,  and  often 
as  breezy  as  the  wind-swept  moors  of  the 
country  which  gave  birth  to  both  the  writer 
and  her  subject.  There  is  no  pretension  to 
fine  writing,  but  the  book  is  all  the  more 
fascinating  on  this  account.  It  is  much  more 
like  a  novel  than  a  biography.  I  know  that 
the  reader  who  reads  the  first  page  will  not 
close  the  volume  till  he  has  read  the  last. 

S.  C.  Swift 

LEISURE  TIME  ACTIVITIES 

The  Arts  of  Leisure,  by  Marjorie  Bar- 
stow  Greenbie.  New  York,  N.  Y .  /pj5  $2.50. 

“How  melancholy  a  thing  is  time,  if  all 
we  can  do  is  kill  it,”  says  Marjorie  Barstow 
Greenbie’s  fascinating  book  The  Arts  of 
Leisure .  Convincingly  and  temptingly  she 
presents  the  ready  wealth  of  pleasure  and 
charm  to  be  enjoyed  in  leisure  hours.  One’s 
consciousness  is  pricked  with  how  continu¬ 
ally  overlooked  are  the  rich  bits  of  meat 
still  hidden  in  the  shell  of  our  heedlessly 
frantic  existence. 

The  thought  occurs  of  the  use  to  which 
this  book  might  be  put  by  the  home  teacher. 
It  is  a  veritable  storehouse  of  material  for  the 
long  hours  of  enforced  “leisure”  to  which 
those  without  sight  are  subject. 

The  equipment  for  leisure,  says  Mrs. 
Greenbie,  includes  two  ears,  two  hands,  a 
heart,  a  memory,  and  a  tongue,  or  even  a 


fraction  of  these,  for  “almost  anything  you 
can  do  is  fun,  provided  you  do  it  because 
you  want  to,  and  have  all  the  time  in  the 
world  for  it,  and  need  not  make  any  money 
by  it,  and  everybody  lets  you  alone  while 
you  are  doing  it”. 

Adventuring  through  the  twenty-five 
“arts”  described  in  this  book,  such  as  “the 
serene  art  of  meditation,”  the  delightful 
“preposterous  art  of  self-indulgence,”  “the 
difficult  art  of  being  sociable,”  and  “the  ab¬ 
sorbing  art  of  making  things,”  etc.,  there 
is  much  to  select  from,  out  of  which  one 
may  mold  a  richer  and  more  enjoyable  life. 
“What  will  make  you  personally  happy  is 
the  one  thing  you  cannot  take  any  man’s 
word  for.” 

M.  Roberta  Townsend 

RECENT  MOON  PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  works  were  published  in 
Moon  during  January  and  February: 

Per  Vol. 

3783-92  In  the  Steps  of  the  Mas¬ 


ter,  by  H.  V.  Morton. 
(Limited  Edition)  10 
vols .  $s.  6d. 

3793"7  Anne  and  Her  Mother,  by 
O.  Douglas.  (Limited 
Edition)  5  vols . 5 s.  6d. 

3798-800  The  Burma  Ruby,  by  J.  S. 

Fletcher.  (Limited  Edi¬ 
tion)  3  vols .  5 s.  6d. 

3806-11  The  £ 200  Millionaire,  by 
W.  Martyr.  (Limited 
Edition)  6  vols . 5 s.  6d. 


MAGAZINE  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

A  new  forty-page  interpoint  magazine  in 
braille  grade  one  and  one-half,  entitled  Dis¬ 
covery  at  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Helen  Kel¬ 
ler,  is  being  published  by  the  John  Milton 
Foundation  and  first  appeared  in  January. 
The  editor,  Margaret  T.  Applegarth,  is  na¬ 
tionally  known  as  a  writer  and  speaker. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Half  of  each  issue  will  contain  stories 
and  stimulating  articles,  the  remainder  of 
the  magazine  consisting  of  the  uniform 
Sunday-school  lessons.  This  publication  is 
distributed  free  and  is  being  used  by  those 
in  charge  of  schools  for  the  blind,  in  public 
classes  for  the  blind,  by  teachers,  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Copies  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
Secretary,  John  Milton  Foundation,  383 
Bible  House,  Astor  Place,  New  York  City. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Teacher  desires  position  with  school  for 
the  blind  in  any  western  state.  Young  man, 
with  impaired  vision ;  B.  A.  degree  from  the 
University  of  California;  one  year  of  grad¬ 
uate  study  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California;  majors  in  education  and  social 
sciences;  minors  in  English  and  Spanish. 
Holds  valid  General  Secondary  School  Cre¬ 
dential  from  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Wishes  to  hear  from  superintendents 
of  western  schools  who  anticipate  vacancies 
in  their  teaching  staffs.  References.  S.  P. 
c/o  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 


8  7 

Young  Woman  desires  position  as  com¬ 
panion,  governess,  or  teacher.  Braille  tran¬ 
scriber,  five  years’  experience  as  settlement 
house  kindergarten  teacher  and  handicraft 
instructor,  librarian  while  at  college,  pianist, 
experienced  typist,  and  reader.  References. 
Helen  A.  Skolnik,  c/o  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

Experienced  French  Teacher,  native 
of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  speaking  French, 
German,  and  English,  transcribing  modern 
languages  into  braille,  would  like  position 
as  instructor  or  coach  for  one  or  a  group 
of  blind  persons.  Elisabeth  Lade,  470  Com¬ 
monwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

College  Graduate  desires  position  as 
music  teacher  in  a  school  for  the  blind.  Pre¬ 
pared  to  teach  piano,  piano  accordion,  pipe 
organ,  harmony,  counterpoint,  musical  his¬ 
tory,  etc.  B.S.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Oregon.  Has  impaired  vision.  References. 
Kenneth  G.  Clair,  1562  E.  13th  Street, 
Eugene,  Oregon. 

Nurse-Teacher  with  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  would  like  to  care  for  a  handicapped 
child.  B.  E.,  c/o  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
15  West  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum 

of - Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 


(Address) 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Nelson  Coon  is  in  charge  of  the  farming 
course  at  Perkins  Institution  and  has  written 
two  or  three  books  on  horticulture. 

J.  M.  Mortensen  is  editor  of  The  Gary 
Interstate,  Gary,  South  Dakota. 

Ben  Purse,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London, 
England,  is  himself  blind  and  has  long  been 
recognized  as  an  authority  on  matters  con¬ 
cerning  the  blind,  particularly  on  questions 
of  earnings  and  pensions. 

Ida  E.  Ridgeway  holds  the  position  of 
Supervisor  of  Work  for  Children  in  the 
Massachusetts  Division  for  the  Blind. 

Roderick  S.  Smith  acts  as  Insurance  Ad¬ 
visor  for  the  Blind  Relief  Service  of  the  Cook 
County  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare. 

Mabel  Sutherland  was  a  Special  Field 
Representative  in  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Virginia. 

S.  C.  Swift  is  Chief  Librarian  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


A  READY 
INCOME 

For  The  Blind 

Accepted  by  the  leading 
BLIND  ASSOCIATIONS 

VOCATIONAL  MATERIAL 

for  work  shop  and  home  of  rapidly 
growing  popularity.  Easy  to  make  and 
sell.  Spring  and  Summer  models.  No 
experience  necessary. 

Write  for  latest 
DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOG 
AND  LITERATURE 

LEATHERCRAFT  GUILD 
250  West  49th  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


M.  Roberta  Townsend  is  Associate  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Department  for  the  Blind  and 
Crippled,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BUND,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


I  wish  to  become  a 


□  Professional*  . . .  .$  2  per  annum 

□  Contributing  ....  10  per  annum 

□  Associate  .  25  per  annum 

□  Sustaining .  50  per  annum 

□  Patron  .  100  per  annum 

□  Life  . 1000 


member  of  the  Foundation 


paying 


per  annum. 


Name  . 

Business  Address 


Residence  Address 


. . .  Date . . 

*  Must  be  actively  engaged  in  or  connected  with  work  for  the  blind. 


A  NEW  GIFT  FOR  A  BLIND  FRIEND 

IS  YOUR  blind  friend  using  the  Talking  Book  libraries?  Has  he  one  of  the 
special  Talking  Book  machines  for  reading  these  books?  Every  blind  person 
should  possess  one.  Like  his  special  watch,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  his 
equipment. 

"The  Talking  Book  permits  all  the  blind  to  read  independent  of  the  seeing,  effort¬ 
lessly,  rapidly,  satisfyingly,  through  a  convenient  and  durable  medium.  In  terms  of 
human  benefit,  no  other  aid  for  the  blind  thus  far  developed  offers  so  much.” 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  one  reader  who  finds  in  his  Talking  Book  machine 
"the  emotional  compensation  and  intellectual  stimulus  of  abundant  reading." 

The  Talking  Books  which  may  be  borrowed  by  blind  people  free  of  charge  from 
any  of  the  leading  libraries  for  the  blind  cannot  be  used  unless  the  blind  person  has  an 
especially  designed  Talking  Book  machine. 


S-10 — Spring-driven  Model,  with  headphones — 
#25. 

AC- 12 — Electric  Model  for  Alternating  Current, 
without  headphones — $47.  Headphones  $2 
extra. 


U-10 — Universal  Electric  Model  for  Alternating 
and  Direct  Current,  without  headphones — 
#50.  Headphones  $2  extra. 

U-13 — Model  for  headphone  operation  only,  oper¬ 
ates  on  110  Volts  either  Alternating  or 
Direct  Current,  complete  with  headphones 
— #29. 


Express  charges  extra. 

These  machines  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  cost  by  the 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


New  Supply  of  Braille  Typewriters 

Ready  for  Shipment 

THE  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  braille  typewriter  incorporates  many 
of  the  convenient  features  of  the  regular  typewriter,  as  well  as  the  more  desirable 
characteristics  of  the  Hall  and  other  braille  machines.  The  L.  C.  Smith  &  Corona 
Typewriters,  Inc.,  has  arranged  to  manufacture  this  machine  for  the  Foundation 
at  little  or  no  profit  to  the  company,  and  the  high  quality  of  workmanship  which  char¬ 
acterizes  its  products  is  thus  assured  to  the  new  series. 

DESIRABLE  FEATURES 

An  improved  paper  feed  permitting  re-insertion  for  correction 
A  lever  line-spacer  allowing  for  carriage  return  and  line  spacing  in  one 
operation 

A  back-space  key  to  facilitate  corrections 

An  improved  paper-release  lever  and  paper  guide  to  facilitate  easy  and 
accurate  insertion  of  the  paper 
Convenient  adjustable  margin  stops 
Air  cushion  feet  to  prevent  slipping 

A  carriage-lock  lever  designed  to  hold  the  machine  rigid  while  being 
carried 

Immediate  delivery.  Price  $40,  plus  shipping  charges.  Carrying  case  $3  extra. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 
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LUETIC  TREATMENT  AT  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

By  Janet  H.  Cairns 


FOR  centuries,  the  ravages  wrought  by 
syphilis  have  been  recognized  with  em¬ 
phasis  directed  always  towards  effect  and 
away  from  cause.  Ignorance  as  to  the  source 
of  the  horrible  manifestations  of  this  dread 
disease  first  gave  rise  to  fear.  Implications 
of  immorality  later  suppressed  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  enlightening  information,  creating 
a  taboo  far  more  effective  than  any  censor¬ 
ship.  Shrouded  in  a  veil  of  mystery  and  of 
suspicion,  the  disease  has  effectively  with¬ 
stood  the  efforts  which  have  been  directed 
towards  its  eradication.  Many  thousands 
continue  to  reap  the  consequences  of  neglect 
based  on  ignorance,  a  cultivated  ignorance 
long  protected  by  a  society  unwilling  to 
recognize  and  openly  combat  this  source 
of  unmeasured  human  suffering. 

It  is  estimated  that,  if  blood  tests  were 
given  to  the  entire  population,  from  4  to 
7  per  cent  would  show  positive  reactions.  Of 
pregnant  women  who  submit  themselves  for 
blood  tests  in  prenatal  clinics,  from  5  to  10 
per  cent  are  found  to  have  syphilis.  While 
three-fourths  of  syphilitic  pregnancies  are 


miscarriages,  and  50  per  cent  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  born  die  before  reaching  the  age  of  six 
months,  still  3  per  cent  of  all  children  are 
found  to  have  prenatal  syphilis.  After  reach¬ 
ing  six  months  of  age,  these  children  may 
look  forward  to  a  normal  life  span.  The 
consistently  destructive  effects  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  will  be  localized,  manifesting  themselves 
in  damage  to  the  eyes,  ears,  or  central  nerv¬ 
ous  system. 

With  the  advance  of  medical  science  and 
with  the  persistent  efforts  to  re-educate  the 
public,  has  come  a  gradual  change  in  the 
attitude  towards  syphilis.  The  disease  is 
no  longer  detected  and  made  known  only  by 
its  ravages — diagnosis  need  not  now  be 
tragically  delayed.  Adequate  treatment,  pre¬ 
scribed  early  and  administered  intensively 
and  systematically,  will  arrest  and  cure  the 
disease.  Congenital  syphilis  which  is  not 
hereditary  can  definitely  be  prevented  by 
proper,  thorough  prenatal  treatment.  It  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  however, 
to  dwell  on  this  most  vital  phase  of  the  whole 
problem.  But  until  congenital  syphilis  is 
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brought  under  control  and  wiped  out,  no  re¬ 
laxation  of  efforts  directed  towards  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  this  end  may  be  countenanced. 

Our  immediate  concern  is  with  the  cost 
of  syphilis  expressed  in  terms  of  blindness, 
for  15  per  cent  of  which  it  is  held  responsi¬ 
ble.  More  specifically,  we  are  concerned  with 
congenital  syphilis  which  usually  makes  its 
existence  known  by  clinical  symptoms  ap¬ 
pearing  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fif¬ 
teen  years  and  to  which  more  than  5  per 
cent  of  blindness  in  children  is  attributed. 
The  more  intelligent  consideration  of  the 
facts  as  they  are  now  understood  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  is  reflected  in  a  change  in  the 
admission  policies  of  schools  for  the  blind. 
Whereas  conformity  to  general  prejudices 
and  standards  formerly  barred  congenital 
syphilitics  from  schools  for  the  blind,  such 
children  now  usually  gain  entrance  with  no 
more  than  the  routine  formalities  of  appli¬ 
cation.  Congenital  syphilis  does  not  bear  the 
stigma  which  attaches  itself  to  acquired 
syphilis.  It  is  claimed  by  syphilologists  that 
congenital  syphilis  is  not  contagious  after 
the  child  is  over  one  or  two  years  old,  re¬ 
gardless  of  treatment  or  lack  of  treatment. 
Hence,  no  danger  is  incurred  by  the  accept¬ 
ance  for  admission  of  a  child  of  school  age. 
It  is  further  stated  that,  if  the  congenital 
syphilitic  gets  beyond  fifteen  years  of  age 
without  showing  any  disturbance,  there  is 
little  likelihood  that  there  will  be  any  flare-up 
after  that  time.  Only  a  syphilitic  baby  is 
dangerous.  Congenital  syphilis  in  children 
of  school  age  is  not  contagious,  and  there¬ 
fore  these  older  children  need  not  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  advantages  offered  by  schools. 

Although  the  admission  of  a  child  with 
congenital  syphilis  to  a  school  for  the  blind 
offers  no  dangers,  the  school  incurs  a  defi¬ 
nite  responsibility  towards  that  child.  Per¬ 
kins  Institution  has  worked  out  a  rather 
comprehensive  program  to  meet  the  demands 
of  this  new  situation.  In  a  latent  and  quies¬ 
cent  form  congenital  syphilis  need  produce 


no  external  evidence  other  than  blindness; 
not  infrequently  nothing  suggests  its  pres¬ 
ence  to  the  physician  who  examines  the 
child  prior  to  his  recommendation  for  ad¬ 
mission.  The  first  requirement  of  our  pro¬ 
gram  at  Perkins  is,  consequently,  a  routine 
blood  check  for  every  pupil.  Both  the  Was- 
sermann  and  Hinton  tests  are  used,  being 
given  as  soon  as  a  student  enters  school. 

A  positive  reaction  to  either  or  both  of 
these  tests  indicates  the  need  for  immediate 
further  examination,  study,  and  treatment. 
In  co-operation  with  and  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  physicians  of  the  Skin  and  Nerve 
Clinics  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Boston,  the  second  part  of  Perkins' 
program  went  into  effect  last  year.  A  child 
whose  blood  test  brings  to  light  the  presence 
of  the  spirochete,  where  it  may  or  may  not 
have  been  anticipated,  is  taken  to  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  General  Hospital  where,  after  ex¬ 
amination,  his  course  of  treatment  is  pre¬ 
scribed.  The  treatment  outlined  is  admin¬ 
istered  here  at  the  school  in  Watertown. 
Once  a  week,  a  technician  comes  to  the 
school  from  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos¬ 
pital  to  give  the  intravenous  and  intra¬ 
muscular  injections  of  tryparsimide,  of 
bismuth  salicylate  in  oil,  or  of  neo-arsephen- 
amine.  At  the  completion  of  a  course  of 
treatment,  the  child  is  returned  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  for  a  routine  check.  As  indicated,  his 
treatment  may  be  varied  so  that  a  period  of 
complete  rest  or  of  rest  with  mercury  pills 
follows  the  more  intensive  treatment.  At 
the  end  of  each  period,  he  returns  to  the 
hospital  for  his  check-up  and  further  direc¬ 
tions.  Each  child  is  thus  assured  the  regular, 
systematic  attention  and  prolonged  observa¬ 
tion  demanded  in  the  control  of  congenital 
syphilis,  where  resistance  to  treatment  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  greater  and  prognosis  less  favor¬ 
able  than  for  acquired  syphilis. 

When  children  with  congenital  syphilis 
were  first  admitted  to  the  school,  provision 
had  to  be  made  for  their  necessary  medical 
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attention.  In  some  cases  where  a  child  was 
already  under  treatment,  the  family  con¬ 
tinued  responsibility  in  securing  treatments. 
The  school  assumed  the  care  of  the  others, 
taking  them  to  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  Out-Patient  Clinic  each  week  on 
a  routine  schedule.  Two  significant  weak¬ 
nesses  detracted  from  the  expediency  of 
this  system.  First,  the  school  was  unable  to 
check  on  the  regularity  of  the  treatments  of 
the  pupils  who  remained  under  the  care  of 
their  family  doctors.  Moreover,  treatment 
at  the  clinic,  involving  the  necessary  wait  at 
the  hospital  and  the  trip  in  and  back,  was 
time-consuming  and  handicapped  each  child 
with  a  regular  weekly  loss  of  several  hours 
of  classroom  attendance.  Both  of  these  dis¬ 
advantages  have  been  eliminated  in  the 
present  program,  which  provides  each  child 
with  the  maximum  of  care  at  a  minimum  of 
personal  inconvenience. 

At  present,  of  the  two  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty-three  pupils  enrolled  at  Perkins,  thir¬ 
teen,  ranging  from  eleven  years  to  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  are  receiving  treatment 
prescribed  at  the  hospital  and  followed  up 
at  the  school.  Vision  among  children  in  this 
group  ranges  from  nil,  for  the  five  who  have 
optic  atrophy,  to  a  maximum  of  20/70  for 
one  with  chorioretinitis  whose  vision  at  the 
time  of  his  admission,  prior  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  treatment  (and  to  his  awareness 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  congenital  syphilis), 
was  recorded  as  fairly  accurate  light  pro¬ 
jection.  For  the  six  who  have  interstitial 
keratitis,  vision  ranges  from  nil  to  6/200. 
The  remaining  case,  disseminated  choroiditis 
with  optic  atrophy,  tests  at  12/200  in  the 
better  eye.  One  other  child,  having  inter¬ 
stitial  keratitis  with  vision  reduced  to  light 
perception,  receives  treatment  at  home  under 
his  private  physician. 

That  no  portion  of  the  eye  is  exempt  from 
the  ravages  of  congenital  syphilis  is  made 
readily  apparent  by  this  small  group  in  which 
optic  atrophy  and  interstitial  keratitis  pre¬ 


dominate,  constituting  as  they  do  in  the 
general  population  the  two  most  serious  man¬ 
ifestations  of  syphilis  as  a  cause  of  blind¬ 
ness.  Involvement  of  the  cornea,  optic  nerve, 
uveal  tract,  and  retina  alone  and  commonly 
in  combination  is  to  be  expected.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  78  per  cent  of  the  children  who 
have  congenital  syphilis  will  eventually  suf¬ 
fer  some  impairment  of  vision  and  that  the 
incidence  of  interstitial  keratitis  among  con¬ 
genital  syphilitics  is  52  per  cent.  The  loss 
is  not,  however,  to  be  measured  statistically. 

While  it  is  generally  believed  that  early 
and  vigorous  treatment  will  prove  effective 
in  arresting  interstitial  keratitis,  may  per¬ 
haps  prevent  involvement  of  the  second  eye, 
and  may  reduce  the  incidence  of  relapses 
following  first  attacks  by  over  20  per  cent, 
there  are  no  definite  figures  on  prognosis 
with  treatment.  Prognosis  in  respect  to  other 
visual  disturbances  is  likewise  indefinite. 
The  startling  increase  in  vision  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made  occurred 
during  the  first  six  months  of  treatment.  In 
June  the  child  will  be  discharged  to  return 
to  public  school,  after  an  absence  of  only 
one  year.  Our  ophthalmologist  and  syphilolo- 
gist  are  guarded  in  assigning  significance 
to  this  case  as  evidence  of  a  direct,  positive 
relationship  between  treatment  and  visual 
disturbance.  This  case  remains,  however,  as 
a  strong  argument  for  the  provision  of  ade¬ 
quate  treatment. 

As  above  outlined,  our  program  is  from 
one  standpoint  negative  rather  than  positive 
— remedial  rather  than  preventive.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  measures  which  have  been 
given  consideration,  while  vital,  do  not  strike 
at  the  root  of  the  evil  which  is  to  be  com¬ 
batted.  Recognizing  this  fact,  Perkins  has 
extended  its  sphere  of  responsibility,  reach¬ 
ing  beyond  the  school  and  the  pupils  into 
the  community  to  the  families  from  which 
the  children  come.  The  work  here  in  Perkins 
is  with  the  effect  of  the  disease.  Control 
of  effect  implies  control  of  cause.  We  are 
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in  an  ideal  position  to  exercise  such  control 
and  feel  that  the  opportunity  to  strike  at 
this  needless  source  of  blindness  warrants 
and  demands  our  best  efforts.  The  third 
part  of  our  program  concerns  itself  with 
the  preventive  aspect  of  the  problem. 

A  child  with  congenital  syphilis  points 
to  syphilitic  parentage.  To  ignore  the  im¬ 
plications  of  this  fact  is  perhaps  a  greater 
wrong  than  to  fail  to  provide  the  child  with 
proper  medical  care.  Some  of  our  luetic 
children  have  been  referred  by  hospitals. 
In  the  majority  of  such  cases,  a  hospital 
field  worker  has  made  a  routine  family  in¬ 
vestigation  arranging  for  blood  tests  for 
each  member  of  the  family  and  for  fol¬ 
low-up  care  as  indicated.  We  check  such 
cases,  however,  in  an  effort  to  discover  ir¬ 
regularities  and  omissions  which  may  result 
from  misunderstanding  or  lack  of  co-oper¬ 
ation  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

When  a  child  is  discovered  infected  only 
after  the  routine  blood  test  given  on  his  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  school,  our  home  visitor  im¬ 
mediately  makes  a  thorough  investigation  of 
his  home,  setting  appointments  for  blood 
tests,  and  where  necessary  takes  the  indi¬ 
viduals  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos¬ 
pital.  When  students  come  from  other 
states,  contacts  are  established  therein  with 
agencies  by  whom  similar  work  may  be 


done.  A  boy  who  entered  school  this  fall 
was  found  to  have  a  positive  reaction.  Sub¬ 
sequent  tests  revealed  that  his  mother  and 
three  of  his  four  brothers  and  sisters  were 
similarly  infected.  A  definite  history  of  ac¬ 
quired  syphilis  was  obtained.  All  of  these 
individuals  are  now  under  treatment  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  report 
regularly  to  our  home  visitor  who  assists 
them  from  time  to  time  by  making  adjust¬ 
ments,  providing  transportation,  and  giving 
the  sympathetic  encouragement  which  they 
so  deeply  need  and  appreciate. 

Through  contacts  such  as  this  and  others 
which  parallel  it,  we  feel  that  we  are  able 
to  round  out  a  program  which  effectively 
complements  the  still  broader  program  of 
prevention  with  its  emphasis  on  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  and  proper  treatment  of  pregnant 
syphilitic  women.  Congenital  syphilis  is  de¬ 
creasing,  and  we  have  every  right  to  demand 
and  hope  for  the  control  which  will  bring 
out  a  significant  reduction  in  the  admissions 
to  our  schools  of  children  whose  blindness 
is  caused  by  this  disease — a  reduction  com¬ 
parable  to  that  attained  through  the  con¬ 
trol  of  gonorrheal  ophthalmia.  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution  is  trying  to  meet  this  challenge  as 
it  faces  the  deplorable  conditions  which 
permit  the  existence  of  a  definitely  and  easily 
preventable  source  of  blindness. 


FEDERAL  LEGISLATION  FOR  STAND  CONCESSIONS 


THE  Randolph-Sheppard  bill,  providing 
for  the  granting  of  stand  concessions  in 
Federal  buildings,  has  been  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  and  was  signed  by  President  Roosevelt 
on  June  20  and  became  a  law. 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education  is 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  new 
law,  with  power  to  designate  the  state  com¬ 
mission  for  the  blind  in  each  state,  or,  in  any 
state  in  which  there  is  no  such  commission, 
some  other  public  agency  to  issue  licenses 
to  blind  persons  who  meet  the  necessary  re¬ 
quirements.  The  stands  so  licensed  may  han¬ 
dle  newspapers,  periodicals,  confections,  and 
tobacco  products. 

Concessions  may  be  granted  for  any  Fed¬ 
eral  building  where  “in  the  discretion  of  the 
head  of  the  department  or  agency  in  charge 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  building,  such  vend¬ 
ing  stands  may  be  properly  and  satisfactorily 
operated  by  blind  persons.” 

The  full  text  of  the  law  follows. 

RANDOLPH-SHEPPARD  BILL 

(H.R.  4688  and  S.  2196) 

An  Act  to  authorize  the  operation  of  stands 
in  Federal  buildings  by  blind  persons,  to 
enlarge  the  economic  opportunities  of 
the  blind,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  blind  persons  with 
remunerative  employment,  enlarging  the  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunities  of  the  blind,  and  stimu¬ 
lating  the  blind  to  greater  efforts  in  striving 
to  make  themselves  self-supporting,  blind 
persons  licensed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  authorized  to  operate  vending 
stands  in  any  Federal  building  where,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  head  of  the  department  or 
agency  in  charge  of  the  maintenance  of  the 


building,  such  vending  stands  may  be  prop¬ 
erly  and  satisfactorily  operated  by  blind  per¬ 
sons. 

Section  2.  (a)  The  Office  of  Education  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
prescribe,  shall — 

(1)  Make  surveys  of  concession-stand  op¬ 
portunities  for  blind  persons  in  Federal 
and  other  buildings  in  the  United  States ; 

(2)  Make  surveys  throughout  the  United 
States  of  industries  with  a  view  to  ob¬ 
taining  information  that  will  assist  blind 
persons  to  obtain  employment ; 

(3)  Make  available  to  the  public,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  persons  and  organizations  en¬ 
gaged  in  work  for  the  blind,  information 
obtained  as  a  result  of  such  surveys ; 

(4)  Designate  as  provided  in  section  4  of 
this  Act  the  State  commission  for  the 
blind  in  each  State,  or,  in  any  State  in 
which  there  is  no  such  commission,  some 
other  public  agency  to  issue  licenses  to 
blind  persons  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  at  least  twenty-one 
years  of  age  for  the  operating  of  vend¬ 
ing  stands  in  Federal  and  other  build¬ 
ings  in  such  State  for  the  vending  of 
newspapers,  periodicals,  confections, 
tobacco  products,  and  such  other  articles 
as  may  be  approved  for  each  building  by 
the  custodian  thereof  and  the  State 
licensing  agency ;  and 

(5)  Take  such  other  steps  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  State  licensing  agency  shall,  in 
issuing  each  such  license  for  the  operation  of 
a  vending  stand,  give  preference  to  blind  per¬ 
sons  who  are  in  need  of  employment  and  have 
resided  for  at  least  one  year  in  the  State  in 
which  such  stand  is  to  be  located.  Each  such 
license  shall  be  issued  for  an  indefinite  period 
but  may  be  terminated  by  the  State  licensing 
agency  if  it  is  satisfied  that  the  stand  is  not 
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being  operated  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  such  licensing 
agency.  Each  such  license  for  the  operation 
of  a  vending  stand  in  a  Federal  building  shall 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
agency  having  charge  of  the  building  in  which 
the  stand  is  located.  Such  licenses  shall  be  is¬ 
sued  only  to  applicants  who  are  blind  within 
the  meaning  of  this  Act  but  are  able,  in  spite 
of  such  infirmity,  to  operate  such  stands. 

(c)  The  State  licensing  agency  designated 
by  the  Office  of  Education  is  authorized,  with 
the  approval  of  the  custodian  having  charge 
of  the  building  in  which  the  vending  stand  is 
to  be  located,  to  select  a  location  for  such 
stand  and  the  type  of  stand  to  be  provided. 

Section  3.  (a)  A  State  commission  for  the 
blind  or  other  State  agency  desiring  to  be 
designated  as  the  agency  for  licensing  blind 
persons  for  the  operation  of  vending  stands 
as  provided  in  this  Act  shall,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  governor  of  the  State,  make 
application  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  agree — 

( 1 )  To  co-operate  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  with  the  division  of  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  of  such  State  in 
training,  placing,  and  supervising  blind 
persons ; 

(2)  To  provide  through  loan,  gift,  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  each  blind  person  licensed  to 
operate  a  stand,  an  adequate  initial  stock 
of  suitable  articles  to  be  vended  there¬ 
from. 

Section  4.  The  Commissioner  is  author¬ 
ized  to  co-operate  with  the  State  boards  for 
rehabilitation  of  handicapped  persons,  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  several  States  pursuant  to  the 
Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  provide  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  vocational  rehabilitation  of  persons 


disabled  in  industry  or  otherwise  and  their 
return  to  civil  employment,”  approved  June 
2,  1920,  as  amended  and  supplemented,  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Section  5.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  make  such  expenditures  out  of 
any  money  appropriated  therefor  (including 
expenditures  for  personal  services  and  rent 
at  the  seat  of  government  and  elsewhere, 
books  of  reference  and  periodicals,  for  print¬ 
ing  and  binding,  and  for  traveling  expenses) 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall,  in  employing 
such  additional  personnel  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  give  preference  to  blind  persons  who  are 
capable  of  discharging  the  required  duties, 
and  at  least  50  per  centum  of  such  additional 
personnel  shall  be  blind  persons. 

Section  6.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  “United  States”  includes  the 
several  States,  Territories,  and  possessions 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(b)  The  term  “blind  person”  means  a  per¬ 
son  having  not  more  than  10  per  centum 
visual  acuity  in  the  better  eye  with  correc¬ 
tion.  Such  blindness  shall  be  certified  by  a 
duly  licensed  opthalmologist. 

(c)  The  term  “State”  means  a  State,  Terri¬ 
tory,  possession,  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Section  7.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives, 
March  16,  1936. 

Passed  the  Senate,  June  3,  1936. 

Signed  by  the  President,  June  20,  1936. 


SUMMER  VACATION  CAMPS 


/^iUTDOOR  life  and  physical  activity  have  long-  been  recognized  as  an  important  phase 
of  a  well-rounded  life,  and  this  is  no  less  true  for  the  blind  than  for  the  seeing. 
Various  agencies  for  the  blind,  particularly  those  situated  in  metropolitan  areas,  have  un¬ 
dertaken  to  provide  for  such  activities  through  the  medium  of  summer  vacation  camps. 
Some  organizations  have  found  it  most  satisfactory  to  maintain  and  finance  their  own 
camps,  where  only  blind  people  are  accepted.  Others  have  solved  the  problem  by  arranging 
for  their  sightless  clients  to  attend  a  vacation  camp  intended  primarily  for  the  seeing. 

In  view  of  the  variety  of  facilities  and  activities  provided  by  the  various  organizations, 
the  Editors  feel  that  the  accompanying  symposium  on  summer  vacation  camps  may  be  of 
timely  interest. 


CAMP  LANDIS 

We  send  our  blind  people  to  a  camp  built 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  blind  only. 
The  architect’s  plans  and  the  layout  of  the 
grounds  were  made  with  the  view  of  giving 
a  maximum  of  pleasure  and  a  minimum  of 
danger.  Guide  ropes  are  stretched  through 
the  beautiful  woods  on  two  sides  of  the 
camp  to  the  veranda,  and,  by  their  aid,  even 
fairly  helpless  blind  can  take  walks  unas¬ 
sisted.  The  woods  are  cleared  of  all  under¬ 
growth  and  tree  limbs,  to  provide  safe  walk¬ 
ing  for  the  blind  guests.  Here  they  can  walk 
for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  unaided. 

Camp  Landis  was  built  by  Mr.  Irenee  du 
Pont  and  is  ideally  located  on  a  tract  of  land 
owned  by  him.  It  lies  north  of  the  Kennett 
Pike,  near  Centreville,  Delaware.  The  camp 
opened  July  14,  1930,  and  has  run  for  ap¬ 
proximately  four  months  every  summer 
thereafter,  this  being  our  seventh  season. 

The  two  buildings  which  compose  the 
camp  are  one-story  frame  structures  of  sim¬ 
ple  design.  One  is  a  dormitory  large  enough 
to  accommodate  eighteen  persons,  with 
lounge  and  bath,  and  connected  by  a  covered 
porch  to  the  other  building,  which  consists 
of  a  combined  living-room  and  dining-room 
and  a  kitchen,  the  latter  twenty-five  by  thirty 


feet.  The  buildings  were  designed  by  a  well- 
known  architect,  and  the  dormitory  build¬ 
ing,  with  full-length  windows  and  doors,  ad¬ 
mits  a  maximum  of  light  and  air  and  easy 
egress  in  the  event  of  fire.  It  is  thirty  by 
eighty  feet  with  a  twenty- four- foot  square 
veranda.  In  addition  to  the  sleeping  quarters, 
it  has  a  bathroom  with  showers,  two  private 
bedrooms,  a  combined  living-room  and  din¬ 
ing-room  with  a  fireplace  at  one  end,  and  a 
kitchen. 

The  equipment,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Frigidaire  which  was  donated  by  the  Lions 
Club  of  Wilmington,  was  furnished  by  the 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind.  There 
are  Simmons  beds  throughout  and  a  large 
electric  stove  in  the  kitchen. 

There  are  no  charges  for  attending  camp. 
A  letter  describing  the  camp  and  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  attend  are  sent  to  every  blind  person 
in  the  state,  except  those  in  institutions. 
With  the  invitation  a  self-addressed  card  is 
enclosed  which  is  to  be  returned  stating 
whether  or  not  they  wish  to  attend  camp. 
After  the  cards  have  been  received,  those 
wishing  to  come  are  divided  into  groups  ac¬ 
cording  to  color,  age,  location,  and  other 
matters  to  be  considered.  We  accept  men, 
women,  boys,  girls,  and  negroes.  After  they 
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are  grouped,  they  are  notified  by  letter  of 
the  time  allotted  them.  Since  many  of  them 
live  in  rural  districts  and  remote  from  towns, 
transportation  is  rather  a  difficult  problem. 
Transportation  to  and  from  the  camp  neces¬ 
sitates  a  great  deal  of  planning,  because  the 
outgoing  and  incoming  groups  have  to  be 
timed  so  that  the  schedule  is  not  upset. 
Groups  of  men,  women,  and  children  alter¬ 
nate  every  two  weeks  and  enjoy  the  priv¬ 
ileges  of  the  camp.  As  guests  of  the 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  these 
people  are  given  a  two  weeks’  vacation  with 
transportation,  board,  lodging,  and  medical 
services  free  of  charge. 

Camp  opens  May  25  and  closes  September 
27.  The  staff  is  composed  of  a  cook,  her 
husband,  and  a  camp  counselor.  Usually 
guests  stay  two  weeks ;  but  if  there  are  men, 
women,  or  children  in  poor  physical  condi¬ 
tion  whom  we  think  would  benefit  by  a 
longer  stay,  we  arrange  for  them  to  do  so, 
sometimes  for  the  entire  summer.  At  pres¬ 
ent  we  have  two  women,  one  very  young 
and  one  very  old,  both  of  whom  have  re¬ 
cently  undergone  serious  operations,  whom 
we  plan  to  keep  all  summer. 

The  physician  for  the  Shop  visits  the 
camp  daily  and,  aside  from  the  professional 
services  he  renders,  offers  many  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions.  He  is  much  liked  by  all  the  guests, 
and  they  look  forward  to  his  visits. 

The  camp  counselor  who  is  employed 
writes  letters  home  for  the  blind  guests, 
reads  to  them,  takes  them  on  hikes,  and  as¬ 
sists  in  getting  up  entertainments.  The  Lions 
Club  visits  the  camp  weekly,  furnishing  en¬ 
tertainment  and  refreshments.  In  addition, 
a  great  deal  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
public  has  been  manifested,  evidenced  by 
the  large  number  of  visitors  who  come,  some 
to  see  what  the  camp  is  like  and  how  blind 
people  take  to  camp  life,  while  others  furnish 
music,  read,  or  merely  visit  with  the  guests. 
Much  interest  in  the  camp  has  been  shown 
by  people  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  and 


inquiries  have  been  received  from  many 
parts  of  the  country.  Visitors  not  only  from 
this  state  but  from  many  states  have  come  to 
inspect  the  camp. 

Each  year  we  have  some  innovation  which 
we  think  may  appeal  to  the  guests,  particu¬ 
larly  the  younger  groups.  One  year  the 
physical  director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  visited 
the  camp  regularly  to  conduct  physical  cul¬ 
ture  classes  and  teach  volley  ball  and  other 
games.  Tap  and  folk  dancing  are  taught. 

Many  of  the  children  have  some  vision 
and  do  paper-cutting  and  a  great  deal  of 
modeling.  Some  of  the  work  has  been  very 
good,  and  prizes  have  been  awarded.  As 
there  are  many  birds  about,  the  children  take 
grain  to  feed  them,  as  well  as  the  hen  and 
flock  of  chickens  given  to  the  camp.  We 
take  the  children  flowers  so  that  they  may 
learn  to  distinguish  them  by  their  texture, 
perfume,  etc.  There  is  much  reading  aloud, 
playing  of  games,  enjoyment  of  music,  with 
a  piano,  victrola,  radio,  and  Talking  Book 
reproducer  at  the  disposal  of  the  guests. 
Swings,  hammocks,  and  gliders,  also,  are 
placed  about  the  grounds  for  their  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Except  for  the  children,  we  do  not 
attempt  any  systematic  vocational  work. 
There  is  much  entertaining  by  various 
groups  and  individuals.  The  older  people 
enjoy  themselves  by  planning  entertainments 
and  simply  being  together.  Many  of  the 
guests  request  church  services  on  Sunday, 
and  ministers  from  town  go  out  and  conduct 
prayer  services. 

Frequently,  the  evening  meal  takes  the 
form  of  a  picnic  and  is  served  out-of-doors, 
as  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  grown-ups 
as  to  the  children.  The  guests  are  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  many  treats,  particularly  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Ponies  from  nearby  estates  are  sent 
over  for  the  children  to  ride,  there  are  auto¬ 
mobile  rides,  members  of  the  Commission 
and  friends  send  frequent  treats,  furnish 
picnic  suppers,  and  do  much  toward  enliv¬ 
ening  their  stay  at  the  summer  camp. 
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Plenty  of  good  wholesome  food  and  out¬ 
door  life  have  a  marked  effect  on  young  and 
old  alike.  An  effort  is  made  to  plan  menus 
most  beneficial  to  the  guests,  and,  almost 
without  exception,  all  show  improvement 
after  they  have  been  to  camp  a  few  days, 
both  mentally  and  physically.  A  guest  book 
is  kept  for  the  camp  guests,  and,  after  they 
are  there  a  few  days,  each  group  is  “regis¬ 
tered,”  their  name  and  address  taken,  and 
their  remarks  on  the  camp.  Everyone  shows 
his  profound  gratitude  for  this  vacation  in 
these  remarks.  After  “registering,”  they  are 
read  what  the  previous  group  had  to  say 
about  camp,  and  all  consider  this  great  fun. 

For  those  who  come,  camp  is  an  unal¬ 
loyed  pleasure:  they  say  they  live  from  one 
camp  season  to  the  next.  In  saying  good¬ 
bye,  they  always  ask  that  they  be  invited  to 
return  another  year.  Here  they  form  a  happy 
little  community  of  their  own,  where  each 
can  follow  his  particular  bent,  whether  it 
is  tramping  through  the  fields  and  woods  or 
assisting  in  some  simple  duties.  For  those 
unable  to  come  to  camp  for  two  weeks,  ar¬ 
rangements  are  made  for  them  to  spend 
week-ends  there  as  often  as  possible. 

After  the  guests  return  to  their  homes 
they  often  write  articles  for  their  local  pa¬ 
pers,  and  we  receive  many  letters  of  appre¬ 
ciation.  To  the  children  camp  seems  almost 
a  fairyland :  they  explore  the  woods  and 
play  like  normal  children  in  the  open.  Im¬ 
provement  in  the  physical  condition  is  most 
marked  in  this  group.  The  local  newspapers 
and  those  down  the  state  have  evinced  great 
interest  in  the  camp.  This  interest  has  meant 
much  towards  making  the  camp  a  success. 

The  homes  of  many  of  these  people  have 
been  badly  affected  by  the  present  economic 
condition,  and  last  year  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  camp  seemed  to  supply  a  real  need. 
Old  men  and  women  who  have  never  had 
a  vacation  before  and  who,  otherwise,  would 
not  have  had  the  opportunity  are  pathetic 
in  their  efforts  to  express  their  gratitude  and 


appreciation  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  du  Pont  and 
the  Commission  for  making  the  vacation 
possible.  Each  year  they  seem  to  derive  more 
benefit  from  their  camp  experience  than  the 
year  previous,  and,  when  sufficient  funds  are 
available  to  expand,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Commission  to  keep  the  guests  for  a  longer 
period.  When  that  time  comes,  we  hope  to 
have  a  place  at  the  shore  where  safe  bathing 
facilities  will  be  provided. 

The  camp  was  started  as  an  experiment 
for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  of  the  state.  Mrs. 
Irenee  du  Pont,  because  of  her  interest  in 
the  problems  of  the  blind,  wanted  to  provide 
a  place  where  they  might  have  a  vacation 
and  where  jaded  nerves  might  be  refreshed 
and  strengthened.  At  camp  the  change  in 
surroundings  so  necessary  to  all  is  supplied, 
independence  in  getting  about  alone  is  ac¬ 
quired,  and  increased  courage  and  ambition 
gained.  Timid  blind  persons,  possibly  away 
from  home  alone  for  the  first  time  since 
going  into  the  dark,  are  nervous  when  first 
they  arrive  at  camp ;  but  the  stimulus  gained 
by  association  with  those  suffering  from  the 
same  handicap  and  yet  living  bravely,  even 
gaily,  quickly  changes  their  attitude,  and 
some  really  marvelous  results  have  followed. 

From  the  benefits  derived,  both  mental 
and  physical,  we  think  that  Camp  Landis 
has  been  a  most  successful  experiment,  with 
increasing  possibilities  for  the  future.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  many  sighted  people  have  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  realize  the  handicaps,  the 
problems,  and  hopes  of  our  blind  people. 

Anne  Rowe  Stevens 

THE  NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
maintains  a  summer  camp  for  blind  boys 
and  girls  (Camp  Lighthouse)  and  an  adult 
camp  for  men  and  women  (Riverlight).  The 
colored  men,  women,  and  children  are  sent 
to  camps  for  adult  colored  people  or  those 
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for  colored  children  which  are  run  by  other 
organizations,  and  the  Association  bears  the 
expense.  These  camps  are,  as  a  rule,  camps 
for  sighted  people. 

Camp  Lighthouse  is  located  at  Waretown, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  Jersey  coast  near  Barne- 
gat.  The  children  sleep  in  modern  screened 
cabins.  There  is  a  large  recreation  hall  with 
a  huge  fireplace,  a  dining-hall,  and  quarters 
for  the  cooks,  the  camp  nurse,  and  the  direc¬ 
tor.  The  lavatories  are  all  equipped  with 
modern  plumbing,  including  showers.  Swim¬ 
ming  accommodations  are  excellent,  al¬ 
though  confined  to  a  large  area  enclosed  with 
a  rope  or  a  wire  barrier.  The  staff  includes 
a  director,  camp  nurse,  two  cooks,  a  handy¬ 
man,  two  dishwashers,  and  usually  about 
ten  counselors. 

This  year  camp  opens  on  July  1  and  will 
run  five  weeks  for  the  girls.  On  August  4 
the  girls  leave,  and  the  boys  move  in  for  a 
five-week  period,  the  camp  closing  on  Sep¬ 
tember  8.  All  of  the  girls  stay  for  the  entire 
July  camp  period,  and  all  the  boys  likewise 
remain  throughout  their  entire  period. 

At  Camp  Lighthouse  the  activities  include 
the  following:  swimming,  diving,  life-sav¬ 
ing,  gymnastics  including  wrestling  and  box¬ 
ing,  first-aid,  boating,  baseball,  nature  study, 
camp  craft,  dramatics,  group-singing,  or¬ 
chestra,  dancing,  handcrafts,  and  educational 
activities  including  braille  reading  and  a  few 
academic  subjects. 

Probably  the  most  valuable  contribution 
Camp  Lighthouse  makes  to  our  boys  and 
girls  is  that  it  provides  them  with  an  enjoy¬ 
able  vacation,  with  everything  that  vacation 
means  to  most  of  us.  If  it  were  not  for  our 
camp,  none  of  these  children  would  spend 
any  time  out  of  the  city  during  the  hot  sum¬ 
mer  months.  In  addition,  the  same  benefits 
which  sighted  boys  and  girls  derive  from  a 
good  private  camp  are  also  possible  at  Camp 
Lighthouse.  Included  in  these  are  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  the  physical  body  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  character  through  interesting  activi¬ 


ties,  intelligent  supervision,  and  discipline. 
An  interesting  by-product  has  been  a  notice¬ 
able  improvement  in  the  vision  of  some  of 
our  children  who  have  spent  a  summer  at 
the  camp.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  health¬ 
ful  living  conditions,  plenty  of  rest,  good 
food,  and  sunshine. 

Riverlight,  for  blind  men  and  women,  is 
located  at  Cornwall-on-the-Hudson.  This 
year  we  plan  to  have  six  camp  periods,  three 
for  men  and  three  for  women.  Each  period 
will  be  of  two  weeks’  duration.  No  charge 
is  made  for  attendance.  It  is  financed  en¬ 
tirely  by  voluntary  contributions.  Attendance 
is  limited  to  a  two  weeks’  period  unless  there 
is  some  good  reason  why  a  guest  should  re¬ 
main  longer. 

The  equipment  includes  two  main  build¬ 
ings,  one  of  which  is  a  dormitory  of  one- 
story  construction  with  modern  washrooms 
and  toilet  facilities,  including  showers.  It  is 
comfortably  furnished  with  beds,  dressers, 
and  chairs.  The  main  building  includes  a  re¬ 
ception  and  a  recreation  room,  a  dining-hall, 
a  special  dining-room  for  the  staff,  and 
rooms  for  lodging  on  the  upper  floors.  The 
grounds  are  spacious,  and  although  there  are 
no  swimming  facilities,  the  adult  blind  do 
not  require  them  as  much  as  the  children. 
The  staff  includes  a  matron  with  three  or 
four  women  assistants,  cooks,  a  recreation 
director,  and  guides. 

The  activities  at  Riverlight  are  less  strenu¬ 
ous  than  at  Camp  Lighthouse.  Here  many  of 
the  blind  are  elderly  and  enjoy  most  sitting 
around  in  easy  chairs  talking.  However,  they 
do  play  checkers,  chess,  horseshoes,  and 
other  games.  Some  handcrafts  are  taught 
also.  The  guests,  under  the  guidance  of  ex¬ 
perienced  guides,  are  allowed  to  visit  the 
village  of  Cornwall-on-the-Hudson  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  they  wish. 

The  most  important  contribution  which 
this  rest-home  makes  to  the  blind  people  is 
that  it  provides  a  summer  vacation  which 
they  would  otherwise  not  get.  It  breaks  the 
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monotony  of  their  existence,  provides  new 
social  contacts,  and  improves  their  health 
and  mental  condition  by  providing  rest,  com¬ 
fort,  sunshine,  and  good  food. 

Edward  M.  Dowling 

CAMP  HAPPINESS 

The  New  Jersey  Blind  Men’s  Club  main¬ 
tains  a  vacation  cottage  for  blind  persons, 
Camp  Happiness,  which  is  located  in  Leo¬ 
nardo,  Monmouth  County,  on  the  Sandy 
Hook  Bay  waterfront.  It  is  a  seventeen- 
room  house,  well  furnished,  and  equipped  to 
accommodate  twenty-five  blind  men  at  one 
time.  The  staff  for  running  the  house  con¬ 
sists  of  a  housekeeper,  a  cook,  and  another 
person  to  wait  on  the  table  and  do  other 
household  tasks. 

The  cottage  is  maintained  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  vacations  for  blind  men;  the 
minimum  age  is  sixteen  years,  and  no  col¬ 
ored  people  are  accepted.  There  is  no  charge 
for  attending  Camp  Happiness,  but  guests 
may  make  a  donation  if  they  wish.  The  camp 
is  financed  with  funds  raised  by  the  Club 
through  entertainments  given  in  various 
parts  of  the  state  and  through  donations 
from  interested  persons. 

The  camp  is  open  each  summer  from  the 
last  Saturday  in  June  through  Labor  Day. 
Each  guest  is  given  two  weeks’  vacation ; 
active  Club  members  may  be  given  an  extra 
week,  providing  there  are  vacancies  and  no 
one  else  is  thereby  deprived  of  a  vacation. 
Non-members  may  remain  over  two  weeks, 
if  there  is  room,  but  after  the  two  free  weeks 
a  charge  of  ten  dollars  per  week  is  made. 
There  is  very  little  extra  time  given  any 
persons  at  the  cottage,  because  there  are  al¬ 
ways  more  than  enough  vacation  requests  to 
fill  up  the  place  for  the  entire  season.  Last 
summer  the  cottage  was  filled  for  the  entire 
season,  and  a  number  of  men  had  to  be  re¬ 
fused  bookings  because  there  was  no  room 
to  accommodate  them. 


The  activities  at  Camp  Happiness  are 
those  normally  found  at  a  seashore  resort: 
swimming,  boating,  fishing,  hiking,  dancing, 
etc.  There  is  no  particular  daily  routine ;  the 
guests  do  what  they  please,  but  there  is  al¬ 
ways  plenty  to  do  although  no  vocational  or 
special  instruction  is  given. 

The  New  Jersey  Blind  Men’s  Club  feels 
that  Camp  Happiness  offers  a  number  of 
valuable  contributions  towards  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  blind  individuals.  Of  particular 
importance  are  its  benefits  to  newly  blinded 
persons.  It  gives  inspiration  and  new  hope 
to  such  persons  through  contacts  with  other 
blind  persons  who  have  been  successful  in 
the  business  and  social  world ;  it  lifts  these 
discouraged  persons  out  of  their  despond¬ 
ency  by  showing  that  many  pleasures  and 
duties  of  life  are  still  possible.  Camp  Hap¬ 
piness  is  of  benefit  to  all  blind  men,  because 
it  gives  them  an  opportunity  for  a  change 
of  environment  and  routine  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  two  weeks  to  live  a  normal  and 
carefree  life  and  to  forget  their  blindness. 
Ambition  is  often  stimulated,  resulting  in 
many  persons  successfully  going  into  busi¬ 
ness  and  becoming  self-supporting.  These 
vacations  are,  of  course,  beneficial  from  the 
viewpoint  of  health  and  mental  well-being. 
There  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  new  con¬ 
tacts  and  friendships  with  sighted  as  well  as 
blind  persons. 

William  J.  Adickes 

VACATION  CAMP  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind  maintains  a  camp  at  Rye,  New  York. 
It  is  situated  on  the  old  Huyler  Estate  and 
covers  two  acres  of  beautiful  grounds. 
Throughout  the  season  about  three  hundred 
blind  people  are  accommodated  in  groups  of 
between  fifty-five  and  sixty.  This  year  we 
expect  to  have  five  groups,  each  for  a  two 
and  one-half  week  stay.  The  length  of  the 
period  each  group  remains  varies  between 
two  and  three  weeks. 
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The  staff  consists  of  a  matron,  two  assist¬ 
ants,  and  as  many  guides  as  are  necessary 
to  each  group,  in  addition  to  the  menial  help. 
The  camp  is  non-sectarian,  and  we  accept 
all  those  needy  who  are  over  sixteen  years 
of  age,  except  negroes. 

There  is  absolutely  no  charge  to  the 
guests.  The  camp  is  financed  by  our  or¬ 
ganization,  which  is  entirely  self-supporting 
through  subscription  of  membership,  dona¬ 
tions,  various  functions  conducted  by  inter¬ 
ested  people  to  raise  funds,  and  one  large 
benefit  affair  given  each  year  by  the  organ¬ 
ization.  The  camp  is  usually  open  about 
three  and  one-half  months. 

Picnics,  hikes,  and  bathing  (always  with 
guides)  are  the  main  activities.  Concerts, 
games,  and  dramatics  are  also  arranged  for 
each  group. 

Our  camp  offers  a  real  vacation  to  these 
sightless  guests,  giving  them  renewed 
strength  and  hope  to  carry  on. 

Alma  T.  Seixas 

DETROIT  LIONS  CLUB  CAMP— 1935 

Last  year,  through  the  fine  efforts  of  the 
Uptown,  Northwest,  and  Downtown  Lions 
Clubs,  forty-six  boys  and  girls  enjoyed  sev¬ 
eral  days  in  the  Salvation  Army  Fresh  Air 
Camp  at  Lakeville.  Thirty  of  this  number 
had  no  sight,  and  most  of  the  others  had 
very  defective  vision.  Several  attend  the 
braille  classes  of  the  Detroit  schools,  and  the 
others  go  to  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
in  Lansing. 

The  first  group  of  ten  were  children  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  eight  and  thirteen.  They 
left  for  the  camp  on  July  5,  some  of  the 
Lions  taking  them  in  their  cars.  This  was  a 
husky  crowd  as  there  was  not  a  single  sick 
one  during  the  entire  period.  Before  going 
home  they  were  asked  to  tell  what  they  had 
enjoyed  the  most,  and,  without  exception, 
they  named  the  lake.  They  all  wanted  to  try 
to  swim,  and,  where  there  had  been  a  little 


fear,  it  left  in  a  few  days.  The  rowboat  rides 
were  fun,  too.  One  afternoon  the  children 
had  their  field  games,  such  as  three-legged 
and  wheelbarrow  races,  and  a  relay.  Some 
time  was  spent  another  day  in  a  treasure 
hunt.  Braille  notes  were  tacked  up  in  fa¬ 
miliar  spots,  each  one  directing  to  the  next 
according  to  number.  The  last,  of  course, 
led  to  the  treasures.  In  each  ten-day  period 
of  the  camp,  one  evening  is  given  to  dress¬ 
ing  in  costume.  One  of  the  “Lion  cubs” 
said  she  wanted  to  dress  as  a  queen ;  so  this 
started  the  plan  for  the  group,  and  there 
was  also  a  king,  a  herald,  a  train-bearer  for 
the  queen,  a  king’s  jester,  and  two  prin¬ 
cesses.  Another  girl  in  the  group  had  an  in¬ 
dependent  idea  and  was  “Aunt  Jemima.” 
Prizes  were  given  by  the  camp  recreation 
workers,  and  a  princess  received  the  prize 
awarded  for  the  prettiest  costume. 

July  15  the  little  folks  went  home,  and 
seventeen  high  school  and  college  girls  took 
possession  of  the  cottage  which  had  been 
assigned  the  Lions  groups.  Two  committees 
were  appointed  at  once — one  to  plan  the 
recreation  with  the  sponsor  and  the  other  to 
be  responsible  for  auditorium  programs. 

The  girls  volunteered  to  have  three  of 
their  number  help  with  the  dishes  every  day 
and  fitted  into  the  camp  life  in  several  such 
helpful  ways.  A  Talking  Book  had  been 
brought  to  camp,  and  this  gave  pleasure  to 
a  good  many  on  the  grounds.  Of  course, 
some  of  the  girls  could  not  be  disturbed 
when  a  Detroit  Tiger  ball  game  was  being 
broadcasted.  There  were  two  evening  parties 
for  other  special  events.  One  was  a  marsh¬ 
mallow  roast  in  a  log  cabin,  where  a  large 
fireplace  makes  it  cozy.  Sixteen  young  people 
helping  in  the  camp  were  invited.  A  night 
or  two  before  going  home  the  girls  asked 
Mrs.  Bennett,  the  Camp  Mother,  and  a  few 
others  of  the  staff  to  join  them  in  some 
games  and  a  “feed.” 

The  girls  left,  and  nineteen  older  boys 
took  their  places  July  25.  This  group  had 
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their  own  committees,  too,  and  started  in 
at  once  planning  special  things  to  do.  There 
were  only  a  few  hours  each  afternoon  when 
the  camp  program  did  not  have  activities  to 
offer  which  the  Lions  groups  could  enjoy.  Of 
course,  some  time  was  given  for  rowing. 
The  races  on  the  beach  one  day  afforded  a 
good  deal  of  interest.  Two  long  hikes  were 
taken  around  the  lake,  one  ending  in  an  extra 
swim.  Evenings,  after  the  camp  programs, 
the  boys  got  together  for  a  game  or  two 
and  a  checking  up  of  the  day.  It  was  the 
time,  too,  for  the  recreation  and  program 
committees  to  make  announcements.  The 
evening  entertainments,  whether  on  the 
beach  or  in  the  auditorium,  did  not  seem 
to  be  complete  without  the  two  boys  who 
played  accordions  and  the  one  who  played 
the  piano.  These  three  were  very  popular 
and  were  asked  repeatedly  to  entertain  the 
young  people  on  the  camp  staff.  This  third 
group  left  camp  August  3,  closing  the  fifth 
and  longest  outing  the  Clubs  have  sponsored. 

There  are  always  over  two  hundred  on 
the  Salvation  Army  Camp  grounds,  and  the 
boys  and  girls  the  Lions  send  take  their 
places  with  such  fine  co-operation  that  they 
are  a  real  inspiration  to  all  the  rest.  They 
are  not  dubbed  “the  blind  group”  any  more 
but  “the  Lions.”  After  a  day  in  camp  the 
group  scatters  with  the  sighted  boys  and 
girls,  and,  when  there  are  hikes  for  every¬ 
body,  there  are  often  two  guides  ready  for 
one  Lion.  Because  these  children  go  to  school 
together,  they  are  better  prepared  to  give 
programs  than  the  others,  and  the  Lions’ 
nights  in  the  camp  auditorium  are  looked 
forward  to  with  very  much  interest.  This 
year  the  two  older  groups  entertained  the 
night  that  several  from  the  Clubs  were  there. 
Naturally,  the  girls  spent  most  of  the  after¬ 
noon  before  the  performance  primping,  but 
it  was  a  hardship  for  the  boys  to  “clean  up” 
a  half-hour  before  their  program. 

The  boys  were  asked  one  day  which  they 
thought  would  be  better,  a  cottage  by  a  lake 


independent  of  an  established  camp  or  a  lo¬ 
cation  such  as  the  Salvation  Army  Camp. 
Practically  all  the  arguments  were  for  the 
plan  which  has  been  followed.  The  need 
was  felt  for  mingling  with  strangers,  and 
even  the  lack  of  conveniences  and  the  rather 
difficult  grounds  to  get  about  were  consid¬ 
ered  helpful  for  training. 

The  spirit  of  the  camp  was  always  most 
harmonious.  Everything  possible  was  done 
by  the  leaders  to  help  the  groups  have  a 
happy  time.  This  was  not  only  deeply  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  boys  and  girls  and  their 
counselors  but  by  the  Lions  who  visited. 

Florence  R.  Shields 

MONTEBELLO  CAMP 

This  camp  for  blind  women  and  children 
is  situated  on  the  grounds  of  The  Blind 
Players  Club,  Suffern,  New  York,  in  the 
Ramapo  Hills.  The  camp  is  open  from  July 
1  to  September  4,  and  about  sixteen  girls 
can  be  accommodated  at  one  time.  The  girls 
usually  stay  for  a  two  weeks’  period,  al¬ 
though  the  time  is  occasionally  extended  at 
the  discretion  of  the  counselor.  The  camp  is 
supported  by  appeals,  dramatic  perform¬ 
ances,  and  sales.  The  girls  are  allowed  to  go 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  if  they  are 
unable  to  pay. 

Among  the  camp  activities  are  nature 
study,  swimming,  hiking,  first-aid,  athletics, 
craftwork,  music,  and  social  evenings. 

The  watch-word  of  The  Blind  Players 
Club,  which  was  organized  and  promoted 
through  many  years  by  the  devoted  efforts 
of  Miss  H.  Beatrix  Griswold,  is  Non  Sibi 
Sed  Omnibus — freely  translated — “Not  for 
one’s  self,  but  for  all.”  In  the  effort  of  the 
Club  to  give  service  to  other  blind  women 
and  children,  Team  Play  Lodge  is  kept  open 
throughout  the  entire  year  for  those  who  are 
recuperating  from  operations  or  are  in  poor 
health  and  need  the  cheer  of  home  surround¬ 
ings.  But  the  most  important  service  of  the 
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Club  is  the  maintenance  of  Montebello 
Camp.  Shaded  by  immense  maple,  pine,  and 
fir  trees,  the  Mahway  River  on  one  side  of 
the  camp  and  a  mountain  brook  running 
through  the  swimming  pool  on  the  other,  it 
is  an  ideal  haven  for  children. 

Katherine  Donnelly,  the  head  counselor 
who  is  blind,  musical,  and  devoted  to  chil¬ 
dren,  with  her  three  sighted  assistants,  all 
of  whom  are  in  close  touch  with  the  adult 
club,  give  a  homelike  atmosphere  unrivalled 
in  its  effect  upon  children  and  in  the  cheer¬ 
ing  influence  upon  older  guests.  The  associ¬ 
ation  of  the  children  in  the  camp  with  the 
older  members  in  the  clubhouse  has  proved 
to  be  a  great  success  and  beneficial  in  many 
ways. 

Evalyn  M.  Griswold 

HUNTINGTON  CAMP 

The  summer  camp  maintained  by  the  De¬ 
partment  for  the  Blind  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities  is  located  on  North 
Woodhull  Street  at  Huntington,  Long 
Island.  The  camp  is  maintained  for  blind 
women,  partially  sighted  children,  and  crip¬ 
pled  men  and  women.  The  camp  is  open  for 
ten  weeks,  and  camp  periods  last  two  weeks. 
Frequently,  where  there  is  a  special  need  be¬ 
cause  of  malnutrition,  poor  home  conditions, 
etc.,  a  camper  may  be  kept  for  more  than 
one  camp  period.  There  is  no  charge  made 
at  any  time  for  board,  and  the  camp  is  main¬ 
tained  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions. 
There  are  usually  around  two  hundred 
women  accommodated  during  the  summer. 

The  camp  buildings  consist  of  a  personnel 
house  in  which  there  is  room  for  six  women 
besides  the  staff  workers ;  the  building  in 
which  we  have  the  dormitories,  kitchen,  and 
dining-room ;  and  a  recreation  hall  in  which 
the  campers  have  their  recreation  on  rainy 
days  and  where  the  arts  and  crafts  teacher 
holds  her  classes.  The  staff  consists  of  a 
director,  a  graduate  nurse  who  acts  as  a 
counselor,  one  counselor  who  is  experienced 


in  teaching  arts  and  crafts,  a  caretaker  who 
also  acts  as  a  counselor  when  necessary,  and 
an  assistant. 

A  definite  program  is  planned  for  the 
campers  each  day.  They  are  taught  arts  and 
crafts  during  part  of  each  day,  and  there  is 
time  for  games,  hiking,  swimming,  and  pic¬ 
nic  suppers  in  the  woods. 

We  feel  that  our  camp  does  make  a  def¬ 
inite  contribution  toward  the  rehabilitation 
of  blind  individuals.  Many  of  our  people 
have  no  opportunities  for  any  activities  out¬ 
side  their  home  except  what  our  summer 
camp  offers.  Here  they  have  the  opportunity 
to  mingle  with  other  people  and  to  adjust  to 
a  new  environment,  and  in  many  cases  they 
develop  a  good  deal  of  self-confidence  which 
they  have  failed  to  get  at  home. 

Esther  Elkins  Richmond 

HIGHBROOK  LODGE 

The  concentration  of  population  in  cities 
has  been  increasing  steadily  during  the  past 
half  century.  In  1884,  30  per  cent  of  the 
people  lived  in  the  cities  and  large  towns, 
and  by  1934  the  percentage  had  risen  to  be¬ 
tween  50  and  60  per  cent.  In  consequence 
of  this  crowding  together,  the  delights  of 
country  life  are  unknown  to  the  city-born 
and  all  but  forgotten  by  those  who  started 
life  in  the  open  but  moved  early  to  the  cen¬ 
tres  of  population. 

The  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind, 
through  the  thirty  years  of  its  existence,  has 
searched  constantly  for  the  best  ways  of 
helping  handicapped  people  to  happy,  normal 
living.  It  has  found  that  suitable  diversion 
often  amounts  to  re-creation;  it  refreshes 
the  flagging  spirits,  increases  the  courage  so 
much  needed  to  carry  on  in  the  dark,  and 
restores  the  zest  in  life  which  may  have 
been  completely  lost.  One  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  means  of  recapturing  joys  which 
blinded  persons  supposed  gone  forever  has 
proved  to  be  a  vacation  in  the  country. 
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During  the  summer  of  1927,  an  experi¬ 
mental  camp  was  conducted  in  temporary 
quarters;  but  so  marked  were  the  results, 
that  the  following  spring  three  good  friends 
of  the  Society  purchased  Highbrook  Lodge 
as  a  permanent  vacation  camp.  Two  years 
later  another  friend  gave  the  money  to  build 
a  recreation  hall,  with  a  good  floor  for  danc¬ 
ing,  and  a  stage  for  dramatics. 

The  grounds  consist  of  twenty-three  acres 
of  hills  and  deep  woods,  crossed  by  a  stream 
(which  suggested  the  name  of  Highbrook). 
The  main  building  is  a  charming  old  house : 
there  is  the  living-room,  thirty  feet  long, 
with  its  wide  fireplace ;  a  dining-room  seating 
thirty-five  people;  and  a  first  floor  dormi¬ 
tory  accommodating  ten  people.  The  house 
has  two  large  bathrooms,  electric  lights,  and 
plenty  of  water  which  is  supplied  by  an 
electric  pump  from  a  deep  well.  Two  nearby 
cottages  contain  eight  beds  each  and  are 
easily  located  by  boardwalks  and  guiding 
wires  which  reach  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  grounds.  The  so-called  “sunporch,”  half¬ 
way  down  the  hill  toward  the  brook,  is  a 
platform  thirty-five  feet  long  connected  with 
a  covered  shed  in  which  the  cots  for  sun¬ 
bathing  are  kept.  Curtains  around  the  plat¬ 
form  insure  privacy,  and  the  chance  to  bask 
in  the  sunshine  is  counted  one  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  camp  periods.  Down  by  the 
brook  are  several  substantial  picnic  tables, 
as  well  as  facilities  for  outdoor  cooking,  so 
that  each  group  has  at  least  one  picnic  during 
the  week’s  stay.  In  the  rear  of  the  main 
house,  on  a  fine  lawn,  is  an  outdoor  living- 
room  well-shaded  by  large  maple  trees.  Here 
are  placed  lawn  swings,  steamer  and  other 
comfortable  chairs,  and  two  teeter-boards, 
which  furnish  amusement  for  the  more  ad¬ 
venturous  spirits. 

The  main  house  was  completely  furnished 
by  volunteers  connected  with  the  Society. 
All  articles  were  new  and  were  selected  with 
an  eye  to  suitability.  Excellent  pianos  and 
victrolas  were  provided  for  the  recreation 


hall  and  the  living-room,  and  a  radio  has 
also  been  installed  in  the  latter.  In  short, 
everything  has  been  provided  which  could 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  blind 
guests.  Volunteers  transport  the  “campers” 
and  their  luggage,  and  the  thirty-mile  drive 
is  no  small  part  of  the  pleasure  of  the  week. 

The  camp  staff  consists  of  the  director, 
who  is  a  domestic  science  teacher  through 
the  school  year,  the  cook,  and  two  high 
school  girls  who  assist  with  the  work.  More¬ 
over,  the  “campers”  themselves  are  glad  to 
help  in  every  possible  way.  They  make  their 
own  beds  and  wash  and  wipe  all  their  dishes 
after  the  clearing-up  process  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  sighted  staff.  They  shell  peas, 
prepare  string  beans,  and  those  with  a  little 
sight  pick  berries  and  other  fruit  and  help 
keep  the  grounds  in  perfect  order.  Their  in¬ 
terest  in  the  camp  is  keen,  and  their  co¬ 
operation  has  proved  of  value  in  every  way. 

The  guests,  who  are  selected  with  care  in 
order  that  the  groups  will  be  harmonious, 
pay  a  dollar  a  week,  although  the  Society 
does  not  allow  the  lack  of  this  small  amount 
to  keep  anyone  at  home.  High  school  bands 
from  nearby  towns  give  concerts  for  the 
blind  guests;  entertainers  often  come  out 
from  the  city;  and  various  churches — Prot¬ 
estant  and  Catholic — send  cars  Sunday 
morning  to  take  all  who  wish  to  go  to  the 
services.  In  addition,  the  groups  provide 
amusements  for  themselves.  A  mock  trial 
was  put  on  by  one  group  and  a  sham  wed¬ 
ding  by  another — anything  to  create  laugh¬ 
ter.  One  group  of  elderly  men,  who  like  to 
go  to  camp  together,  contains  a  number  of 
Welshmen,  all  good  singers,  and  they  need 
no  outside  entertainment. 

Each  summer  accumulates  many  examples 
of  the  value  of  the  experience.  One  man  was 
blinded  in  mid-career  and  could  not  believe 
that  life  held  anything  but  tragedy  for  him. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  he  said  to  the  camp 
director  as  he  left,  “Well,  now  I  can  see 
that  it  need  not  be  so  terrible  to  be  blind.” 
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He  had  mastered  braille  before  going  to 
camp,  and  as  he  was  a  fine  bridge  player, 
he  quickly  learned  to  play  with  the  marked 
cards.  He  had  greatly  enjoyed  dancing  and 
hiking  and  the  companionship  of  men  his 
own  age  who  were  living  cheerfully  in  the 
dark.  Another  case  is  that  of  a  girl  of 
twenty-four  who  had  done  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  since  she  became  blind  two  years  previ¬ 
ously.  Her  family  lacked  understanding  and 
took  the  attitude  that  nothing  should  be 
asked  or  expected  of  her.  They  visited  her 
at  camp  and  were  astonished  to  find  one 
blind  girl  playing  the  piano  while  several 
others  danced ;  they  stood  a  long  time  watch¬ 
ing  a  game  of  dominoes ;  and  they  followed 
the  guiding  wires  up  to  the  deep  woods, 
where  two  girls  were  sitting  on  benches 
listening  to  the  birds  and  to  the  wind  in  the 
trees.  A  month  after  this  girl  returned  home, 
the  physician  who  had  taken  care  of  her  and 
had  operated  on  her  eyes,  hoping  to  retain 
some  vision,  called  up  the  office  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  saying  that  he  must  express  his  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  very  marked  improvement  in  his 
patient.  Her  entire  mental  attitude  has  been 
changed  ever  since  her  first  camp  experience. 

Standards  of  personal  cleanliness,  of 
dress,  of  housekeeping,  of  preparation  of 
food  are  all  raised,  because  much  stress  is 
laid  on  everything  which  may  contribute  to 
better  living.  There  is  also  time,  in  the  close 
association  of  a  whole  week,  for  conferences 
on  the  domestic  and  other  problems  which 
burden  blind  and  sighted  alike.  Another 
added  value  is  the  opportunity  afforded  the 
regular  worker  from  the  Society  who  is  at 
camp  most  of  the  time  and  gets  to  know 
the  people  she  serves  in  a  more  intimate 


way  than  is  possible  in  the  hurry  of  city 
life. 

Every  beauty  of  the  camp  is  known  to  the 
blind  guests,  and  one  recompense  for  much 
hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  staff  is  the 
pride  of  the  blind  people  in  showing  the 
camp  to  their  visitors,  families,  or  friends. 
To  ease  for  a  time  the  strain  of  living,  to 
displace  sorrow  with  laughter,  to  improve 
the  general  health,  to  offer  understanding, 
not  pity,  are  the  objectives  back  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  work  at  Highbrook  Lodge. 

Eva  B.  Palmer 

WESTMINISTER  CAMP 

The  Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind 
sends  any  blind  people  who  wish  to  go  to 
Westminister  Camp  for  a  week  or  two.  This 
camp  is  located  on  Lake  Erie  and  is  supported 
by  Westminister  Church  in  Buffalo. 

The  camp  directors  allow  us  the  use  of 
one  of  the  cottages  for  a  two-week  period, 
which  they  designate.  This  cottage  will  hold 
about  six  or  seven  people,  and  usually  a  group 
of  young  men  are  sent.  They  pay  the  same 
board  of  seven  dollars  a  week  which  the 
settlement  people  pay.  The  group  which  we 
send  always  includes  sufficient  guide  service, 
so  that  there  is  no  responsibility  of  that  kind 
resting  on  the  directors. 

The  Lions  Club  members  take  the  blind 
people  from  the  Association  out  to  the  camp 
and  bring  them  home  at  the  end  of  the 
vacation  period. 

This  annual  visit  of  the  blind  people  is 
looked  forward  to  by  all  of  the  settlement 
visitors,  and  has  a  splendid  effect  upon  the 
whole  group. 


Edna  Stainton 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  BLIND  CHOIR  DIRECTOR* 


By  George  D.  Krauer 


THE  title  of  this  brief  discourse  is  a  goal 
which  has  been  attained  by  not  a  few 
blind  musicians  with  the  proper  equipment. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  set  down, 
in  order,  the  various  qualities  necessary  for 
success  in  this  work.  I  dislike  writing  in  the 
first  person  and  will  refrain  from  so  doing 
except  to  say,  at  the  outset,  that  the  thoughts 
herein  set  down  are  those  which  have  been 
tried  and  found  helpful  during  the  last  eight¬ 
een  years  since  my  leaving  school,  during 
most  of  which  time  I  have  been  active  as 
church  organist  and  choirmaster. 

There  are  four  requirements  to  be  noted. 
In  their  order  they  are :  Good  musical  equip¬ 
ment  ;  a  knowledge  of  your  church’s  history, 
local  and  general ;  the  ability  to  get  along  with 
all  men  under  all  conditions ;  and  lastly,  and 
by  all  means  most  important,  a  deep  sense 
of  the  spiritual. 

Regarding  equipment,  it  is  imperative  that 
an  organist  have  a  large  enough  repertoire 
from  which  he  may  draw  appropriate  music 
for  all  occasions.  This  requisite,  of  course, 
varies  in  different  churches  and  is  especially 
true  among  Protestant  churches  where  eve¬ 
ning  services  are  regularly  held.  In  many  of 
these  churches  the  evening  services  are  fea¬ 
tured  by  visits  of  benevolent  and  fraternal 
organizations.  For  such  services,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  demand  for  something  out  of  the 
ordinary.  For  instance,  some  one  who  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  wonderful  soloist  by  his  or  her 
Lodge  members  may  wish  to  sing  an  appro¬ 
priate  solo  at  the  service,  and  you  may  be 
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notified  of  this  barely  twenty-four  hours  be¬ 
fore  the  service  time.  You  will  usually  find 
that  such  numbers  are  of  the  more  familiar 
type  or,  as  we  sometimes  call  them,  standard 
numbers.  They  may  range  from  the  lofty 
heights  of  “I  Know  That  My  Redeemer 
Liveth,”  from  the  Handel  Messiah ,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  “Songs  My  Mother  Taught  Me” 
or  Delriego’s  “Homing,”  on  the  other.  An 
evening  service  in  many  Protestant  churches 
is  a  very  flexible  service.  It  is,  of  course,  the 
organist’s  privilege  to  decree  what  is  or  what 
is  not  to  be  used  in  a  service,  but  tact  is  a 
necessary  thing  in  such  a  case ;  and  we  shall 
discuss  tact  later.  One  might  even  protest 
that  short  warnings  regarding  additions  to  a 
service  program  were  not  fair  to  a  blind  or¬ 
ganist,  since  he  has  to  prepare  his  new  music 
in  a  very  laborious  way  before  committing  it 
to  memory.  Such  a  protest  might  be  made, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  every 
blind  organist  who  cannot  keep  up  with  the 
throng  and  press,  there  are  a  hundred,  yea  a 
thousand,  sighted  ones  who  can.  After  all  is 
said  and  done,  this  world  is  a  gigantic  contest 
from  start  to  finish,  and  the  sooner  we  blind 
people  learn  this  and  accept  it  as  a  fact,  the 
better  off  we  shall  all  be. 

Perhaps  you  wonder  why  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  the  knowledge  of  church  history, 
local  and  general.  It  would  surprise  you  to 
see  the  vast  amount  of  church  people  who  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  glorious  history 
of  their  respective  churches.  Such  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  organist  puts  him  in  the 
class  of  the  better-informed  members,  some¬ 
thing  always  to  be  desired.  Then  there  is  this 
angle,  namely,  that  an  organist  is  at  a  loss  in 
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planning  hymns  and  suitable  choir  music  if 
he  is  not  entirely  familiar  with  the  particular 
theological  trends  down  through  the  history 
of  his  particular  church.  A  music  director  or 
organist  is  looked  up  to  by  the  people  of  his 
church  as  one  who  is  well  informed  on  all 
church  matters.  To  justify  this  belief  is  to 
strengthen  one’s  position  as  a  leader  in  that 
particular  church  society. 

Now,  as  regards  the  necessity  of  an  or¬ 
ganist  to  get  along  with  all  or  a  majority  of 
people  in  his  church  peaceably,  much  can  be 
said.  Right  is  right  and  wrong  is  wrong,  and 
try  as  we  may  we  cannot  change  these  two 
opposites;  but  we  often  find  people  who  just 
have  to  tell  the  truth  about  everything  and 
everybody  in  the  most  unpolished  manner,  if 
that  term  is  permissible.  An  organist  has  to 
listen  almost  constantly  to  criticism  of  music 
from  those  who  know  little  or  nothing  about 
it.  Not  only  must  he  listen  to  such  criticism, 
but  he  must  be  able  to  take  it  with  a  smile  and 
go  on  doing  what  he  is  doing  until  he  finally 
triumphs  and  wins  some  of  his  critics  over 
by  pure  and  unadulterated  proof  that  his  way 
is  the  right  way.  All  the  argument  in  the 
world  will  not  convince  some  folks ;  however, 
some  can  be  won  over  when  results  are 
shown. 

Then  there  is  another  matter  which  bears 
mentioning.  It  is  no  doubt  evident  to  all  of 
us  that  a  young  blind  organist  will  have  for 
his  first  church  one  of  the  smaller  rather  than 
one  of  the  larger  churches.  This  makes  it 
necessary  for  an  organist,  in  order  to  help 
out,  to  take  on  various  musical  jobs  not  con¬ 
nected  with  the  choir  loft.  As  an  instance, 
may  I  state  that  in  the  last  three  years  I  have 
personally  coached  and  planned  two  minstrel 
shows.  It  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  sacred 
music  to  comedy  songs  and  popular  dance 
tunes.  There  are  those  who  would  tell  us  that 
we  cannot  serve  two  masters,  that  we  must 
be  classical  musicians  or  jazz  artists.  Maybe 
they  are  right ;  perhaps  a  musician  loses  some 
of  his  virtuosity  by  indulging  periodically  in 


a  little  popular  idiom.  But  what  is  a  little 
virtuosity  compared  to  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  practical  service?  Many  of  these  enter¬ 
tainments  which  are  given  by  young  people  in 
churches  are  not  big  money  makers,  but  they 
demand  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  putting  on  such  entertainments.  The 
fact  that  they  are  doing  something  collec¬ 
tively  is  often  far  more  profitable  than  the 
money  returns  would  lead  one  to  believe. 
While  all  this  is  going  on,  the  organist,  the 
leader  of  music  in  the  church,  is  contributing 
vitally  to  the  success  of  such  enterprises. 
WTat  better  form  of  service  dare  we  ask? 
Just  run  down  the  list  of  American  singers 
who  got  their  first  hearings  at  church  socials 
and  entertainments;  it  will  surprise  you  to 
find  how  many  there  are.  What  a  wonderful 
thing  it  would  be  to  look  at  one  of  our  new¬ 
comers  to  the  Metropolitan  and  be  able  to 
say,  “I  accompanied  her  when  she  sang  her 
first  song  in  public.” 

Well,  on  to  something  else.  In  our  opening 
remarks  we  set  down  a  spiritual  requirement. 
No  matter  what  church  you  are  to  play  in,  if 
you  do  not  have  a  deep  sense  of  things  spirit¬ 
ual,  though  you  have  all  the  other  require¬ 
ments  heretofore  set  down,  you  are  beaten 
before  you  start.  Music  has  an  indispensable 
place  in  the  church  service,  but  it  must  be 
spiritual,  and  in  order  to  be  spiritual  the  per¬ 
formers  and  the  director  and  organist  must 
be  spiritual.  I  say,  “spiritual,”  not  narrow, 
strait-laced,  or  sanctimonious.  This  business 
of  being  a  church  organist  and  music  director 
is  a  serious  affair,  not  to  be  taken  lightly. 
Yes,  music  has  a  vital  and  indispensable  place 
in  the  church  services ;  so  also  has  a  roof  a 
vital  and  indispensable  place  on  a  house — so 
long  as  it  keeps  out  the  rain.  As  long  as  music 
conveys  a  spiritual  message,  it  is  vital  in  the 
service.  WTen  it  ceases  to  do  this,  it  loses  its 
place  and  other  and  more  inspired  music  takes 
its  place.  Now,  if  you  think  for  one  moment 
that  you,  an  organist,  can  hold  all  manner  of 
( Continued  on  page  igg) 
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IN  MAY,  two  distinguished  workers  for  the  blind  in  England  visited  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  interchange  of  literature  for  the  blind.  Captain  Sir  Ian 
Fraser,  Head  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  and  Dr.  Ernest  Whitfield,  Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  are  both  well  known  to  workers  for  the  blind  in  America 
through  the  fact  that  they  were  delegates  to  the  World  Conference  in  1931. 

Since  the  World  Conference  two  significant  developments  in  literature  for  the  blind 
have  taken  place — the  adoption  of  Standard  English  braille  and  the  development  of  the  Talk¬ 
ing  Book — and  facilities  for  the  interchange  of  books  between  Great  Britain  and  America 
have  assumed  an  increased  importance. 

After  conferences  in  New  York,  the  two  British  representatives  visited  Washington  to  con¬ 
fer  with  the  authorities  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Sir  Ian  and  Lady  Fraser  were  received 
at  the  White  House,  and  President  Roosevelt  expressed  himself  as  being  greatly  interested  in 
the  promotion  of  the  interchange  of  Talking  Books  and  braille  literature  between  the  two 
great  English-speaking  nations. 

When  interviewed  by  a  representative  of  the  Outlook ,  the  distinguished  visitors  issued  the 
statements  which  appear  below. 


Interview  with  Captain  Sir  Ian  Fraser 

The  blind  world  is  relatively  so  small  and 
the  funds  that  can  be  expended  by  blind  peo¬ 
ple,  or  on  their  behalf,  are  relatively  so  lim¬ 
ited  that  we  must  take  great  care  if  we  are  to 
get  the  best  value  for  our  money.  This  is  the 
principal  consideration  that  has  led  to  dis¬ 
cussions  about  interchange  of  braille  books 
in  the  past  and  of  Talking  Book  records  at 
the  present  time.  We  in  England  had  been 
experimenting  with  the  idea  of  the  Talking 
Book  for  many  years,  so  had  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States.  The  Foundation  eventually  went  into 
production  before  we  did  and  is  ahead  of  us 
in  the  number  of  books  that  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  and  in  the  experience  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  production.  After  the  visit  of  Mr. 
Migel  and  Mr.  Irwin  to  London  in  1934,  I  am 
glad  to  say  we  found  it  possible  to  adopt  sys¬ 
tems  of  recording  and  reproduction  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  American  records 
to  be  played  on  British  reproducers  and  vice 


versa.  It  only  remains  now  for  the  library 
authorities  in  the  two  countries  to  purchase 
each  other’s  records,  and  the  blind  people  in 
the  English-speaking  world  will  be  provided 
with  a  greater  variety  of  reading  matter 
than  would  be  possible  without  this  co¬ 
operation. 

In  Washington,  we  met  Dr.  Herbert  Put¬ 
nam,  Librarian  of  Congress,  and  Mr.  M.  A. 
Roberts,  Director,  Project,  Books  for  the 
Blind.  I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  sym¬ 
pathy  shown  by  these  gentlemen  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  provision  of  books  for  the  blind  and, 
apart  from  the  business  we  transacted,  much 
enjoyed  exchanging  opinions  with  such  ex¬ 
perienced  authorities  on  library  questions.  I 
am  glad  to  say  we  came  to  a  most  satisfactory 
arrangement  whereby  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  will  purchase  a  fair  number  of  English 
records  for  trial  distribution  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  in  turn  will  buy  copies  of  a 
considerable  number  of  American  books  for 
distribution  through  our  library.  The  English 
records  run  at  a  slightly  lower  speed  than  the 
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American,  but  I  understand  that  practically 
all  American  machines  can  accommodate 
themselves  to  this  speed.  In  a  year’s  time  we 
hope  to  review  this  experiment  in  interchange 
of  records  and  to  determine  how  far  it  has 
been  a  success.  Difficulties  of  accent  and  ways 
of  reading  and  of  temperament  are  discern¬ 
ible  as  between  the  American  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  records,  and  we  will  have  to  get  used  to 
them;  but  for  myself  I  can  say  that  I  have 
listened  to  a  number  of  American  books  with 
the  greatest  possible  pleasure.  I  hope  in  due 
time  I  may  hear  that  some  of  our  books  have 
given  equal  pleasure  to  American  readers. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  studios  and  recording  rooms  of 
the  magnificent  new  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  building.  Mr.  Irwin,  whom  we 
in  England  have  already  come  to  look  upon 
as  a  noteworthy  figure  in  the  blind  world, 
gave  us  valuable  information  about  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  side  of  the  Foundation’s  Talking 
Book  work,  and  Mr.  Kleber  and  the  other 
members  of  the  technical  staff  placed  every 
possible  facility  at  my  disposal  to  study  their 
lay-out  and  their  methods  of  recording.  This 
experience  will  be  of  real  value  in  setting  up 
a  new  production  unit  in  England,  and  I 
count  myself  most  fortunate  to  have  been  able 
to  take  advantage  of  it. 

While  in  Washington  my  wife  and  I  had 
the  privilege  of  an  invitation  to  visit  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  which  we  thought  to  be  a  great  honor. 
We  were  much  struck  by  the  President’s 
ready  knowledge  of  the  detail  of  what  his 
administration  had  done  for  the  blind  people 
and  of  the  work  being  carried  out  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Inter¬ 
views  with  various  senators  on  political,  busi¬ 
ness,  and  other  matters  that  interested  me 
and,  in  particular,  with  Senator  Wagner  re¬ 
main  in  my  memory  as  notable  incidents  dur¬ 
ing  our  trip  to  Washington. 

We  were  privileged  to  be  entertained  dur¬ 
ing  our  stay  by  Mr.  Migel,  who  acted  as  our 
host  at  his  town  residence  and  at  his  beautiful 


place  in  the  country.  In  this  way,  we  were 
spared  much  of  the  rush  and  trouble  which 
inevitably  accompanies  a  visit  to  a  strange 
country  and,  also,  had  the  very  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  coming  to  appreciate  more  fully  some¬ 
thing  of  the  personality  and  kindness  of  the 
President  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  who  has  rendered  such  outstanding 
service  to  the  American  blind. 

Interview  with  Dr.  Ernest  Whitfield 

For  some  years  prior  to  1932,  many  of 
those  associated  with  the  provision  and  use 
of  braille  literature  in  various  parts  of  the 
English-speaking  world  were  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  impressed  with  the  need  for  pool¬ 
ing  resources.  In  spite  of  the  satisfaction 
which  frequently  found  expression  when  the 
libraries  for  the  blind  were  referred  to,  the 
inadequacy  of  library  provision  became  pain¬ 
fully  evident  the  moment  the  titles  available 
to  the  blind  were  compared  with  those  to 
which  the  seeing  have  access.  Moreover,  the 
smallness  of  the  editions  which  were  de¬ 
manded  for  embossed  books  made  their  pro¬ 
duction  very  expensive.  It  was  clear  that,  in 
order  to  effect  an  economical  use  of  the  funds 
available  for  giving  the  blind  the  opportunity 
of  reading,  close  co-operation  between  the 
presses  in  all  parts  of  the  English-speaking 
world  would  be  necessary.  Prevention  of  du¬ 
plication  on  the  one  hand  and  the  increase  of 
the  size  of  editions  on  the  other  would  lead 
to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  books  avail¬ 
able  and  a  decrease  in  cost  per  volume. 

A  pre-requisite  of  this  co-operation  in  pro¬ 
duction  was  the  identity  or,  at  least,  the  ap¬ 
proximation  of  the  systems  of  embossed 
writing  used  throughout  the  production  sys¬ 
tem.  American  and  British  practice  diverged 
sufficiently  to  make  the  reading  of  one  an¬ 
other’s  books,  if  not  impossible,  at  least  diffi¬ 
cult  or  tedious.  In  1932  a  number  of  British 
and  American  representatives,  vested  with 
power  to  act,  met  in  London  in  order  to  work 
out  a  braille  code  which  should  become  the 
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recognized  system  in  general  use.  The  notable 
exception  was  the  braille  to  be  used  in  school 
books.  Although  it  had  been  customary  for 
the  British  to  use  advanced  braille  for  these 
books,  American  teachers  felt  that  some 
modification  was  desirable  in  their  schools. 

Since  then  this  Code  has  been  applied  by 
the  different  printers.  Some  of  the  interpreta¬ 
tions  which  were  given  to  some  of  the  clauses 
of  the  Code  could  not  have  been  foreseen. 
The  consequence  was  a  number  of  serious 
divergences  which  threatened  to  impede  the 
free  exchange  of  literature  which  had  been 
anticipated  by  the  1932  Conference.  A  few 
years’  trial  had  to  be  expected  in  order  to  re¬ 
veal  the  weak  points  of  the  Code. 

A  few  months  ago  it  became  apparent  that 
a  discussion  between  those  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  engaged  on  and  interested  in  the 
publication  of  literature  for  the  blind  was 
opportune.  I  was  asked  by  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind,  the  big  British  publish¬ 
ing  house,  to  visit  the  United  States  in  order 
to  examine  the  situation  and  to  confer  with 
the  responsible  authorities.  Sir  Ian  Fraser, 
chairman  of  the  Talking  Book  Committee  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  was  go¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  closer  co-operation  between  the 
two  countries,  and  I,  as  Honorary  Treasurer 
of  that  organization,  accompanied  him. 

My  experience  on  this  occasion  was  the 
same  as  in  1931,  when  I  had  the  privilege  of 
taking  part  in  the  momentous  International 
Conference  held  at  New  York  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Foundation.  Once 
more  I  was  impressed  by  the  magnificent 
generosity  and  wise  guidance  of  its  President, 
Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  and  of  the  high  standard  of 
efficiency  evinced  by  the  individual  members 
of  its  staff,  under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr. 
Robert  B.  Irwin.  To  say  that  I  experienced 
everywhere  the  greatest  courtesy  would  be 
an  understatement.  There  was  a  warmth  and 
a  friendliness  which  at  once  made  it  obvious 
that  our  visit  could  not  fail  to  meet  with  entire 
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success.  The  difficulties  which  seemed  to  offer 
resistance  to  a  uniform  interpretation  of  the 
Code  melted  away  as  soon  as  we  put  our 
minds  to  the  problem,  as  difficulties  nearly 
always  do  when  there  is  a  wholehearted  desire 
to  resolve  them  in  an  atmosphere  of  cordiality. 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  more  intimate  rela¬ 
tions  which  have  now  been  cemented  between 
the  American  and  the  British  braillists  will 
bring  as  its  reward  a  more  extensive  and  a 
cheaper  literature. 

The  Moon  readers  have  not  been  forgotten. 
The  Moon  Society,  founded  by  Dr.  Moon, 
was  until  recently  a  purely  British  undertak¬ 
ing.  Some  three  years  ago,  the  British  decided 
that,  as  Moon  books  were  then  being  em¬ 
bossed  only  in  England  though  they  were 
extensively  read  in  the  United  States,  it  would 
be  more  democratic  if  the  American  Moon¬ 
reading  public  were  given  a  greater  measure 
of  control.  The  Board  of  Directors  was  con¬ 
sequently  established  on  which  the  Americans 
and  the  British  are  now  fully  represented. 

Part  of  my  work  was  to  confer  with  the 
American  directors,  who  have  been  strength¬ 
ened  on  their  Committee  by  the  co-operation 
of  Mr.  J.  Robert  Atkinson  of  the  Braille  In¬ 
stitute  of  America,  Los  Angeles.  Some  im¬ 
portant  improvements  were  discussed  which 
are  to  be  tried  out  before  final  adoption.  Here, 
too,  a  complete  understanding  was  easily 
reached,  thanks  to  universal  good  will  and  a 
determination  that  nothing  should  stand  in 
the  way  of  true  progress. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything 
about  our  experiences  with  regard  to  the 
Talking  Book  in  which  the  two  large  British 
organizations — St.  Dunstan’s  for  the  War 
Blinded  and  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind — are  co-operating.  Sir  Ian  Fraser  has 
already  done  this. 

Merely  to  mention  all  those  devoted  men 
and  women  who  are  engaged  in  ameliorating 
the  lot  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States  to 
whom  recognition  is  due  from  me,  would  con- 
( Continued  on  page  126) 
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Legislative  History 

Since  1907  Wisconsin  has  by  law  made 
provision  for  pecuniary  aid  to  its  unfor¬ 
tunate  residents  affected  by  blindness.  Chap¬ 
ter  283,  Laws  of  1907,  empowered  but  did 
not  require  counties  to  pay  this  form  of  aid, 
leaving  that  to  the  discretion  of  the  county 
board.  Any  blind  male  person  over  21  years 
of  age  or  any  blind  female  over  18  years 
was  made  eligible  providing  he  was  not  an 
inmate  of  any  state  or  county  charitable, 
reformatory,  or  penal  institution  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  nor  receiving  some  other  form  of 
public  aid,  and  providing  his  income  was 
less  than  $250  per  annum.  The  applicant 
must  have  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the 
state  for  ten  years  and  of  the  county  for 
three  years  next  preceding  the  filing  of  the 
application.  The  maximum  pension  was  set 
at  $100  per  annum,  payable  in  quarterly 
installments. 

Experience  with  the  various  aids  ad¬ 
ministered  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Board  of  Control  has  proved  that  there 
is  a  continuing  tendency  to  liberalize  the 
provisions  and  broaden  the  application  of 
a  law  of  this  kind.  This  aid  shows  a  similar 
evolution  since  1907. 

By  Chapter  378,  Laws  of  1917,  the  resi¬ 
dence  requirement  was  modified  to  require 
but  one  year  in  a  county,  the  requirement 
of  ten  years  in  the  state  being  retained.  The 
stipulation  that  no  other  state  or  county  aid 
should  be  received  concurrently  was  re¬ 
moved.  To  make  it  easier  for  blind  persons 
to  apply  for  the  pension,  permission  was 
given  to  apply  in  whatever  county  they  were 
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living.  If  the  county  judge  of  such  county 
granted  the  pension,  it  was  to  be  charged 
to  the  county  of  legal  settlement  until  such 
legal  settlement  had  been  changed  to  and 
established  in  another  county. 

The  maximum  pension  that  could  be  paid 
was  increased.  If  the  blind  person  had  a  little 
income,  but  less  than  $250  per  annum,  he 
was  still  limited  to  a  pension  of  $100  per 
annum  payable  quarterly.  If  he  had  no  in¬ 
come,  he  could  receive  $150  per  annum  pay¬ 
able  quarterly  plus  such  additional  aid  as 
the  county  board  might  determine. 

Two  years  later  the  law  was  further  lib¬ 
eralized.  By  Chapter  563,  Laws  of  1919,  spe¬ 
cial  provision  was  made  for  those  who  were 
both  blind  and  deaf.  The  age  and  other  eli¬ 
gibility  requirements  as  already  set  up  were 
not  changed.  Blind  or  blind  and  deaf  persons 
having  an  income  of  $50,  but  less  than  $200 
per  annum,  were  made  eligible  for  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  $100  per  annum  if  blind  and  $200 
if  both  blind  and  deaf.  However,  if  the  ap¬ 
plicant  had  an  income  of  less  than  $50  per 
annum,  he  was  eligible  to  receive  $200  if 
blind  and  $400  if  blind  and  deaf — the 
amount  of  pension  being  double  what  could 
be  paid  to  those  with  incomes  of  $50  or  more 
per  annum. 

During  this  period,  the  granting  of  a 
pension  to  the  blind  was  at  the  discretion 
of  the  county  boards,  the  state  contributing 
no  part  of  the  sum  so  spent.  The  report  of 
this  Board  for  the  biennium  ending  in  1922 
includes  a  survey  of  the  system  prevailing 
up  to  that  time.  The  giving  of  aid  to  blind 
persons  was  described  as  without  system. 
The  counties  frequently  made  payment 
without  careful  investigation.  Cases  were 
found  where  aid  was  paid  to  persons  wholly 
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capable  of  providing  for  their  own  needs. 
With  the  enactment  of  Chapter  579,  Laws 
of  1921,  it  was  made  obligatory  upon  all 
counties  to  pay  blind  pensions.  A  State 
Bureau  for  the  Adult  Blind  was  created 
under  the  State  Board  of  Control  to  super¬ 
vise  the  work  of  administration.  The 
amount  of  aid  which  could  be  given  was 
changed  again.  A  blind  person  having  an 
income  of  $50,  but  less  than  $250  per  an¬ 
num,  might  be  paid  not  to  exceed  $150,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  $100  pension  previously  pro¬ 
vided  for  those  who  were  blind,  and  not  to 
exceed  $300,  instead  of  the  former  $200,  if 
both  blind  and  deaf.  Double  the  above 
amounts  could  be  granted  to  blind  persons 
having  an  annual  income  less  than  $50  per 
annum,  the  law  specifying  that  such  persons 
“shall  be  entitled”  to  receive  not  to  exceed 
$300  per  annum  if  blind  and  $600  if  blind 
and  deaf. 

The  new  law  included  a  requirement  that 
the  county  clerks  report  immediately  to  the 
State  Bureau  for  the  Blind  the  name  and 
residence  of  all  blind  persons  applying  for 
the  blind  benefit.  County  Boards  were  re¬ 
quired  to  levy  a  tax  to  finance  its  payment. 
On  January  1  of  each  year,  the  county  treas¬ 
urer  of  each  county  was  required  to  certify 
to  the  State  Board  of  Control  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  amount  paid  during 
the  preceding  year.  Upon  approval  by  the 
State  Board  of  Control,  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  directed  to  credit  the  county  with 
one  third  of  its  expenditures  for  blind  pen¬ 
sions.  The  legislature  appropriated  $50,000 
to  reimburse  the  counties  up  to  one  third 
of  their  expenditures,  the  law  specifying  that 
in  case  this  sum  should  not  equal  one  third 
of  the  total  expended  by  all  counties  it 
should  be  pro-rated.  For  the  first  three  years, 
the  state’s  appropriation  was  more  than 
equal  to  one  third  of  the  county  expendi¬ 
tures.  Beginning  with  1924,  the  $50,000  an¬ 
nually  appropriated  has  never  been  equal 
to  one  third  of  such  expenditures. 


By  Chapter  355,  Laws  of  1923,  the  aid  for 
blind  persons  was  repealed  and  re-estab¬ 
lished.  The  State  Bureau  of  the  Adult  Blind 
was  abolished,  and  the  State  Agency  for 
the  Adult  Blind  established  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind.  The  age  limit  for  males  was  lowered 
to  eighteen,  to  be  the  same  as  it  had  been  for 
females.  To  be  eligible  for  the  aid,  the  ap¬ 
plicant  must  have  been  a  resident  of  Wis¬ 
consin  at  the  time  of  losing  his  sight,  or 
else  he  must  have  resided  in  the  state  for 
at  least  ten  years.  A  period  of  residence  in 
the  county  of  at  least  one  year  immediately 
preceding  the  filing  of  the  application  was 
also  required.  He  could  not  be  an  inmate  of 
a  state,  county,  or  municipal  charitable,  re¬ 
formatory,  or  penal  institution.  If  he  had 
any  relatives  legally  required  to  support 
him,  he  was  ineligible  for  the  pension.  In¬ 
cluding  the  pension,  no  recipient  could  have 
an  annual  income  exceeding  $480  if  blind 
and  $720  if  both  blind  and  deaf.  However, 
the  amount  of  pension  was  limited  to  not 
to  exceed  $360  for  a  blind  person  and  $480 
for  a  blind  and  deaf  person.  This  statute 
has  remained  practically  unchanged.  In  1927, 
Chapter  25  changed  the  total  amount  of  in¬ 
come  which  a  blind  person  could  have  per 
annum  to  not  to  exceed  $780  including  his 
pension,  which  was  limited  to  a  maximum  of 
$360  for  a  blind  recipient  and  $480  if  both 
blind  and  deaf.  These  still  remain  the  essen¬ 
tial  features  of  the  law. 

Blind  Pensions  in  Wisconsin  During 
Recent  Years 

Along  with  other  established  aids,  the 
blind  pension  has  been  subjected  to  some 
severe  tests  during  the  past  few  years.  With 
the  advent  of  unemployment  relief  an  al¬ 
ternative  means  of  providing  for  the  blind 
has  become  available.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  cost  of 
unemployment  relief  has  been  financed  by 
the  state  and  federal  governments,  the  coun- 


Table  I — Number  of  Persons  Receiving  Blind  Pension,  Amount  Expended  for  Blind  Pensions,  and  the  Amount  of  State  Aid 

by  Counties  for  the  Years  1933  and  1934 
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ties  in  some  cases  appear  to  consider  such 
relief  a  more  desirable  form  of  aid — par¬ 
ticularly  from  the  viewpoint  of  local  tax 
burdens — than  blind  pensions.  In  recent 
years,  the  localities  have  had  to  provide 
between  85  and  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
amounts  paid  out  as  blind  pensions,  the  state 
appropriation  being  fixed  at  $50,000,  while 
the  total  paid  out  has  increased  from  year 
to  year,  except  in  1933  when  there  was  a 
decrease  of  $2,007.75  from  the  preceding 
year,  the  total  amount  expended  in  1932 
being  $416,535.76  and,  in  1933,  $414,528.11. 
The  amount  of  pensions  paid  in  1934  by  all 
counties  totalled  $422,467.17,  the  highest 
amount  for  any  year  since  the  law  was  en¬ 
acted.  The  total  known  blind  in  Wisconsin 
increased  from  3,490  in  1933  to  3,742  in 
1934.  The  number  receiving  a  pension  was 
larger  by  148  persons  in  1934  than  in  1933, 
the  increase  having  been  from  a  total  of 
1,871  in  1933  to  2,019  in  1934.  Thus,  both 
the  number  of  pensioners  and  the  amount 
of  pensions  paid  showed  an  increase.  This 
was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  four  counties, 
Door,  Florence,  Iron,  and  Taylor  paid  no 
blind  pension  in  1934.  Florence  and  Iron 
counties  made  payments  in  1933,  but  not 
in  1934.  The  table  presented  summarizes 
the  data  for  the  several  counties  for  each 
of  the  two  years.  (See  pages  112  and  113.) 

As  mentioned  previously,  four  counties 
paid  no  blind  pension  in  1934.  If  payments 
were  discontinued  for  reasons  other  than  in¬ 
ability  of  applicant  to  qualify,  these  coun¬ 
ties  seemingly  failed  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  The  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral,  in  an  opinion  dated  March  26,  1934, 
and  addressed  to  John  W.  Kelley,  District 
Attorney  of  Oneida  County,  held  that  a 
county  board  may  not  discontinue  paying 
blind  pensions  and  have  them  handled 
through  the  county  relief  organization  as 
other  claims  for  relief  are  paid.  The  desired 
efficacy  of  this  piece  of  social  legislation  may 


fail  of  realization  if  some  or  all  counties 
were  to  discontinue  paying  blind  pensions, 
as  has  been  done  by  several  counties  in  the 
case  of  the  aid  for  dependent  children,  the 
expedient  followed  being  to  transfer  the 
pensioners  to  outdoor  relief  in  defiance  of 
statutory  requirements. 

During  the  year  1934,  the  proportion  of 
their  blind  residents  given  a  pension  by  the 
various  counties  range  downward  from  100 
per  cent  in  Buffalo  County  to  none  in  four 
counties.  For  the  state  as  a  whole,  the  pro¬ 
portion  was  very  nearly  54  per  cent.  In  com¬ 
parison  with  the  total  number  of  known 
blind,  the  number  pensioned  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  during  the  past  few  years.  This  is 
shown  by  the  following  table. 


Table  II — Percentage  of  Blind  Persons 
Receiving  Blind  Pensions  in  Wisconsin 
1928-1934 


Number 
of  Blind 
Persons 

Number 

Receiving 

Pensions 

Per  Cent 
Receiving 
Pensions 

1928 . 

2,761 

1,202 

43-5 

1929 . 

2,784 

1,285 

46.2 

1930 . 

3.033 

i,437 

47-4 

1931 . 

3.293 

1,588 

48.2 

1932 . 

3.293 

1,776 

53-9 

1933 . 

3.490 

W 

00 

w 

53-9 

1934 . 

3.742 

2,019 

54-o 

In  the  following  table,  the  changes  in 
status  of  pensioners  is  shown.  (Table  III.) 

Table  III  shows  the  increase  in  number 
of  persons  aided  during  the  past  six  years. 
During  the  first  year  that  this  Board  was 
concerned  with  supervising  this  pension,  it 
was  paid  to  812  persons.  From  then  until 
the  end  of  1928,  there  was  a  gradual  increase 
in  the  number  of  blind  beneficiaries.  The 
1,203  persons  aided  during  1928  represented 
a  48  per  cent  increase  in  number  over  the 
812  aided  during  1921.  From  1928  to  1934, 
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Table  III — Number  of  Persons  Receiving  Blind  Pensions  During  Each  of  the  Years 

1929-1934  According  to  Sex  and  Status 


Total 

New 

Con¬ 

tinued 

In¬ 

creased 

De¬ 

creased 

Discon¬ 

tinued 

De¬ 

ceased 

Total . 

1,285 

199 

817 

79 

75 

115 

_ 

1929  Male . 

773 

109 

504 

48 

43 

69 

— 

Female . 

512 

90 

313 

31 

32 

46 

— 

Total . 

i,436 

264 

929 

52 

80 

hi 

— 

1930  Male . 

862 

152 

568 

27 

53 

62 

— 

Female . 

574 

112 

361 

25 

27 

49 

— 

Total . 

1,588 

163 

1,263 

44 

23 

95 

— 

1931  Male . 

95i 

86 

757 

32 

14 

62 

— 

Female . 

637 

77 

506 

12 

9 

33 

— 

Total . 

1,776 

183 

1,268 

61 

138 

126 

— 

1932  Male . 

1,043 

114 

736 

32 

83 

78 

— 

Female . 

733 

69 

532 

29 

55 

48 

— 

Total . 

W 

00 

w 

179 

1,043 

34i 

139 

114 

55 

1933  Male . 

1,096 

100 

611 

209 

85 

67 

24 

Female . 

775 

79 

432 

132 

54 

47 

31 

Total . 

2,019 

148 

1,604 

62 

40 

no 

55 

1934  Male . 

1,195 

99 

933 

37 

29 

68 

29 

Female . 

824 

49 

671 

25 

11 

42 

26 

Table  IV — Average  Amount  of  Blind  Pension  Paid  per  Month  During  1934  by  Counties  in 

Wisconsin 


Grand  Total 

New 

Continued 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

o-$4-99 . 

20 

12 

8 

3 

4 

9 

4 

$  5.00-  9.99 . 

108 

58 

50 

12 

10 

46 

40 

10.00-14.99 . 

338 

191 

i47 

21 

5 

170 

142 

15.00-19.99 . 

502 

283 

219 

27 

15 

256 

204 

20.00-24.99 . 

426 

271 

i55 

n 

3 

260 

152 

25.00-29.99 . 

306 

i74 

132 

16 

9 

158 

123 

30.00-34.99 . 

313 

203 

no 

9 

3 

194 

107 

35.00-39.99 . . . 

2 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 

40.00-  . 

4 

2 

2 

'' 

■ 

2 

2 

Total . 

2,019 

i,i9S 

824 

99 

49 

1,096 

775 
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The  amount  of  pension  most  frequently 
granted  is  seen  to  be  from  $15  to  $20 
per  month.  In  Table  I  it  is  shown  that 
the  average  pension  per  month  paid  by 
all  counties  was  $19.40  for  1934.  A  consid¬ 
erable  spread  in  the  average  amount  paid  is 
indicated  in  the  reports  for  the  various 
counties.  Strangely  enough,  some  rural  coun¬ 
ties  report  the  highest  averages  paid  while 
others  report  the  lowest  average  monthly 
pensions.  Counties  paying  under  $15  per 
month  on  the  average  were  Barron,  Craw¬ 
ford,  Juneau,  Pierce,  Richland,  St.  Croix, 
Vilas,  Washburn,  and  Waupaca,  all  agri¬ 
cultural  counties  in  the  northern  and  western 
section  of  the  state.  Counties  paying  $25 
per  month  or  more  on  the  average  were 
Forest,  Lafayette,  Lincoln,  Manitowoc, 
Ozaukee,  Rusk,  and  Sawyer.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Manitowoc  and  Ozaukee,  these 
counties  are  also  agricultural  and  located 
in  the  northern  and  western  section  of  the 
state.  The  difference  in  average  pension 


Table  VI — Number  oe  Years  oe  Pension  Payment  in  Cases  Discontinued  During  1933  and  1934 


• 

Discontinuances 
by  Death 

Discontinuances 
for  Other  Reasons 

1934 

1933 

1934 

Total . 

55 

55 

no 

Less  than  6  months . 

2 

4 

21 

6  mos.  but  less  than  1  year . 

4 

4 

24 

1  yr.  and  less  than  2  yrs . 

10 

3 

0 

2  yrs.  and  less  than  3  yrs . 

6 

8 

26 

3  yrs.  and  less  than  4  yrs . 

9 

11 

7 

4  yrs.  and  less  than  5  yrs . 

2 

3 

0 

5  yrs.  and  less  than  6  yrs . 

1 

3 

5 

6  yrs.  and  less  than  7  yrs . 

3 

2 

6 

7  yrs.  and  less  than  8  yrs . 

2 

3 

4 

8  yrs.  and  less  than  9  yrs . 

5 

2 

2 

9  yrs.  and  less  than  10  yrs . 

2 

4 

4 

10  yrs.  and  less  than  11  yrs . 

5 

8 

7 

11  yrs.  and  less  than  12  yrs . 

4 

" 

4 

Table  V — Birth  Dates  of  Persons  Receiving 
Blind  Pensions 


Birth  Date 

1934 

1933 

Total . 

2,019 

1,871 

1910-1915 . 

10 

9 

1900-1909 . 

81 

80 

1890-1899 . 

123 

112 

1880-1889 . 

176 

165 

1870-1879 . 

282 

254 

1860-1869 . 

455 

406 

1850-1859 . 

453 

412 

1840-1849 . 

355 

350 

1830-1839 . 

84 

83 

the  increase  was  816  or  67.8  per  cent.  The 
number  of  pensioners  in  1934  was  two  and 
one-half  times  the  number  in  1921.  The 
increase  since  1928  almost  equals  the  total 
number  of  pensioners  in  1921. 
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grants  between  counties  appears  to  be  ex¬ 
plainable  only  on  the  basis  of  a  varying  pol¬ 
icy  as  between  the  respective  county  boards. 
If  the  variance  were  chiefly  due  to  adjust¬ 
ments  according  to  living  costs  or  to  un¬ 
equal  financial  capacities,  the  average  pen¬ 
sion  paid  in  rural  counties  would  be  more 
nearly  uniform  instead  of  showing  the  wid¬ 
est  degrees  of  variation  on  each  side  of  the 
state  average. 

The  median  average  age  of  blind  persons 
receiving  a  pension  during  1934  was  ap¬ 
proximately  seventy-two  years  and  five 
months.  Two-thirds  of  them  were  sixty- 
five  years  of  age  or  more.  Between  50  and 
55  per  cent  had  reached  the  age  of  seventy. 
The  increase  in  number  of  persons  receiv¬ 
ing  a  blind  pension  is  largely  in  the  older 
age  groups.  For  example,  there  were  only 
two  new  pensioners  in  1934  who  were 
under  the  age  of  thirty-five.  Only  22  out  of 
the  148  new  pensioners  in  1934  were  under 
fifty-five.  Two-thirds  were  sixty-five  and 
over.  The  largest  number  were  between  the 
ages  of  sixty-five  and  seventy- four,  and  the 
average  age  of  all  new  pensioners  was  over 
seventy.  The  increase  is  thus  shown  to  be 
primarily  in  the  older  age  groups  where  in¬ 
ability  to  make  an  economic  adjustment, 
necessitated  by  loss  of  sight,  combines  with 
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weakening  physical  and  mental  capacities 
so  as  to  make  earning  a  livelihood  a  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  task. 

Fourteen  years  experience  with  a  state¬ 
wide  system  of  blind  pensions  facilitates  a 
determination  of  the  probable  length  of  time 
that  a  pension  will  have  to  be  paid  from 
the  date  of  grant. 

Over  the  two-year  period,  cases  discon¬ 
tinued  by  death  showed  a  history  of  approxi¬ 
mately  four  years  duration  of  pension  pay¬ 
ments,  on  the  average.  Cases  discontinued 
during  1934  for  reasons  other  than  death 
had  received  a  pension  during  three  and 
one-half  years,  on  an  average.  Experience 
thus  far  indicates  that  when  a  grant  of  a 
pension  is  made,  payment  may  be  expected 
to  continue  from  three  to  four  years. 

No  noteworthy  indication  of  a  shift  in 
the  importance  of  the  conjugal  classifica¬ 
tions  of  the  blind  is  indicated.  The  same  rank 
of  importance  attaches  to  each  class  in  1934 
that  it  had  in  1928.  During  each  of  the  seven 
years,  nearly  40  per  cent  have  been  mar¬ 
ried,  and  roughly  one-third  have  been  sin¬ 
gle.  The  number  of  widowed  pensioners  has 
shown  a  slight  increase  in  relative  impor¬ 
tance,  while  the  relatively  small  number  who 
were  separated  and  divorced  showed  a  slight 
decrease. 


Table  VII — Conjugal  Condition  of  Persons  Given  Blind  Pensions 

1928-1934 


1934 

1933 

1932 

i93i 

1930 

1929 

1928 

Total . 

2,019 

1,871 

1,776 

1,588 

1.436 

1,285 

1,203 

Married . 

738 

694 

661 

608 

559 

486 

439 

Single . 

672 

617 

543 

545 

480 

45i 

418 

Widowed . 

542 

504 

520 

408 

332 

288 

276 

Separated  and  divorced . 

67 

56 

52 

27 

65 

60 

60 

Unclassified . 

1 

10 

ii8 
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Table  VIII — Habitation  of  Persons  Receiving  a  Blind  Pension 

1928-1934 


Habitation 

1934 

1933 

1932 

i93i 

1930 

1929 

1928 

Total . 

2,019 

1,871 

1,776 

1,588 

1,436 

1,285 

1,203 

Relatives . 

1,083 

974 

968 

854 

711 

670 

624 

Own  home . 

699 

681 

613 

553 

509 

436 

396 

Alone . 

159 

150 

132 

163 

171 

133 

125 

In  homes . 

78 

66 

63 

18 

45 

46 

s8 

From  the  above  it  appears  that,  of  those 
receiving  blind  pensions,  a  fairly  constant 
proportion  continue  to  find  homes  under 
each  of  the  four  arrangements  shown  in  the 
table.  This  probably  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  greater  number  of  those  receiving 
a  pension  have  always  been  in  the  upper  age 
groups,  composed  of  those  who  have  become 
blind  over  a  period  of  time  during  which 
their  living  conditions  have  been  arranged 
in  accordance  with  then  available  resources. 
The  grant  of  the  pension  is  probably  made 
when  other  resources  have  been  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted.  Housing  arrangements  already 
made  are  not  likely  to  be  much  disturbed 
by  the  granting  of  a  pension.  While  less  than 
half  of  those  continued  on  pension  in  1934 
were  living  with  relatives,  nearly  80  per 
cent  of  the  recipients  of  new  pension  grants 
were  living  with  relatives. 

By  far  the  larger  number  of  those  re¬ 
ceiving  the  pension  for  the  blind  are  native 
born,  and  the  proportion  of  those  who  are 
foreign  born  appears  to  be  nearly  constant. 
During  the  last  four  years,  over  three- 
fourths  of  those  receiving  the  pension  were 
born  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  148  new 
pensioners  in  1934,  108  or  73  per  cent  were 
native  born. 

The  reason  for  the  decrease,  beginning 
in  1933  and  continuing  in  1934,  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pensioners  having  other  handicaps 


than  blindness  is  not  apparent.  The  greater 
number  of  invalid  pensioners  in  1932  and 
I933  arises  from  a  reclassification  in  which 
the  crippled  and  invalids  are  grouped  to¬ 
gether.  In  1929,  approximately  9  per  cent 
of  the  persons  receiving  a  blind  pension 
were  otherwise  handicapped.  The  propor¬ 
tion  had  dropped  slightly  in  1932  and  was 
down  to  slightly  over  4  per  cent  in  1933  and 

I934‘  I 

The  depth  and  longevity  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  economic  depression  has  very  evidently 
had  a  serious  effect  on  the  economic  well¬ 
being  of  blind  persons.  During  the  years 
1928,  1929,  and  1930,  approximately  one 
third  of  the  blind  pensioners  were  employed 
and  able  to  contribute  to  their  own  support. 

By  1934,  however,  there  had  been  a  drop 
of  over  40  per  cent  in  the  proportion  of 
all  blind  pensioners  who  were  also  employed, 
only  19.5  per  cent  having  any  employment. 

The  continuing  increase  in  the  number  of 
pensioners  accounts  for  the  decrease  in  per¬ 
centage  of  those  employed  from  one-third  to 
approximately  one-fifth.  This  can  doubtless 
be  attributed  to  economic  conditions  where 
able-bodied  are  clamoring  for  work.  Em¬ 
ployment  is  first  given  to  the  young  and  fit, 
as  the  aged  and  physically  handicapped  have 
come  to  realize  only  too  well.  The  decrease 
in  opportunities  for  employment  open  to 
blind  persons  reflects  the  general  situation. 
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Table  IX — Persons  Receiving  Blind  Pensions  Classified  as  to  Whether  Native  or  Foreign 

Born,  1928-1934 


Total 

Native  Born 

Foreign  Born 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

1934 . 

2,019 

1. 5i5 

75-o 

504 

25.0 

1933 . 

1,871 

1,407 

75-2 

464 

24.8 

1932 . 

1,776 

1 ,422 

80.1 

354 

19.9 

1931 . 

1,588 

1,294 

81.5 

294 

19-5 

1930 . 

1.436 

1 ,029 

71.7 

407 

28.3 

1929 . 

1,285 

917 

71.4 

368 

28.6 

1928 . 

1,203 

852 

70.8 

35i 

29.2 

Table  X — Other  Handicaps  of  Persons  Receiving  Blind  Pensions 

1929-1934 


1934 

1933 

1932 

i93i 

1930 

1929 

Total . 

87 

79 

144 

106 

117 

115 

Invalids . 

32 

30 

57 

22 

34 

4i 

Deaf . 

37 

3i 

47 

38 

29 

26 

Sub-normal . 

17 

17 

30 

15 

26 

26 

Imbecile . 

1 

1 

1 

12 

8 

7 

Crippled . 

— 

— 

— 

19 

15 

12 

Insane . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

3 

Epilepsy . 

■  ■ 

1 

■ 

■ 

1 

■ 

Table  XI — Earning  Capacity  of  Persons  Receiving  Blind  Pensions 

1928-1934 


1934 

1933 

1932 

i93i 

1930 

1929 

1928 

Total . 

2,019 

1,871 

1,776 

1,588 

1,436 

1,285 

1,203 

Employed . 

394 

377 

412 

4i5 

478 

442 

39i 

Unemployed . 

1,615 

1,494 

1,364 

i,i73 

958 

843 

802 

No  data . 

— 

* - 

— 

— 

— • 

— 

10 

Per  cent  employed . 

19-5 

20.1 

23.2 

26.1 

33-3 

34-4 

32. 5 
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Table  XII — Occupations  of  Persons  Receiving  a  Blind  Pension 

1930-1934 


1934 

1933 

1932 

i93i 

1930 

Total . 

394 

377 

412 

4i5 

00 

Advertising  distributor . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Auto  mechanic . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Basket  makers . 

34 

34 

40 

46 

49 

Broom  makers . 

5 

5 

7 

6 

8 

Canvassers . 

22 

22 

28 

24 

26 

Carpenters . 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1 

Chair  caners . 

i5 

15 

22 

16 

15 

Christian  Science  practitioner . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Clerks . 

3 

3 

3 

5 

1 

Confectioners . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

Day  Laborers . 

42 

37 

32 

45 

5i 

Dramatic  reader . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Factory  workers . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

Farmers  and  assistants . 

66 

61 

65 

65 

67 

Home  keepers  and  assistants . 

122 

120 

127 

125 

134 

House  workers . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14 

Janitors . 

5 

4 

5 

4 

3 

Magazine  agency . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Masseuse . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Music . 

13 

13 

11 

10 

9 

Needle  workers . 

8 

8 

9 

8 

6 

News  dealers . 

2 

2 

4 

2 

5 

Oil  station  attendant . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Piano  timers . 

10 

10 

12 

13 

17 

Printing  plant . 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Rug  weavers . 

17 

17 

21 

20 

21 

Salesmen . 

17 

14 

13 

13 

10 

Selling  blind  products . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

Sewing . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

Stock  keepers . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Store  keepers . 

5 

5 

7 

3 

3 

Students . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

Telephone  operator . 

— 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Typists . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Undertakers . 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Washing . 

— 

■ 

— 

1 

r 

The  foregoing  table  gives  a  fairly  accu¬ 
rate  survey  of  the  limited  possibilities  for 
employment  open  to  a  blind  person.  In  those 
activities  where  the  person  handicapped  by 
blindness  must  compete  for  employment 
with  those  not  so  handicapped,  the  scarcity 
of  employment  opportunity  manifests  it¬ 


self  in  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployed  blind.  Employment  in  manufactur¬ 
ing,  such  as  basket-  and  broom-making  and 
rug-weaving,  as  well  as  in  professional  lines, 
such  as  piano-tuning,  all  show  a  decline. 
Housekeeping  and  allied  endeavor  seem  to 
have  held  up,  probably  because  of  the  very 
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small  pecuniary  reward  as  well  as  because 
many  persons  so  engaged  are  able  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  their  own  support. 

Expenditures  for  Blind  Pensions 

While  blind  pensions  have  been  provided 
for  by  statute  since  1907,  it  is  only  since 
1921  that  the  legislature  has  made  any  di¬ 
rect  appropriation  toward  paying  part  of 
their  cost.  The  amounts  expended  by  the 
counties,  prior  to  the  time  when  they  were 
partially  reimbursed  by  legislative  appro¬ 
priation,  are  as  follows: 


Year  Amount  Expended  by  Counties 

1911  .  $23,703.10 

1912  .  25,275.16 

1913  .  29,602.89 

1914  .  24,386.92 

1915  .  54,859.63 

1916  .  73,124.61 

1917  .  75,075-86 

1918  .  78,570.23 

1919  .  80,525.39 

1920  .  90,113.92 


In  1911,  25  counties  made  some  pay¬ 
ments  for  blind  pensions.  In  1920,  61  coun¬ 
ties  were  paying  the  aid.  Payment  was  made 
obligatory  upon  all  counties  in  1921.  The 
amounts  expended  by  the  several  counties, 
during  each  year  since  1920,  are  shown  in 
the  following  table.  The  data  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  annual  audit  of  county  ex¬ 
penditures  for  each  of  the  years.  The  county 
treasurer  of  each  county  certifies  the  amount 
to  the  State  Board  of  Control,  which  is  re¬ 
quired  to  approve  the  certification  in  order 
that  the  county  may  receive  back  its  pro¬ 
portionate  share  of  the  amount  appropriated 
for  that  purpose  by  the  legislature.  The  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  counties  have  been  reim¬ 
bursed  is  also  shown. 

The  annual  appropriation  of  $50,000  has 
remained  unchanged  since  it  was  first  made 
in  1921.  At  that  time  it  was  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  to  reimburse  the  counties  for  one  third 


of  their  audited  and  authorized  expenditures 
under  the  law,  that  being  the  maximum  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  statute  as  the  share  that  could 
be  borne  by  the  state.  Beginning  with  1924, 
the  $50,000  appropriation  has  amounted  to 
a  constantly  smaller  percentage  of  the  total 
amounts  spent  by  the  counties  from  year  to 
year.  The  legislative  appropriation  over  the 
fourteen-year  period  should  have  been 
$1,288,165.46,  if  the  maximum  fixed  by 
statute  had  always  been  paid.  Because  it  was 
not,  the  counties  may  possibly  claim,  the 
same  as  they  do  regarding  the  aid  for  de¬ 
pendent  children,  that  the  state  owes  them 
the  difference.  The  amount  by  which  the 
payments  to  the  counties  has  failed  to  equal 
one-third  of  their  expenditures  is  now  $635,- 
057.45.  The  amount  which  the  state  has 
paid  barely  exceeds  the  deficit  which  the 
counties  are  prone  to  claim  has  not  been 
paid.  In  other  words,  the  state  has  actually 
borne  16.9  per  cent  or  barely  over  one-sixth. 
This  is  barely  over  one-half  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  33  1/3  per  cent  fixed  by  statute. 
The  merit  of  any  such  charge  of  delinquency 
on  the  part  of  the  state  in  failing  to  bear 
its  full  and  proper  share  must  always  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
very  first  law  provided  for  pro-ration  of 
the  $50,000  among  the  counties  on  the  basis 
of  their  expenditures,  should  the  appropria¬ 
tion  not  equal  one  third  of  such  expendi¬ 
tures. 

The  purpose  of  a  summary  of  this  kind 
is  to  summarize  past  experience  for  use  in 
gauging  future  problems.  To  this  end  the 
expenditures  up  to  the  end  of  1934  have 
just  been  summarized  and  analyzed.  The 
amount  of  money  expended  annually  has 
increased  and  so  have  the  numbers  of  those 
receiving  the  blind  benefits.  These  should 
afford  some  basis  for  measuring  success 
and  aiding  in  a  determination  of  future  poli¬ 
cies. 

What  are  the  possibilities  for  future  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  in  numbers  of  pensioners 
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Table  XIII — Total  Amounts  Paid  as  Blind  Pensions  Showing  Shares  Borne  by  the  State 

AND  BY  THE  COUNTIES  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  NUMBER  AlDED,  1921-1933 


Year 

No.  Aided 

Total 

County 

State 

Per  Cent 
Borne  by 
State 

1921 . 

812 

$  97,864.26 

$  65,242.83 

$  32,621.43 

33-33 

1922 . 

879 

105,244.95 

70,163.30 

35,081.65 

33-33 

1923 . 

807 

106, 214.78 

70,809.85 

35,404.93 

33-33 

1924 . 

885 

198,856.80 

148,856.80 

50,000.00 

25.14 

1925 . 

975 

235,627.41 

185,627.41 

50,000.00 

21 .22 

1926 . 

1,038 

250,379.68 

200,379.68 

50,000.00 

19.97 

1927 . 

1,100 

264,943.66 

214,943.66 

50,000.00 

18.87 

1928 . 

1,203 

296,059.61 

246,059.61 

50,000.00 

16.89 

1929 . 

1,285 

318,090.91 

268,090.91 

50,000.00 

15-72 

1930 . 

1,436 

352,048.00 

302,048.00 

50,000.00 

14.20 

1931 . 

1,588 

385,635-27 

335,635-27 

50,000.00 

12.97 

1932 . 

1,776 

416,535.76 

366,535.76 

50,000.00 

12.00 

1933 . 

1,871 

414,528.11 

364,528.11 

50,000.00 

12.06 

1934 . 

2,019 

422,467.17 

372,467.17 

50,000.00 

11.84 

Total . 

17,674 

$3,864,496.37 

$3,211,388.36 

$653,108.01 

16.90 

and  amount  of  pensions  paid?  In  Table  II 
the  increase  both  in  the  number  of  blind 
persons  and  in  the  number  of  those  receiv¬ 
ing  blind  pensions  is  shown  for  the  period 
from  1928  to  1934.  In  1920,  the  State  Field 
Agent  for  the  Adult  Blind  reported  to  the 
State  Board  of  Control  that  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  locating  approximately  2,000  blind 
persons  in  Wisconsin  but  estimated  that 
there  were  at  least  2,500  in  the  state.  The 
1920  Census  showed  the  population  of  Wis¬ 
consin  to  be  2,632,067.  On  this  basis  there 
were  95  blind  per  100,000  of  general  popu¬ 
lation.  Table  II  shows  that  there  were  3,033 
blind  persons  in  Wisconsin  in  1930.  This 
means  that  out  of  the  2,939,006  population 
reported  by  the  Census,  the  3,033  blind 
amounted  to  103  in  every  100,000  population. 
An  increase  from  95  to  103  per  100,000  in  a 
decade  would  indicate  that  blindness  is  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  prevalent  among  the 
people  of  the  state.  However,  most  of  this 


apparent  increase  appears  to  be  due  to  other 
reasons.  When  asked  to  account  for  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  blind,  Mr. 
W.  U.  Parks,  Supervisor  of  the  State 
Agency  for  the  Adult  Blind,  replied  in  part 
as  follows: 

It  is  only  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  that  we  have  felt  satisfied  that  we  are 
getting  practically  all  the  blind  in  the  State, 
and  we  are  becoming  more  accurate  because 
our  industrial  teachers,  who  are  really  social 
workers,  are  going  through  the  towns  and 
rural  districts  very  thoroughly.  Another 
contributing  factor  is  the  depression,  which 
is  forcing  many  of  the  aged  blind  to  apply 
for  aid. 

Another  factor  which  might  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  those  listed  as  blind  is 
the  fact  that  not  all  persons  so  listed  are 
wholly  devoid  of  sight.  Of  those  who  are 
classified  as  blind  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
33.18  per  cent  are  either  totally  blind  or 
have  light  perception  only,  while  66.82  per 
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cent  have  sufficient  vision  at  least  to  distin¬ 
guish  light.  With  the  growth  of  knowledge 
and  experience,  there  may  have  been  a  lib¬ 
eralization  of  the  tests  of  blindness,  which 
factor  would  serve  to  increase  the  count  of 
the  blind  and  the  number  given  a  pension. 

Many  persons  whose  blindness  would  not 
have  become  known  in  former  years  now 
find  themselves  in  need  of  aid.  Application 
for  a  blind  pension  discloses  their  identity. 
Economic  conditions  thus  augment  the  num¬ 
bers  of  known  blind.  With  increasingly  suc¬ 
cessful  field  work  in  locating  blind  persons, 
it  is  probable  that  at  the  present  time  most 
of  the  blind  people  in  Wisconsin  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Census  of  the  Blind.  There 
seems  to  be  only  one  major  factor  tending 
to  increase  the  numbers  of  blind  people,  and 


that  is  the  increase  in  the  average  age  of 
the  population  due  to  the  decrease  in  the 
birth  rate.  With  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
population  in  the  upper  age  groups,  where 
40  to  50  per  cent  of  all  blindness  occurs, 
there  is  likely  to  be  an  increase  in  the  num¬ 
bers  of  blind,  both  actually  and  relatively. 
Countervailing  influences  are  the  spread  of 
medical  knowledge  and  the  statutory  pro¬ 
vision  requiring  the  use  of  a  one  per  cent 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  as  a  preventive 
measure  against  inflammation  of  the  eyes  in 
newborn  infants.  In  view  of  these  various 
circumstances,  the  number  of  blind  may  be 
likely  to  show  some  further  increase  in  re¬ 
lation  to  general  population  until  the  now 
evolving  age  group  structure  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  reaches  a  point  of  relative  stability. 
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OUTLOOK 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  in  promptly  notice 
of  change  of  address,  giving 
both  old  and  new;  always  state 
whether  the  change  is  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $2.00  PER  ANNUM 
Copyright,  June 

1936 

TALKING  BOOK  BULLETIN 

A  circulation  jump  from  two  thousand 
to  four  thousand  and  more  copies  would 
gladden  the  heart  of  any  editor  or  publisher. 
So  be  it  with  Miss  Alice  Smith  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  who 
controls  the  destinies,  the  spirit,  and  the 
content  of  the  Talking  Book  Bulletin,  a 
special  service  publication  sent  free  of 
charge  to  Talking  Book  users  and  owners. 

The  bulletin,  which  began  publication  late 
last  year  as  a  mimeographed  leaflet  of  two 
pages,  responded  to  demand  in  successive 
issues  with  several  additional  pages  of  in¬ 
formative  material,  and  next  month  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  its  new  dress,  a  fifth  issue,  neatly 
printed  and  containing,  in  addition  to  edi¬ 
torial  notes  and  news  by  Miss  Smith,  the 
“Talking  Book  Reviews,”  which  to  date 
have  been  written  by  Miss  Jane  Muhlfeld; 
a  special  column,  “The  Sound  Engineer 
Says — ,”  prepared  by  a  staff  writer  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Mr.  J.  O.  Kleber,  Staff  En¬ 
gineer  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind ;  and  “Personalities,”  intimate  notes 
on  the  careers  of  the  readers  who  make  the 
Talking  Book  recordings. 

“If  the  librarians  will  send  in  the  names 
of  all  Talking  Book  users,”  Miss  Smith 
says,  “we’ll  be  glad  to  add  them  to  our  mail¬ 
ing  list.  We  think  every  listener  should  have 
the  advantage  of  this  service.” 


She’s  like  that,  this  Alice  Smith  who  per¬ 
forms  many  services  in  a  service  organiza¬ 
tion.  And  it  was  natural  that  she,  who 
handles  the  tremendous  general  correspon¬ 
dence  of  the  Talking  Book  Department, 
should  have  been  asked  to  take  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Talking  Book  Bulletin,  although 
her  time  is  already  packed  full  with  such 
important  additional  duties  as  proofreading 
the  braille  editions  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  and  T eacher’s  Forum.  Incidentally, 
Miss  Smith  is  blind.  She  has  taken  the 
product  of  a  thorough  public  and  business 
school  education  and  applied  it  to  her  job 
in  a  way  that  spells  work.  That’s  why  we 
say,  “incidentally.” 

“I  don’t  believe  in  the  deliberate  creation 
of  a  job  for  a  blind  worker,”  Miss  Smith 
says.  “I  do  think  that  there  are  fields  in 
which  a  blind  person  can  definitely  contribute 
something  to  a  job.  Then,  only,  should  they 
receive  a  preference.” 

Jane  Muhlfeld,  who,  besides  making  the 
final  acceptance  tests  on  Talking  Book  rec¬ 
ords,  serves  as  chief  monitor  in  their  actual 
production,  believes  that  the  distribution  of 
these  records  will  eventually  result  in  other 
advantages  than  an  acquaintance  with  good 
literature.  “They  mean  a  gradual  improve¬ 
ment,  an  almost  subconscious  training  in  good 
English,”  she  says. 

Miss  Muhlfeld  is  blind  also.  She  has  been 
connected  with  the  Talking  Book  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  since  1933,  having  received  her  ad¬ 
vance  training  in  recording  work  with  Fox 
Pictures  prior  to  that  time. 

These  two  young  women,  Miss  Smith 
and  Miss  Muhlfeld,  are  representative  prod¬ 
ucts  of  modern  education  for  the  blind.  In 
their  joint  production  of  the  new  service 
publication,  the  Talking  Book  Bulletin,  they 
are  giving  adequate  demonstration  of  the 
capabilities  of  properly  trained  blind  work¬ 
ers  in  new  worlds  to  conquer. 


N.  W.  H. 
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TALKING  BOOK  LOAN  SERVICE 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Talking 
Book  machine,  the  Hadley  Correspondence 
School  for  the  Blind  has  believed  in  this 
project  which  is  being  developed  by  the 
Foundation.  The  possession  of  a  reading 
machine  opens  up  many  possibilities  to  the 
blind  which  are  not  otherwise  available  to 
them,  and,  while  the  project  has  developed 
remarkably,  its  ultimate  uses  have  not  yet 
been  fully  realized. 

Believing  that  mere  interest  in  the  project 
was  not  enough,  the  School  pondered  ways 
and  means  of  doing  something  about  it. 
After  some  thought,  two  plans  were  evolved 
by  means  of  which  the  School  might  give 
impetus  to  the  development  of  the  project 
and  bring  about  a  wider  use  of  the  machines. 

First  of  all,  realizing  that  there  might 
be  many  blind  themselves  sufficiently  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  machines  to  want  them,  yet  per¬ 
haps  not  in  every  case  able  to  find  easily  the 
full  cash  price,  the  School  found  money  for 
a  revolving  fund  out  of  which  it  could  make 
loans.  Then,  those  able  to  provide  satisfac¬ 
tory  references  were  permitted  to  order 
machines  through  the  School,  who  paid  for 
them,  the  blind  purchaser  being  allowed  to 
repay  his  loan  over  a  period  of  up  to  as  long 
as  ten  months  and,  in  a  few  exceptional 
cases,  over  an  even  longer  period.  No  carry¬ 
ing  charge  was  added  to  the  price  of  the 
machine,  and  the  blind  purchaser  was  in 
no  way  penalized  as  a  result  of  not  having 
cash  in  full.  So  far,  approximately  forty 
people  have  taken  advantage  of  this  plan. 

The  second  plan  was  worked  out  in  the 
belief  that  many  of  the  blind  eager  for  ma¬ 
chines  might  under  no  circumstances  be 
able  to  find  the  money  to  buy  them.  So  the 
School  found  funds  with  which  to  buy  ma¬ 
chines  to  loan  to  selected  blind  people,  sub¬ 
ject  to  recall  if  these  machines  should  not 
be  used,  but  otherwise  left  in  the  hands  of 
these  people  indefinitely.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  the  School  has  distributed  one  hun¬ 


dred  and  eleven  machines  to  blind  people 
in  thirty-six  different  states,  and  with  the 
filling  of  present  orders  this  number  will 
reach  approximately  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  Heretofore,  the  School  has  in 
many  cases  supplied  machines  equipped  with 
radios,  in  fewer  cases,  U-13  (electrically 
operated  but  without  radios),  and  in  most 
cases  the  spring-driven  type  of  machine. 
With  the  near  completion  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  WPA  project,  the  School  will  re¬ 
strict  its  lending  to  spring-driven  machines 
inasmuch  as  the  WPA  project  will  not  serve 
those  people  living  in  rural  areas  where  no 
current  is  available. 

No  definite  promise  of  assistance  can  be 
made  at  this  time  to  any  applicant,  but  as 
funds  are  available  the  School  may  consider 
continuing  this  service  in  the  belief  that  it 
is  filling  a  great  need. 

Alfred  Allen 


PERIODICALS  IN  MOON  TYPE 

The  Moon  Society,  a  branch  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  publishes  a 
newspaper  every  Wednesday  entitled  The 
Moon.  This  weekly  paper  contains  a  concise 
summary  of  the  world’s  news,  arranged  by 
countries,  a  supplement  of  American  news, 
and  occasional  notes  on  matters  of  special 
interest  to  the  blind.  The  annual  subscription 
is  $1.25,  post  free. 

The  Moon  Magazine  is  published  monthly, 
on  the  first  of  each  month.  It  consists  of 
stories,  short  articles,  topical  paragraphs 
from  leading  magazines,  and  a  quarterly 
free  supplement.  The  annual  subscription, 
post  free,  costs  $1.50. 

A  religious  magazine,  The  Moon  Mes¬ 
senger ,  comes  out  on  the  tenth  of  each 
month.  This  publication  contains  devotional 
helps  in  prayers  and  hymns,  with  readings 
and  expositions  of  Scripture,  in  addition  to 
other  matters  of  interest  to  those  of  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  The  price  of  a  single  copy  is  15 
cents,  the  annual  subscription  being  $1.50. 
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HOME  TEACHERS’  CONFERENCE 

The  Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teach¬ 
ers,  which  was  founded  in  February,  1923, 
at  a  meeting  at  Perkins  Institution,  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts,  will  hold  its  biennial 
conference  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  New  York  City, 
Wednesday,  September  2,  to  Friday,  Septem¬ 
ber  4.  The  sessions  will  be  opened  at  8  P.  M. 
on  Wednesday  with  addresses  by  Mr.  Robert 
B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  William 
H.  McCarthy,  Director  of  the  Massachusetts 
Division  of  the  Blind,  and  Mr.  Walter  G. 
Holmes,  Editor  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Maga¬ 
zine  for  the  Blind. 

There  will  be  addresses  Thursday  morning 
by  Dr.  Conrad  Berens,  New  York  City 
opthalmologist,  and  Miss  Lucy  A.  Gold- 
thwaite,  Librarian  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
Public  Library.  These  addresses  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  round-table  discussion  in  charge 
of  Miss  Ivie  M.  Mead  of  Connecticut,  at 
which  home  teachers  will  be  requested  to  tell 
of  unusual  incidents  which  have  occurred  in 
their  work  and  to  mention  unusual  types  of 
blind  persons  who  have  been  taught  by  them. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  there  will  be  two 
addresses,  one  by  a  New  York  physician  on 
“Common  Sense  Medical  Procedure  for 
Home  Teachers”  and  another  by  Mr.  C.  L. 
Broun  of  the  New  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  on  “Stand-keeping.”  Follow¬ 
ing  these  addresses  there  will  be  another 
round-table  session  conducted  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  conference,  Miss  Mary  E.  French 
of  Rhode  Island,  at  which  home  teachers  will 
be  asked  to  tell  of  friendly  services  rendered 
by  clubs  and  other  interested  groups  in  their 
teaching  areas.  It  is  hoped  that  arrangements 
can  be  made  whereby  the  Blind  Players  Club, 
Inc.,  will  present  a  dramatic  offering  on 
Thursday  evening. 

On  Friday  morning,  September  4,  there 
will  be  a  roll  call  of  states  at  which  one  teacher 


from  each  state  will  speak  briefly  on  the  out¬ 
standing  accomplishments  in  that  state  in  all 
the  fields  of  work  for  the  blind  during  the 
past  two  years.  The  meeting  will  be  adjourned 
Friday  noon. 

The  Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teach¬ 
ers  is  composed  of  active  and  retired  home 
teachers  in  the  New  England  states,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  sessions  usually  are  attended  by 
about  seventy-five  delegates.  The  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  will 
furnish  entertainment  to  the  delegates  for  a 
nominal  sum.  The  Committee  on  Time,  Pro- 
gram,  and  Place  for  the  Conference  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Miss  Ivie  M.  Mead  of  Connecticut, 
chairman;  Miss  Gladys  Bolton,  Massachu¬ 
setts  ;  and  Miss  Izetta  Dellett  of  New  Jersey. 

TWO  VISITORS  FROM  ENGLAND 

( Continued  from  page  109) 

stitute  too  long  a  list  for  insertion  here.  To 
single  out  special  instances  would  be  invidious 
where  kindness  was  universal.  Nevertheless, 
I  feel  that  I  cannot  conclude  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  great  work  of  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  of  its  Chief  Librarian,  Dr.  Putnam, 
and  of  the  Director  of  its  Project,  Books  for 
the  Blind,  Mr.  M.  A.  Roberts.  It  is  gratifying 
to  us  in  Britain  to  know  that  the  co-operation 
we  are  all  striving  for  is  receiving  active  offi¬ 
cial  recognition.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  hospitality  we  received  and  the 
facilities  that  were  given  for  a  meeting  be¬ 
tween  ourselves  and  representatives  of  all 
those  organizations  in  the  United  States  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  embossing  of  books  went  far 
towards  accomplishing  a  happy  solution  to 
our  problems.  May  I  hope  that  the  cordiality 
and  understanding  which  we  have  reached  in 
this  small  sphere  is  symptomatic  of  the  wider 
peace  and  co-operation  between  nations  for 
which  the  whole  world  is  crying  out  ? 


NECROLOGY 
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CHARLES  B.  HAYES 

As  we  were  going  to  press,  news  was  re¬ 
ceived  of  the  death  on  June  20  of  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Hayes,  Director  of  Field  Work  and  Pub¬ 
licity  for  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  and  Editor  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind.  The  brief  time  at  our  disposal  does  not 
permit  the  preparation  of  an  adequate  account 
of  Mr.  Hayes’  quarter-century  of  work  on 
behalf  of  the  blind  people  of  this  country  in 
time  for  inclusion  in  this  issue,  but  further 
space  will  be  devoted  to  this  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Outlook. 

Mr.  Hayes  will  be  deeply  mourned,  not 
only  by  his  colleagues  on  the  Foundation  staff 
and  by  laymen  and  professional  workers  for 
the  blind  throughout  the  country,  but  also  by 
the  blind  people  themselves  who  know  that 
they  have  lost  a  dear  and  devoted  friend. 


APPOINTMENTS 


HEAD  OF  OHIO’S  PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE 

The  appointment  of  Judge  Henry  J. 
Robison  as  Chief  of  the  newly-created  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Public  Assistance  in  the  Ohio  State 
Department  of  Welfare  is  a  matter  of  great 
satisfaction  to  workers  for  the  blind.  Judge 
Robison  has  since  1934  been  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  the  Ohio  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  and  his  familiarity  with  the 
needs  and  problems  of  those  without  sight 
will  ensure  a  practical  and  constructive  pro¬ 
gram  for  state  supervision  of  relief  to  the 
needy  blind  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Judge  Robison,  who  holds  the  degree  of 
B.Sc.  in  Education  from  Kent  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  studied  law  in  Akron,  Ohio.  For 


thirteen  years  he  was  Probate  Judge  of 
Portage  County  and  during  this  period  or¬ 
ganized  an  outstanding  program  of  social 
service,  stressing  the  treatment  of  delinquent 
children  through  parental  education  and 
foster-home  care. 

He  has  been  President  of  the  Ohio  State 
Welfare  Conference,  Regional  Director  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  a  member  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health 
and  Protection,  and  President  of  the  Ohio 
Probation  Association.  He  is  now  Chairman 
of  the  State  Committee  on  Mothers’  Pen¬ 
sions  and  recently  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Social  Security  Legisla¬ 
tion  which  was  charged  with  the  task  of 
drafting  legislation  to  bring  Ohio’s  statutes 
into  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Act. 

The  creation  of  the  Division  of  Public 
Assistance  is  the  first  step  in  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Department  of  Welfare  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Ohio  Government  Survey,  which  was  made 
in  the  latter  part  of  1935.  The  new  Division 
will  have  supervision  of  the  counties’  admin¬ 
istration  of  old  age  assistance,  mothers’  aid, 
and  aid  to  the  needy  blind.  The  people  of 
Ohio,  and  particularly  the  blind  people,  are 
to  be  congratulated  that  the  direction  of  this 
important  division  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  of  such  wide  and  varied  experience  as 
Judge  Robison  has  had. 


NEW  EXECUTIVE  IN  DULUTH 

News  has  been  received  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Mrs.  Guy  Hibbs  as  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Duluth  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 
succeeding  Mrs.  Lillian  I.  Rogers. 

Mrs.  Hibbs,  who  has  been  a  resident  of 
Duluth  for  eighteen  years,  was  formerly 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Duluth  Woman’s 
Club  for  two  years. 
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SUCCESS  NOTES 


David  Warren  Badger  has  discovered 
that  he  does  not  need  sight,  hearing,  or 
speech  to  run  a  truck  garden  which  supplies 
the  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Deaf  in 
Torresdale,  Pennsylvania,  with  vegetables. 
From  a  tiny  plot,  which  was  given  him  for 
flower-raising,  this  thirty-nine-year-old  deaf- 
blind  mute  has  developed  meticulous  meth¬ 
ods  of  planting  and  now  raises  such  things 
as  corn,  beans,  squash,  lettuce,  swiss  chard, 
cucumbers,  radishes,  carrots,  beets,  pump¬ 
kins,  white  turnips,  and  tomatoes.  In  order 
to  tell  when  the  vegetables  are  mature,  he 
determines  the  approximate  height  and  size 
of  the  vegetable,  as  well  as  its  firmness,  and 
thereby  can  tell  when  to  pick  them. 

Ned  H.  Smith,  who  became  blind  because 
of  an  accident  when  he  was  a  high  school 
student,  is  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four.  He  studied  law  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  and  served  as  assistant 
prosecuting  attorney  in  the  Wayne  County 
Prosecutor’s  Office  where  he  was  very  suc¬ 
cessful  as  a  trial  lawyer  for  eight  years.  In 
1933  and  1934,  he  tried  cases  in  court  and 
obtained  convictions  in  eighty-five  per  cent 
of  his  felony  cases. 

Blind  girls  have  also  been  successful  in 
competition  with  the  seeing.  Prior  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  1934,  the  New  York  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  had  been  conferring 
with  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission  in 
regard  to  the  admittance  of  blind  persons  to 
the  first  competitive  examination  given  after 
the  expiration  of  the  existing  list  of  quali¬ 
fied  dictaphone  operators.  On  September  15, 
1934,  the  intelligence  test  was  given  to  the 
seven  applicants  accepted  for  the  examina¬ 
tion,  and  all  of  them  passed.  The  second 


part,  the  transcribing  and  typing  tests,  was 
held  two  or  three  months  later,  and  the  girls 
proved  themselves  to  be  eligible  for  ap¬ 
pointments  to  positions  classified  under  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  One  of  the  blind 
girls,  who  was  second  on  the  list,  was  only 
about  one  per  cent  below  the  girl  heading 
the  list.  Another  of  these  seven  girls  held 
fifth  place,  being  only  one  and  one-half  per 
cent  lower  than  the  first  girl,  and  four 
others  rated  not  over  ten  per  cent  below. 


HAND-TRANSCRIBED  BOOKS 

The  first  complete  catalogue  of  hand-cop¬ 
ied  books  for  the  blind  is  scheduled  for 
publication  about  the  end  of  April  by  the 
Braille  Service  of  the  New  York  Chapter 
of  the  American  Red  Cross.  It  is  a  ref¬ 
erence  book  which  has  been  requested  by 
libraries  for  the  blind  for  some  time  and 
will  be  entitled  The  Union  Catalogue  of 
Hand-Copied  Books.  The  catalogue  fills  four 
volumes  of  one  hundred  pages  each.  The 
Reading  for  the  Blind  Project  sponsored  by 
the  government  has  ordered  one  hundred 
and  fifty  sets  or  six  hundred  volumes  to  be 
distributed  to  libraries  for  the  blind  through¬ 
out  this  country.  Volunteer  workers  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Forgan, 
Braille  Service  Director,  have  had  entire 
charge  of  the  transcribing,  printing,  and 
binding.  The  catalogue  itself,  which  was 
transcribed  by  a  stereotyper  on  metal  plates 
for  multiple  reproduction,  lists  the  names  of 
the  books,  the  authors,  and  the  place  where 
they  can  be  obtained. 


NEW  SCHOOL  PUBLICATION 

The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  has  started  a  monthly 
magazine  which  is  entitled  The  Campus 
News,  in  which  articles  by  blind  graduates 
worthy  of  wider  reading  will  be  published 
from  time  to  time. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  he  "borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


The  magazine  Law  and  Contemporary 
Problems  for  April,  1936,  included  an  article 
“The  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Blind”  by 
Robert  B.  Irwin  and  Evelyn  C.  McKay  which 
discusses  the  history  of  blind  relief  legislation 
in  the  United  States  and  the  effect  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  on  the  blind  relief  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  various  states.  The  authors  ex¬ 
press  the  hope  that  the  new  state-aid  plans 
will  be  developed  in  close  co-ordination  with 
a  constructive  program  for  the  blind. 

The  Research  Department  of  the  Kansas 
Legislative  Council  has  recently  issued  a 
mimeographed  study,  The  Social  Security 
Program:  Questions  for  Legislative  Deter¬ 
mination:  Part  1.  The  study  takes  up  the 
questions  of  old  age  assistance,  aid  for  de¬ 
pendent  children,  and  aid  to  the  blind. 

Another  study  of  state  relief  is  found  in 
the  pamphlet,  Public  Relief  in  Washington , 
7^55-1933,  by  Marion  Hathway  and  John  A. 
Rademaker,  published  by  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Emergency  Relief  Administration. 
The  study  deals  with  poor  relief,  mothers’ 
pensions,  indigent  soldiers’  relief,  old  age 
pensions,  and  indigent  blind  relief  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  About  half  of  the  pamphlet  is  given 
over  to  tables  and  charts  of  various  kinds. 

The  Division  of  Statistics  and  Research  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Institu¬ 
tions  and  Agencies  has  compiled  a  report 
(Publication  No.  30),  Who  Are  the  Blind  in 
New  Jersey?  The  pamphlet  is  a  statistical 
analysis  of  the  persons  on  the  register  of  the 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  during  the 
fiscal  year  1934.  Two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  eighty-four  persons  were  registered  with 
the  Commission  in  1934,  of  whom  2131  were 


blind  and  458  were  “border-line”  cases  with 
sufficient  visual  handicaps  to  need  special  at¬ 
tention  and  treatment. 

News-Week  for  February  22,  1936,  in¬ 
cludes  “Sight :  Blind  Beat  the  Seeing  at  Some 
of  Their  Own  Games,”  a  story  of  a  three- 
sport  tournament  arranged  by  the  New  York 
Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind.  The  games  en¬ 
gaged  in  were  bridge,  chess,  and  bowling.  The 
blind  players  proved  superior  to  their  oppo¬ 
nents  in  bridge  and  chess.  In  bowling,  how¬ 
ever,  they  had  to  concede  the  leading  place  to 
the  seeing  team. 

In  Time  for  May  18,  1936,  we  find  under 
the  title  “The  Seeing  Eye”  the  story  retold 
of  Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis  and  her  work  in 
training  dog  guides  for  the  blind.  The  occa¬ 
sion  for  the  article  was  the  award  to  Mrs. 
Eustis  of  the  National  Institute  of  Social 
Sciences’  gold  medal  for  “distinguished  serv¬ 
ices  to  humanity.” 

To  the  list  of  biographies  of  blind  persons 
must  be  added  Remembrance  of  Things  Past 
by  Sir  Henry  Studdy  Theobald.  The  author 
in  this  book  of  reminiscences  makes  very  lit¬ 
tle  mention  of  his  blindness,  although  he  was 
without  sight  from  1907  until  his  death  some 
time  last  year.  During  his  period  of  blindness 
he  filled  the  responsible  position  of  Master 
in  Lunacy  and  was  knighted  by  the  King  in 
recognition  of  his  services. 

Esquire  for  April,  1936,  contains  an  ex¬ 
citing  description  of  the  sport  of  fishing  as 
enjoyed  by  a  blind  fisherman.  The  title  of 
the  story  is  “The  Thirteenth  Battle,”  and  the 
author’s  name  is  Alvin  Lee  Floyd. 

Helga  Lende 


BULLETIN  BOARD 

News  items  from  agencies  for  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  desired 
for  these  pages.  All  manuscripts  should  be  in  the  Editor* s  hands  four  weeks 

before  the  date  of  publication. 


Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind — In  the 
early  part  of  May,  a  one-act  play  entitled  Six 
Dots  was  presented  before  the  school  assembly. 
The  play,  which  was  written  by  Miss  Ruth 
Rosenthal,  one  of  the  high  school  teachers,  is 
based  on  material  in  Dr.  R.  S.  French’s  book 
From  Homer  to  Helen  Keller. 

Perkins  Institution — An  appropriation  has 
been  made  whereby  embossed  maps  for  all 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  country  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  as  the  result  of  a  WPA  project.  Earlier 
in  the  year,  a  Boston  newspaper  proposed  that 
maps  of  Boston  be  made.  But  when  the  advice 
of  Perkins  was  sought,  they  suggested  that 
only  a  few  maps  of  Boston  be  made  and  that 
the  main  work  be  the  embossing  of  maps  of  all 
states  and  countries.  Through  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press,  Perkins  has  been  providing 
such  maps.  But  the  present  plates  are  small 
and  have  notations  in  American  braille.  The 
new  plates,  however,  will  be  22  x  28  inches 
and  will  have  notations  and  directions  in  re¬ 
vised  braille.  The  plan  as  approved  at  Wash¬ 
ington  provides  for  the  making  of  atlases  con¬ 
sisting  of  ten  volumes  containing  about  three 
hundred  maps,  both  geographical  and  historical, 
with  a  page  of  notes  for  each  map.  Separate 
sheets  of  all  maps  will  be  run  off  so  that  they 
will  be  available  for  class  use.  Although  offi¬ 
cially  sponsored  by  the  Massachusetts  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Blind,  the  entire  project  will  be 
under  the  technical  direction  of  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press,  and  the  work  will  be  done  at 
Perkins.  Mr.  Edward  Waterhouse  is  to  be  in 
charge.  Employment  will  probably  be  given  to 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  men  for  several  months. 
Under  the  present  appropriation  it  will  be 
possible  to  present  a  complete  set  of  maps  to 
each  school  for  the  blind.  The  maps  will  not 
be  available  until  next  fall.  Schools  wishing 
more  than  one  set  of  maps  may  have  extra 
copies  made  for  the  cost  of  the  materials,  if 
application  is  made  at  this  time. 


St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind — On  May 
9,  a  dinner  was  given  in  honor  of  Dr.  John 
M.  Wheeler  of  New  York  City  on  the  occasion 
of  the  award  of  the  Leslie  Dana  Medal  for 
Distinguished  Service  in  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness.  The  presentation  was  made  by  Mr. 
Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness.  Dr.  Wheeler’s  response  was  entitled 
“Preventable  Impairment  or  Loss  of  Sight 
from  Exposure  of  the  Eye.” 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind — The  Overbrook  wrestling  team 
is  still  undefeated.  This  winter  and  spring  the 
boys  met  teams  from  six  schools — Lansdowne 
High  School,  St.  Andrews,  Middletown,  Dela¬ 
ware,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Freshmen, 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Upper  Merion 
High  School.  None  of  these  teams  has  scored 
more  than  eight  points  against  the  champions. 
.  .  .  Recognition  of  the  success  of  these  wres¬ 
tlers  was  given  by  the  Overbrook  Lions  Club 
at  the  meeting  of  May  5,  when  they  entertained 
the  team  at  luncheon  and  presented  a  silver 
cup  to  them.  .  .  .  Extensive  preparation  was 
made  for  the  track  meet  with  the  New  York 
School  for  the  Blind  on  May  16  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Meet  between  the  schools  for  the  blind 
held  on  May  23.  .  .  .  The  glee  clubs  have  en¬ 
tertained  at  several  churches  and  clubs,  and 
small  groups  have  been  sent  to  demonstrate 
the  work  of  the  school  to  various  organiza¬ 
tions.  One  program  was  given  at  Friends’  Cen¬ 
tral  School  where  an  Overbrook  girl  is  a  stu¬ 
dent  this  year.  .  .  .  Among  visitors  to  the 
school  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Andrews 
from  Perkins,  where  Mr.  Andrews  is  principal; 
members  of  the  Junior  League;  the  School  of 
Occupational  Therapy ;  the  Illman  School  for 
the  Training  of  Kindergarten  Teachers;  and 
visitors  from  various  colleges  and  neighboring 
schools.  .  .  .  The  girls’  dramatic  society  took 
part  in  a  state-wide  contest  held  at  Pennsyl- 
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vania  State  College  on  May  25.  Eight  high 
schools  competed,  and  the  Overbrook  play, 
Twilight  of  the  Moon ,  was  among  the  four 
rated  “good.”  .  .  .  The  school  subscribes  for 
ten  tickets  annually  for  a  series  of  children’s 
plays  presented  by  the  Children’s  Theater  of 
Philadelphia.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Roberts  Mc¬ 
Kay  has  returned  to  her  former  position  as 
Kindergartener.  .  .  .  From  May  6  to  16  inclu¬ 
sive,  the  pupils  of  various  classes  presented 
programs  in  the  space  assigned  to  the  school 
at  the  “Philadelphia  on  Parade”  celebration 
held  in  the  Commercial  Museum. 

The  Blind  Art  Shop  (Larchmont,  N.  Y.) — 
The  annual  spring  benefit  was  held  at  the  Little 
Theatre,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  May  6.  The  following  blind  artists 
participated :  Mr.  Guy  Hunter,  singing  come¬ 
dian,  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies ;  Mr.  Henry 
Echelmier,  violinist,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Digesu;  Miss  Rose  Weinstein,  soprano,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Miss  Engelman ;  Gerecitano  and 
Alexander,  popular  piano  team. 

Idaho  Progressive  Society  of  the  Blind — The 
first  number  of  the  bulletin  which  is  to  be 
issued  monthly  by  this  society  and  sent  to  blind 
people,  newspapers,  Lions  Clubs,  members  of 
the  legislature,  etc.,  appeared  in  May.  This 
news  letter  is  designed  to  give  out  information 
regarding  work  for  the  blind  in  general  and  of 
the  needs  of  the  blind  people  in  Idaho.  The 
officers  are:  President,  Dan  Black;  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Jesse  Anderson;  Secretary,  Milo  T. 
Means;  Corresponding  Secretary,  May  Stod¬ 
dard;  Treasurer,  Clarence  Hoyer;  Membership 
Committee,  Jim  Lloyd. 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind 
— The  annual  Gymnasium  Exhibition  was 
given  on  April  3.  Tap  and  folk  dancing,  games, 
drills,  wrestling,  and  heavy  apparatus  work 
were  some  of  the  features  of  the  evening.  .  .  . 
Seventeen  years  ago,  the  older  girls  founded  an 
organization  known  as  the  Saturday  Evening 
Club  under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Marie  H. 
Cobb,  their  physical  director.  For  the  past  four¬ 
teen  years,  the  girls’  club  has  contributed  $125 
annually  to  the  support  of  six  blind  girls  in 
China.  The  girls  earn  this  money  by  giving 
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plays  every  two  years  and  by  selling  greeting 
cards.  The  club  also  participates  in  local  wel¬ 
fare  work  as  an  additional  activity. 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind — The  one- 
fare  privilege  has  been  extended  to  street  car 
riding  in  Cleveland.  The  Street  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  granted  the  concession  to  the  Society  and 
charged  them  with  working  out  the  details. 
Each  pass  carries  a  front  view  picture  of  the 
person  using  it  and  is  signed  by  an  oculist, 
certifying  that  the  individual  has  less  than  10 
per  cent  vision,  by  an  official  of  the  Street 
Railway  Company,  and  by  the  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  association.  The  passes  are  only 
“good  for  fare  when  bearer  is  accompanied  by 
a  seeing  guide  who  pays  fare.”  Street  car  fare 
is  ten  cents,  with  an  additional  penny  for  trans¬ 
fers,  so  that  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
prevent  any  abuse  of  the  privilege  which  en¬ 
ables  blind  people  to  get  about  at  less  expense. 
...  A  refreshment  stand  has  just  recently 
been  opened  at  Evangelical  Deaconess  Hospi¬ 
tal,  this  making  the  fourth  stand  in  Cleveland 
hospitals.  With  seven  factory  stands  in  opera¬ 
tion,  there  are  now  eleven  such  small  businesses 
under  the  direction  of  the  Society.  These  eleven 
stands  are  served  by  fourteen  blind  or  partially 
blind  persons.  Two  totally  blind  men  have 
partially  blind  wives  assisting  them,  and  one 
hospital  stand  is  operated  by  a  totally  blind 
young  woman  with  a  partially  sighted  assist¬ 
ant.  Working  hours  in  each  hospital  are  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  man¬ 
agement.  .  .  .  Each  of  the  four  leading  de¬ 
partment  stores  offers  free  selling  space  to  this 
organization  for  one  week  out  of  each  year. 
The  space  is  on  the  first  floor  and  in  advan¬ 
tageous  locations.  All  four  stores  charge  and 
deliver  the  blind-made  merchandise  and  loan 
the  services  of  from  two  to  five  clerks,  who 
write  up  the  orders  after  the  sales  have  been 
made  by  the  volunteers  connected  with  the 
Society.  Each  store  fills  a  street  window  with 
articles  from  the  Grasselli  House  shops,  fea¬ 
turing  toys,  doll  clothes,  etc.,  in  the  pre-holiday 
sale,  and  sun  suits,  beach  capes,  luncheon  sets, 
and  rag  rugs  in  the  late  spring  sale.  At  one 
recent  sale,  $4,000  worth  of  merchandise  was 
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sold,  and  numerous  orders  for  piano-tuning, 
chair-caning,  and  other  services  were  received. 

Territorial  Committee  on  Sight  Conservation 
and  Work  with  the  Blind  (Honolulu) — Gov¬ 
ernor  Poindexter  has  initiated  the  territorial 
program  for  conservation  of  sight  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  blind  by  appointing  his  advisory 
commission  as  directed  by  legislation  recently 
enacted.  The  act  sets  aside  $20,000  for  this 
work  and  places  the  expenditure  of  this  sum 
directly  at  the  command  of  the  Governor.  The 
Advisory  Committee  will  prepare  plans  and 
make  recommendations  for  a  territory-wide 
program  which  will  make  the  most  use  out  of 
the  funds  appropriated  and  do  the  most  amount 
of  good  to  those  affected  by  failing  eyesight  or 
who  are  totally  blind.  Those  appointed  by  the 
Governor  were:  Mr.  Scott  B.  Brainard,  Hono¬ 
lulu  business  man,  Chairman;  Mr.  James  W. 
Lloyd,  Director  of  the  Budget;  Dr.  Ralph  E. 
Cloward,  Honolulu  specialist;  Miss  Mabel  L. 
Smyth,  Department  Director  with  the  Board  of 
Health;  Mr.  Orrin  W.  Robinson,  Deputy  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Miss  Edith 
B.  Orrock,  Social  Service  Bureau  Official;  Mr. 
Marcus  C.  Lester,  Honolulu  architect. 

Indiana  State  Library — Full  facilities  of  the 
braille  section  of  the  Library  of  Congress  are 
now  available  at  this  Library.  For  some  time, 
copies  of  approximately  one-third  of  the  vol¬ 
umes  printed  have  been  received.  Recently, 
interested  friends  succeeded  in  having  the  Li¬ 
brary  placed  on  the  full  distribution  list  begin¬ 
ning  with  January,  1936.  Privilege  of  choosing 
many  titles  on  the  complete  list  issued  prior  to 
1936  was  given,  and  many  new  books  have 
been  added.  The  Library  has  also  been  receiv¬ 
ing  some  of  the  recently  published  books  in 
Moon  type.  A  letter  is  being  sent  to  many 
blind  people  of  the  state  who  are  not  on  the 
Library’s  list  of  borrowers  with  the  hope  that 
they  may  request  service. 

The  Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind — 
After  completing  the  first  two  years  of  high 
school  work  in  the  School  of  the  Montreal  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  three  of  the  students,  two 
boys  and  a  girl,  all  totally  blind,  entered  the 


public  high  school  to  compete  with  their  seeing 
fellows.  On  May  22,  the  John  Hodgson  Memorial 
Trophy  for  Public  Speaking  was  won  by  Lloyd 
McClintock  who,  in  addition  to  being  blind,  has 
lost  his  right  hand.  The  competition  was  open 
to  all  third  and  fourth  year  students  in  the  school. 
On  June  25,  when  the  examination  results  were 
announced,  Beryl  Musgrove,  the  girl  from  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  was  awarded  both  the  medal 
which  is  given  to  the  student  who  comes  first  in 
the  class  and  a  scholarship  entitling  her  to  free 
tuition  next  year. 

SUMMER  COURSES 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  has  announced  that  courses 
for  the  training  of  teachers  and  supervisors 
of  sight-saving  classes  will  be  offered  at  the 
1936  summer  sessions  of  several  universities 
and  colleges. 

The  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  is  holding  one  from  June  22  to  July 
28.  Miss  Estella  Lawes,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  course,  is  director  of  the  department  of 
sight  conservation  in  the  Cincinnati  Schools. 

Miss  Frances  Blend,  principal  of  sight¬ 
saving  classes  in  Los  Angeles  City  Schools, 
is  directing  the  session  at  the  Los  Angeles 
branch  of  the  University  of  California,  West 
Los  Angeles,  from  June  27  to  August  7. 

Another  course  is  being  given  in  Syracuse 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Normal 
School  in  Oswego,  New  York,  from  June  29 
to  August  7.  Miss  Matie  M.  Carter,  the  di¬ 
rector,  is  state  supervisor  of  sight-saving 
classes  in  the  New  York  State  Education 
Department. 

Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  associate  di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness,  is  directing  the  course 
given  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  from  July  7  to  August  14. 

Details  regarding  the  courses  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  university  or  college  in 
which  they  are  given,  or  from  the  director  in 
charge  of  the  course. 
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BLINDNESS  AND  MORTALITY 

Mortality  of  the  Blind,  Statistical  Bul¬ 
letin  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Volume  16,  number  9,  2  pp., 
September,  1935. 

Because  of  the  wealth  of  data  available  in 
its  files  and  the  high  calibre  of  its  service, 
the  statistical  bureau  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company  has  come  to  be 
relied  upon  for  much  of  the  basic  statisti¬ 
cal  data  used  in  the  public  health  field. 
Hence,  it  is  particularly  interesting  to  learn 
that  the  bureau  has  turned  its  attention  to 
a  problem  which  concerns  the  blind.  The 
findings  of  a  special  study,  in  which  death 
rates  among  11,716  blind  persons  are  com¬ 
pared  with  those  for  the  entire  group  of  in¬ 
dustrial  policyholders,  are  presented  briefly 
in  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  Statistical  Bulletin  for  September,  1935. 

The  figures  show  that  the  death  rate  for 
the  blind  is  “distinctly  higher” ;  in  fact,  it 
is  two  and  one-half  times  that  of  all  in¬ 
dustrial  policyholders.  As  a  statement  based 
on  statistical  data,  this  fact  cannot  be  con¬ 
tradicted.  However,  its  interpretation  might 
well  be  expanded.  One  wishes  that  the  re¬ 
lationship,  implied  in  the  statement  that 
the  “high  death  rate  is  due  .  .  .  largely  to 
diseases  which  themselves  cause  blindness,” 
had  been  thoroughly  tested  by  correlating 
causes  of  blindness  with  causes  of  death. 
Increasingly,  ophthalmologists  are  coming 
to  realize  that  in  every  case  of  blindness 
there  are  two  cause  factors.  A  disorder  of 
the  eye  responsible  for  loss  of  sight  is  in 
turn  due  to  some  underlying  cause.  That  the 
etiology  of  the  eye  condition  may  as  yet 
be  unknown  to  medical  science  or  not  defi¬ 
nitely  determinable  in  each  individual  case 
does  not  alter  this  fact.  Consequently,  with 


the  exception  of  those  individuals  whose 
blindness  is  definitely  known  to  be  due  either 
to  an  accident,  or  a  disease,  or  infection 
of  limited  duration,  the  blind  group  may  be 
considered  to  be  suffering  from  diseases  that 
may  lead  to  further  illness  and  death.  An 
indirect  proof  of  this  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  deaths  from  syphilis,  diabetes,  arterio¬ 
sclerosis,  nephritis,  etc.,  were  found  to  be 
especially  high  for  the  blind  group  studied. 
Unfortunately,  the  prevalence  of  these  dis¬ 
eases  among  both  blind  and  sighted  policy¬ 
holders  is  not  known.  If  these  data  were 
available,  it  is  quite  possible  that  death  rates 
for  the  blind  would  not  be  found  to  be  in 
excess  of  those  of  sighted  policyholders  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  diseases.  Until  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  this  statement  can  be  demon¬ 
strated,  insurance  companies  cannot  justify 
penalizing  the  blind  with  excess  premium 
rates  to  cover  the  high  risk. 

Undoubtedly,  there  is  an  important  les¬ 
son  to  be  learned  from  the  facts  reported. 
For  the  sake  of  their  general  health,  as  well 
as  a  possible  improvement  in  sight,  all  blind 
persons  should  be  especially  interested  in 
discovering  the  etiologic  factor  responsible 
for  their  eye  disorders.  Insurance  com¬ 
panies  can  best  serve  the  blind  group  and 
their  own  interests  by  making  available 
medical  facilities  for  adequate  diagnosis. 

C.  Edith  Kerby 


MOON  PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  were  recently  published : 

per  vol. 

3812-20  Old  Pybus,  by  Warwick 
Deeping.  (Limited  Edi¬ 
tion)  9  vols .  5 s.6d. 

3821-3  This  Holy  Fellowship,  by 
the  Rev.  Peter  Green. 

(Limited  Edition)  3  vols.  5 s.  6 d. 

* 

Paul :  the  Christian,  by  the 
author  of  By  An  Un¬ 
known  Disciple.  Vol.  2  3^.  6d. 
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3824-9  Blackwood's  T ales  from  the 
Outposts ,  Jobs  of  Work. 

(Limited  Edition)  6  vols.  5s.  6d. 
3830-4  Something  Happened,  by 
M.  Cable  &  F.  French. 

(Limited  Edition)  5  vols.  5^.  6d. 
3835-40  Anne's  House  of  Dreams, 
by  L.  M.  Montgomery. 

(Limited  Edition)  6  vols.  5$.  6d. 
3841-9  The  White  Ladies  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  by  F.  Barclay. 

(Limited  Edition)  9  vols.  5^.  6d. 
3850-2  Set  with  Green  Herbs,  by 
M.  Bowen.  (Limited 

Edition)  3  vols .  5s.  6d. 

3853-8  The  Elusive  Pimpernel,  by 
Baroness  Orczy.  (Lim¬ 
ited  Edition)  6  vols.  ...  $s.  6d. 

It  has  been  decided  to  publish  ten  new 
titles  in  moon  type  during  the  second  half 
of  1936.  The  price  will  be  5 s.6d.  per  vol¬ 
ume.  These  are :  Good  Wives,  by  Louisa  Al- 
cott  (7  vols.)  ;  Puck  of  Pook's  Hill,  by  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  (4  vols.)  ;  The  Knave  of  Dia¬ 
monds,  E.  M.  Dell  (8  vols.)  ;  The  Murder 


of  Roger  Ackroyd,  by  Agatha  Christie  (5 
vols.)  ;  The  Talisman,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
(9  vols.)  ;  The  Money  Moon,  by  J.  Farnol 
(4  vols.)  ;  Windsor  Castle,  by  H.  Ainsworth 
(8  vols.)  ;  The  Return  of  Bidl-Dog  Drum¬ 
mond,  by  “Sapper”  (5  vols.)  ;  Nelson,  by 
C.  Wilkinson  (8  vols.)  ;  and  Green  Hell , 
by  J.  Duguid  (6  vols.). 


BLIND  CHOIR  DIRECTOR 

( Continued  from  page  106) 

views  on  life  and  live  a  life  which  is  not  tem¬ 
pered  with  the  Love  of  God  or  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  still  produce  inspiring 
spiritual  music,  you  have  a  surprise  coming  to 
you  when  the  results  of  your  work  are  tabu¬ 
lated.  I  do  not  presume  to  be  a  preacher,  but, 
in  closing,  I  do  want  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  the  truth  contained  in  the  closing 
statement  of  this  little  discourse  has  been 
brought  home  vividly  to  me.  That  statement 
is  the  word  of  the  great  teacher,  and  with  it 
I  close :  “God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  wor¬ 
ship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship 
Him.” 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  fFoundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
15  West  Sixteenth  Street,  New|York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum 

of - Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 


(Address) 
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Teacher  wishes  position  in  white  school 
for  the  blind,  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
Holds  a  degree  from  Peabody  College.  Ref¬ 
erences  supplied  from  the  same  school. 
Visually  handicapped.  Will  accept  low  sal¬ 
ary.  Hazel  Hughes,  2887  North  Fulton 
Drive,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Social  Case  Worker,  a  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
would  be  interested  in  doing  case  work  in  an 
agency  for  the  blind.  Has  a  B.S.  degree  in 
social  work  and  one  year  of  graduate  train¬ 
ing  in  medical  social  work.  Twenty-one 
months  of  experience  as  visitor  in  a  family 
agency.  V.  M.  B.,  c/o  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

German  Woman,  sighted,  holds  a  state 
teacher’s  certificate  from  school  in  South 
Germany,  entitling  her  to  teach  elementary 
courses,  English  and  French  particularly,  and 
elementary  music.  Qualified  as  teacher  in 
stenography.  Experience  teaching  elementary 
courses  to  handicapped  children,  and  Ger¬ 
man,  French,  and  English  in  private  school 
for  girls.  Has  taught  blind  people,  using 
braille — German,  contracted;  French;  Eng¬ 
lish,  Grades  One  and  One  and  a  Half.  Has 
taken  a  governess  course  in  the  United  States. 
Elsie  B.  Klopfer,  307  West  79th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


MICHIGAN  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Fifty-five  students  from  the  Grand  Rapids 
Public  School  Sight-Saving  and  Braille 
Classes,  including  those  in  Grand  Rapids  at¬ 
tending  the  Michigan  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  attended  a  six-weeks’  summer  school 
course  held  there  last  July  and  August.  The 
purpose  of  the  recreational  school  was  to  in¬ 


sure  the  children  a  happy,  constructive  vaca¬ 
tion  and  to  help  them  with  training  which 
they  would  not  get  in  the  regular  schools. 

The  curriculum  included  health  study, 
music,  nature,  hikes,  swimming,  and  travel 
studies.  Special  trips  were  made  to  the  mu¬ 
seum,  the  library,  the  Y.W.C.A.,  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  city  parks  and  playgrounds,  the 
Graham  Experimental  Station,  the  West 
Michigan  State  Fair,  and  to  several  noted 
gardens  belonging  to  private  citizens  in  Grand 
Rapids  and  the  vicinity. 

The  staff  was  comprised  of  teachers  and 
members  of  the  Association  staff.  The  Little 
Folks  Welfare  Society  helped  finance  the 
lunches,  the  Landscape  Group  and  the  Gar¬ 
den  Club  helped  arrange  the  outings  and 
furnished  cars,  and  the  Street  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  also  co-operated  in  arranging  for  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  trips. 


We  have 

added! 

New  patterns  of  unusual 
quality  and  design — 

• 

The  Leathercraft  Guild 
of  America 

takes  pride  in  offering 
its  new  products 

SUSPENDERS 

and 

CHANGE  PURSE 

Write  for — 

— Illustrative 

— Catalogue. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


William  J.  Adickes,  Business  Manager  for 
the  New  Jersey  Blind  Men’s  Club,  is  Field 
Secretary  for  the  New  Jersey  Commission 
for  the  Blind. 

Alfred  Allen  has  been  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the 
Blind  for  many  years. 

Janet  H.  Cairns  is  Secretary  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Personnel  and  Research,  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Edward  M.  Dowling  is  Director  of  Social 
Welfare,  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

Evalyn  M.  Griswold,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Department  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities,  is  now  Director  of  The 
Blind  Players  Club,  Suffern,  New  York. 

C.  Edith  Kerby  was  for  five  years  Statisti¬ 
cian  for  the  Child  Health  Demonstration 
Committee.  She  has  been  Statistician  for  the 
National  Society  for  Prevention  of  Blindness 
since  1931  and  is  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Statistics  of  the  Blind. 
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A  NEIV  GIFT  FOR  A  BLIND  FRIEND 

IS  YOUR  blind  friend  using  the  Talking  Book  libraries?  Has  he  one  of  the 
special  Talking  Book  machines  for  reading  these  books?  Every  blind  person 
should  possess  one.  Like  his  special  watch,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  his 
equipment. 

"The  Talking  Book  permits  all  the  blind  to  read  independent  of  the  seeing,  effort¬ 
lessly,  rapidly,  satisfyingly,  through  a  convenient  and  durable  medium.  In  terms  of 
human  benefit,  no  other  aid  for  the  blind  thus  far  developed  offers  so  much.” 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  one  reader  who  finds  in  his  Talking  Book  machine 
"the  emotional  compensation  and  intellectual  stimulus  of  abundant  reading." 

The  Talking  Books  which  may  be  borrowed  by  blind  people  free  of  charge  from 
any  of  the  leading  libraries  for  the  blind  cannot  be  used  unless  the  blind  person  has  an 
especially  designed  Talking  Book  machine. 


S-10 — Spring-driven  Model,  with  headphones — 
#25. 

AC- 12 — Electric  Model  for  Alternating  Current, 
without  headphones — $47.  Headphones  $2 
extra. 


U-10 — Universal  Electric  Model  for  Alternating 
and  Direct  Current,  without  headphones — 
#50.  Headphones  $2  extra. 

U-13 — Model  for  headphone  operation  only,  oper¬ 
ates  on  110  Volts  either  Alternating  or 
Direct  Current,  complete  with  headphones 
— #29. 


Express  charges  extra. 

These  machines  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  cost  by  the 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Typewriters,  Inc.,  has  arranged  to  manufacture  this  machine  for  the  Foundation 
at  little  or  no  profit  to  the  company,  and  the  high  quality  of  workmanship  which  char¬ 
acterizes  its  products  is  thus  assured  to  the  new  series. 
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Immediate  delivery.  Price  $40,  plus  shipping  charges.  Carrying  case  $3  extra. 
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CHARLES  BISHOP  HAYES 

By  H.  Randolph  Latimer 

“But  thou  and  I  have  shaken  hands, 
Till  growing  winters  lay  me  low; 
My  paths  are  in  the  fields  I  know, 

And  thine  in  undiscover’d  lands.” 

“I  hold  it  true,  whate’er  befall ; 

I  feel  it,  when  I  sorrow  most ; 

’Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Then  never  to  have  loved  at  all.” 

THESE  words  are  applicable  to  the 
temporal  passing  of  any  well-spent  hu¬ 
man  life;  but  they  have  an  unusual  depth 
of  meaning  when  considered  in  relation  to 
the  recent  departure  of  our  beloved  friend 
and  faithful  co-worker,  Charles  Bishop 
Hayes.  In  the  poetic  words  of  his  loving 
widow,  “It  seems  like  a  strange  dream — as 
though  dear  Charlie  must  come  back  to  us 
from  this  last  trip  as  he  has  done  so  often 
before.”  In  the  spirit  of  his  genial  personal¬ 
ity  and  noble  example,  Mr.  Hayes  is  indeed 
back  with  us  now  and  for  all  time.  During 
his  short  but  intensive  career,  he  won  the 
confidence  and  afifection  of  innumerable  as¬ 
sociates,  blind  and  seeing,  and  inspired  them 


with  something  of  his  own  indomitable 
courage  to  dare  and  to  do,  without  expecta¬ 
tion  of  material  reward. 

After  an  heroic  struggle,  which  lasted 
over  a  period  of  several  weeks,  Charles 
Bishop  Hayes,  Field  Director  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  Editor  of 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind ,  passed  away 
at  the  home  of  his  sister  in  Milwaukee, 
June  20,  1936.  His  passing,  together  with 
that  of  his  contemporary,  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell,  last  December,  has  robbed  work 
for  the  conquest  of  blindness  in  America  of 
its  two  most  dynamic  personalities.  Mr. 
Hayes’  social  work  training,  his  friendly  dis¬ 
position,  and  his-  profound  sense  of  fair  play. 
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fitted  him  singularly  well  for  work  among 
handicapped  people.  This  fitness  was  en¬ 
hanced  by  his  varied  experience,  including 
close  association  with  patrons  and  pupils 
alike  of  private  and  public  schools.  His  vir¬ 
gin  faith  in  the  capabilities  of  individual 
blind  people  continued  unabated  until  the 
end. 

My  personal  and  official  acquaintance 
with  this  gracious,  self-sacrificing  man, 
which  began  in  1913,  grew  into  a  sincere 
and  abiding  friendship.  We  were  closely  as¬ 
sociated  during  the  first  four  years  of  his 
service  as  Secretary  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  He  was, 
therefore,  intimately  acquainted  with,  and 
participated  in,  every  step  that  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  and  he  was  an  essential  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  subsequent  development  of  this 
national  organization.  Whether  in  his  ca¬ 
pacity  as  Editor  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind ,  as  Field  Director  of  the  Foundation, 
or  as  Manager  of  the  Helen  Keller  Cam¬ 
paign,  Mr.  Hayes  was  generous  and  self- 
effacing;  but  the  magic  of  his  management 
made  the  wheels  run  smoothly. 

Of  a  benevolent  turn,  he  utilized  his  own 
home  and  talents  in  the  social  adjustment  of 
one  deserving  blind  person  after  another ; 
nor  did  he  permit  the  enterprising  news¬ 
papermen  to  emblazon  these  philanthropies 
in  the  columns  of  their  favorite  journals.  It 
was  our  privilege,  from  time  to  time,  as  an 
honored  guest  in  his  home,  to  know  and 
value  the  wholesome  spirit  which  pervaded 
the  entire  household.  Courtesy  without  con¬ 
vention,  deference  devoid  of  dictation,  and 
an  atmosphere  fraught  with  genuine  esteem 
and  affection,  made  this  home  singularly 
well  adapted  to  the  social  adjustment  of  any 
deserving  handicapped  person. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  know  some¬ 
thing  of  his  manner  of  thought,  we  present 
the  following  excerpts  from  an  article  by 
Mr.  Hayes,  written  a  few  weeks  before  his 


last  illness  and  published  in  The  Seer,  May, 
1936.  Speaking  generally,  Mr.  Hayes  says : 

Blindness  is  a  physical  handicap  and  only 
indirectly  affects  the  mind  and  the  spirit. 
But  since  the  eye  is  the  chief  faculty  of  ob¬ 
jective  perception,  the  absence  of  its  service 
modifies  and  limits  the  range  of  information 
reaching  the  mind  of  the  individual  without 
sight.  But  this  handicap  has  been  overcome 
by  poets,  architects,  mathematicians,  novel¬ 
ists,  statesmen,  orators,  editors,  and  scores 
of  workers  in  the  multitudinous  vocations  of 
mankind.  Blindness,  then,  is  not  a  bar  to  ac¬ 
complishment,  usefulness,  and  service  to 
oneself  and  others.  But  the  sightless  man  or 
woman  must  do  all  the  work  and  make  all 
the  preparations  required  of  seeing  people. 
In  addition,  he  or  she  must  meet  and  over¬ 
come  all  the  handicaps  which  accompany 
blindness. 

In  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Hayes  recognizes 
that  blindness  imposes  limitations  upon  the 
individual ;  but,  asserting  his  faith,  on  the 
basis  of  facts,  in  the  ability  of  blind  indi¬ 
viduals  to  surmount  these  limitations,  he 
places  the  responsibility  for  doing  so  defi¬ 
nitely  upon  them.  Given  the  minimum  sub¬ 
sistence  essential  to  self-preservation,  there 
is  no  reasonable  ground  for  any  human 
being,  handicapped  or  otherwise,  to  refuse 
responsibility  for  his  own  share  in  life’s 
activities.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Hayes  says  in 
part : 

Though  the  blind  cannot  see  the  sunlight, 
they  can  feel  it  and  enjoy  it,  and  this  ought 
to  be  their  message  to  the  world.  .  .  .  The 
blind  should  measure  their  demand  by  their 
own  contributions.  The  deepest  and  purest 
joys  of  life  flow  from  within.  Not  what  we 
give,  but  what  we  share,  is  the  measure  of 
our  actual  worth. 

The  importance  which  Mr.  Hayes  assigns 
to  physical  independence  is  indicated  in  the 
following : 

The  socialization  of  the  blind  is  inex¬ 
tricably  interwoven  with  the  problem  of 
movement,  and  can  be  fully  realized  only  in 
proportion  as  locomotion  becomes  free  and 
normal. 
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In  social  intercourse,  there  are  many  forms 
of  expression  and  group  sentiment  that  the 
blind  need  to  understand ;  there  are  smiles 
and  frowns,  blushes  and  flushes,  glances  that 
welcome  and  glances  that  repel,  as  well  as 
thousands  of  silent  forces  that  make  up  a 
large  part  of  life.  To  look  into  the  face  of 
your  friend  is  a  great  privilege.  Likewise,  to 
look  upon  the  countenance  of  one’s  opponent 
is  a  great  protection.  .  .  .  Not  to  be  able  to 
recognize  and  utilize  this  power  is  one  of  the 
greatest  handicaps  of  blindness.  This  faculty 
of  observation  and  interpretation  is  one  of 
the  secrets  of  personality.  The  blind  should 
use  every  resource  and  every  energy  to  pos¬ 
sess  it. 

Charles  Bishop  Hayes,  son  of  Franklin 
and  Frances  Ellen  Hayes,  was  born  at  Hub- 
bardston,  Massachusetts,  April  25,  1882. 
Receiving  his  early  education  in  the  local 
schools,  he  graduated  from  the  Worcester 
High  School  and  took  his  A.  B.  at  Clark 
College.  After  twelve  years  of  teaching, 
1901-1913,  in  public,  technical,  and  religious 
schools,  he  took  special  training  at  the  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy,  now  the 
School  of  Social  Work,  and  entered  the 
philanthropic  field  which  henceforth  com¬ 
manded  his  time  and  talents. 

In  1913,  Mr.  Hayes  organized  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Exchange  and  Training  School  for  the 
Blind  and  served  for  more  than  four  years 
as  its  Director.  While  there,  he  organized,  in 
1915,  the  first  of  the  educational  exhibits 


known  as  “Weeks  for  the  Blind,”  which 
have  been  initiated  with  profit  in  nearly 
two  score  American  cities.  He  was  Executive 
Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
for  the  Blind  from  1917  to  1923,  and  served 
thereafter  on  the  staff  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  as  Director  of  In¬ 
formation,  Field  Director,  and  Editor  of  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

In  1917,  1920,  and  1921,  respectively,  he 
lectured  on  work  for  the  blind  at  Columbia, 
Harvard,  and  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  During  the  six  years  of  service  in 
Massachusetts,  he  was  appointed  by  one 
Governor  or  another  to  three  separate  com¬ 
missions  for  bettering  the  conditions  of 
handicapped  people,  and  his  work  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  so 
well  and  so  favorably  known  as  to  require 
no  further  comment. 

In  June,  1912,  Mr.  Hayes  married  Miss 
Marie  Gilbert,  and  their  union  was  blessed 
by  two  children,  Gilbert  and  James.  They 
are  all  musical  and  artistic.  Mr.  Hayes  him¬ 
self  possessed  a  fine  baritone  voice  and  sang 
with  more  or  less  regularity  in  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

To  have  known  Charles  Bishop  Hayes,  as 
I  knew  him,  is  to  have  widened  one’s  social 
horizon,  to  have  deepened  one’s  faith  in  his 
fellowmen,  and  to  have  acquired  a  stronger 
hold  on  the  eternal  verities. 


THOUGHTS  FOR  BLIND  MUSICIANS 

By  Ernest  A.  Whitfield,  Ph.D. 


THE  ordinary  person  is  so  dependent  on 
his  eyes  for  establishing  his  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  world  outside  himself — he 
feels  so  strongly  that  his  very  existence  rests 
on  his  ability  to  assess  situations  at  every 
moment  of  the  day  primarily  through  the 
agency  of  his  sight — that  blindness  appears 
to  him  a  catastrophe  which  would  leave  him 
helpless.  It  is  doubtless  due  to  his  sense  of 
justice  that,  when  thinking  of  the  blind  in 
general,  he  is  driven  to  a  contradictory  con¬ 
clusion  and  therefore  vaguely  likes  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  nature  cannot  deal  so  harshly 
with  human  beings  as  to  bring  about  blind¬ 
ness  without  offering  compensations.  Neither 
conclusion  is  true.  Blindness  is  a  terrible 
deprivation,  but  the  victim  can  nevertheless 
lead  a  useful  and  a  happy  life,  given  the 
appropriate  conditions.  Compensations  there 
are  none.  To  every  individual  is  given  a 
large  variety  of  potentialities.  Many  of  these 
are  cut  off  when  sight  goes.  But,  if  the  blind 
man  is  able  to  direct  his  mental  and  physical 
energy  into  some  of  those  channels  which 
still  remain  open  to  him,  he  may  become  the 
equal  of  his  seeing  colleague  in  a  particular 
sphere.  He  may  even  become  his  superior  if 
the  possession  of  sight  induced  the  latter  to 
distribute  his  efforts  in  several  directions 
rather  than  in  one  only.  There  is  here  no 
question  of  compensation.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  what  one  has  in  mind  when  one  tells  a 
student  to  spend  more  time  with  his  books, 
instead  of  enjoying  an  excess  of  “parties.” 

This  false  notion  of  compensations  is 
likely  to  have  unfortunate  consequences  in 
connection  with  the  musical  profession.  Few 
laymen  understand  the  difficulties.  The  very 
high  standard  of  proficiency  required,  the 


long  and  arduous  years  of  training,  the  rare 
personal  qualities  that  are  necessary,  the 
severity  of  competition  for  the  relatively 
few  prizes  offered — all  these  combine  to 
make  of  this  profession  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  most  heart-breaking.  Yet  the 
glamour  which  surrounds  great  artists  forms 
an  allure  which  cannot  be  resisted  by  many 
who  would  find  a  more  fitting  and  more 
congenial  place  in  other  occupations. 

What  I  have  said  about  the  profession 
in  general  applies  even  more  forcibly  to  the 
blind.  The  latter  are  not,  as  is  often  sup¬ 
posed,  gifted  with  more  musical  ability  than 
the  seeing.  It  is  true  that  isolated  blind  mu¬ 
sicians  have  attained  to  positions  of  emi¬ 
nence,  but  this  illustrates  how  dangerous  it 
is  to  generalize  from  the  particular.  This  all 
sounds  very  pessimistic.  Actually  I  am  an 
optimist,  however,  for  I  believe  that  the 
blind  musician  could  occupy  a  far  more 
prominent  position  in  the  community  than 
he  does.  In  order  that  this  may  happen,  one 
must  endeavor  to  approach,  without  senti¬ 
ment  and  without  prejudice,  the  problems  of 
selection,  training,  and  employment. 

I  have  made  the  effort,  and  I  offer  the  re¬ 
sults  to  others  who  have  also  thought  about 
the  problem,  so  that  they  may  compare 
notes. 

I  think  it  would  be  most  useful  to  begin 
from  the  employment  end.  It  is,  after  all, 
the  employer  who  is  to  be  satisfied,  and  it  is 
his  requirements  that  must  strongly  influ¬ 
ence  the  type  of  training  to  be  given  and  the 
kind  of  candidate  to  be  selected.  First  of  all, 
let  us  be  clear  that  there  is  not  a  “musical 
profession,”  but  a  number  of  more  or  less 
distinct  professions.  I  say  “more  or  less,” 
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because  they  occasionally  overlap.  Thus, 
playing  the  organ  in  church  is  as  distinct 
from  playing  an  instrument — even  the  piano 
— in  a  dance  band,  as  shorthand-typing  is 
from  journalism.  Similarly  there  is  a  wide 
gulf  between  concert  solo  work  and  lec¬ 
turing.  Yet  I  think  it  desirable  that  a  blind 
musician  should  seek  after  proficiency  in 
more  than  one  branch  of  the  profession.  A 
well-known  London  musician  is  not  only  one 
of  our  finest  concert  singers,  but  also  holds 
the  post  of  organist  in  a  church,  and  lec¬ 
tures  at  schools  and  evening  classes  held  by 
the  London  Education  Authority.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  earn  an 
adequate  livelihood  at  any  one  of  these  occu¬ 
pations  separately,  but  the  three  combined 
provide  him  with  a  substantial  income. 

The  bulk  of  blind  musicians  in  Britain,  as 
probably  in  most  Western  countries,  are 
church  organists.  That  they  can  perform 
what  is  required  of  them  is  amply  proved 
by  the  fact  that  France  boasts  of  a  thousand 
such  organists — be  it  noted,  in  churches 
where  the  highest  demands  are  made  on  the 
performer.  Britain  has  some  three  hundred. 
What  is  needed  is  not  only  a  good  and  well- 
stored  memory  but  also  a  quick  memory 
and  a  high  degree  of  technical  equipment. 
Moreover,  a  fairly  high  standard  of  pre¬ 
musicianship  is  necessary.  By  this  I  mean 
the  inclusion  of  such  skills  as  extemporiza¬ 
tion,  transposition,  and  the  power  of  think¬ 
ing  in  two  channels  at  once.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  a  blind  musician  should  never 
take  pity  or  sympathy  into  consideration  as 
a  factor  for  securing  work.  That  may  suc¬ 
ceed  in  some  isolated  instances,  but,  if 
damage  to  blind  musicians  as  a  whole  is  to 
be  avoided,  even  here  the  performer  must 
be  on  a  level  with  his  seeing  competitor. 
People  are  apt  to  generalize,  and  one  in¬ 
stance  of  failure  is  liable  to  make  prospective 
employers  shrink  from  a  second  experiment. 

The  blind  musician  must  always  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  the  same  demands  as  those 
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made  on  the  seeing,  though  that  may  be  by 
different  methods.  He  should  never  expect 
to  receive  special  consideration  on  account 
of  his  handicap,  though  this  may  often  be 
accorded  him.  Here  are  a  few  examples  to 
illustrate  what  I  mean.  While  playing  his  first 
voluntary  in  church,  a  certain  blind  organist 
was  told  by  a  friend,  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  organ  loft  with  him,  that  the  vicar  in¬ 
tended  to  change  the  first  hymn.  The  organ¬ 
ist  did  not  know  this  hymn.  Instead  of  send¬ 
ing  a  message  to  the  clergyman  asking  him 
to  keep  to  the  original  arrangment,  the 
organist  asked  his  friend  to  dictate  the  new 
hymn  to  him  while  he  was  playing.  He  thus 
committed  it  to  memory  and  was  able  to 
play  it  when  the  time  came.  On  another  oc¬ 
casion  the  vicar  suddenly  announced  an 
alteration  in  the  choice  of  the  hymn  about 
to  be  sung.  Fortunately  he  took  just  long 
enough  in  giving  out  the  new  hymn,  and 
announcing  the  change,  to  enable  the  organ¬ 
ist  to  find  the  place  in  his  braille  hymnal 
and  to  read  through  the  music  once — just 
enough  for  him  to  commit  it  to  memory. 
Another  organist  was  asked  to  play  a  big 
Bach  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  church  in  two 
days.  He  was  able  to  memorize  it  over-night 
in  bed,  and  was  thus  able  to  practice  it  up 
in  time.  I  admit  that  these  are  feats  of  quick 
memorization,  and  it  is  not  everybody  who 
can  perform  them.  Nevertheless,  it  is  that 
sort  of  thing  that  the  blind  man  must  aim 
at.  For,  oddly  enough,  even  greater  demands 
are  made  on  the  blind  than  on  the  seeing.  If 
the  ordinary  organist  refuses  to  have  some¬ 
thing  “sprung  on”  him,  the  verdict  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  that  the  request  had  been  an  un¬ 
reasonable  one.  If  the  blind  man  does  the 
same  thing,  the  tendency  is  to  ascribe  it  to 
his  blindness,  and  thus  to  mark  down  the 
efficiency  of  such  musicians  as  a  whole. 

In  spite  of  the  theory  that  the  blind  pos¬ 
sess  a  special  abundance  of  musical  genius, 
there  exists  an  odd  prejudice  against  the  en¬ 
gagement  of  these  handicapped  folk  for  solo 
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concert  work.  There  is  a  feeling  that  pos¬ 
sibly  a  player  might  not,  when  the  time  came, 
be  able  to  keep  his  engagement,  or  perhaps 
that  the  audience  might  be  distressed  at  the 
sight  of  a  helpless  being  on  the  platform, 
who  might  even  have  an  accident  before 
their  eyes.  That  is  why  the  concert  artist 
must  be  of  the  highest  caliber  if  he  hopes  to 
make  good.  More  than  that,  even,  he  must 
give  the  appearance  of  complete  “normality.” 
In  no  way  should  he  behave  in  an  eccentric 
or  awkward  manner  on  the  platform.  There 
is  an  art  even  in  leading  the  blind  performer 
onto  the  stage.  It  must  be  done  unostenta¬ 
tiously,  and  the  artist  should  give  all  the 
appearance  of  seeing  the  public  to  whom  he 
is  performing.  One  forgives  clumsiness  in  a 
fine  artist  with  sight;  without  that  faculty, 
awkwardness  or  lack  of  “platform  manner” 
is  at  once  set  down  to  blindness,  and  creates 
an  uncomfortable  impression — and  people 
have  a  right  to  expect  unadulterated  enter¬ 
tainment  at  concerts.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  he  (and  this  applies  also,  of  course,  to 
ladies — I  use  the  masculine  generically) 
must  pay  the  greatest  possible  attention  to 
clothing  and  general  appearance.  He  should 
be  neatly,  simply,  and  conventionally  dressed. 
Some  great  artists  affect  some  sort  of  ec¬ 
centricity  and,  sad  to  say,  enhance  their  pop¬ 
ularity  thereby.  No  blind  person  can  afford 
to  take  that  risk. 

If  prejudice  exists  against  the  employing 
of  handicapped  concert  soloists,  it  is  even 
stronger  where  orchestral  work  is  con¬ 
cerned.  This  is  quite  comprehensible.  I  rule 
out  participation  in  symphony  orchestras. 
But  it  is  possible  for  certain  blind  persons 
to  take  their  place  in  dance  bands  and  small 
theater  bands,  where  the  requisite  repertoire 
is  comparatively  restricted.  Several  examples 
of  success  in  these  types  of  “band  business” 
have  come  to  my  notice.  At  the  present 
moment  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
in  London  is  training  and  equipping  a  dance 
band  of  some  twelve  or  fourteen  players 


which,  when  launched  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  promises  to  be  among  the  finest  in  the 
country.  The  men  will  be  fully  equipped — 
they  will  have  received  the  finest  available 
coaching  under  one  of  Britain’s  foremost 
dance  band  conductors — they  will  have  a 
full  repertoire  and  will  always  remain 
abreast  of  the  times  in  new  dance  music; 
they  possess  the  finest  purchasable  instru¬ 
ments,  they  will  all  present  pleasing  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  platform.  It  is  confidently 
believed  that  this  band  will  form  a  stepping- 
stone  for  individual  players  to  be  absorbed 
into  other  bands. 

A  word  may  be  usefully  said  about  one 
other  branch  of  the  profession — namely,  lec¬ 
turing.  That  blind  lecturers  on  music  can  be 
thoroughly  efficient  has  been  recognized  by 
some  of  our  public  bodies  in  Britain.  Thus 
the  London  County  Council,  the  governing 
body  of  London  and  its  Education  Author¬ 
ity,  regularly  employs  a  number  of  blind 
lecturers  for  its  evening  classes.  The  quali¬ 
fications  for  these  posts  are  identical  with 
those  required  of  the  seeing,  and  I  need  not 
enumerate  them  here.  Nor  do  I  propose  to 
say  anything  about  the  most  important  side 
of  the  musical  profession — composition.  The 
situation  here  is  well  known. 

It  does  not,  of  course,  follow  that,  because 
a  blind  musician  is  fully  equipped  to  occupy 
a  particular  type  of  position,  he  will  of  ne¬ 
cessity  find  an  opening.  Even  in  good  times, 
competent  seeing  musicians  quite  commonly 
find  it  a  hard  struggle  to  gain  a  tolerable 
livelihood.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is 
that  professionalism  and  amateurism  merge 
imperceptibly  into  one  another.  The  study  of 
music  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion.  The  temptation  to  use  professionally 
what  was  originally  intended  culturally,  is 
too  often  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  Thus  the 
profession  becomes  overstocked,  unfortu¬ 
nately  to  a  large  extent  by  ill-equipped  and 
mediocre  exponents,  who  are  nevertheless 
able  to  absorb  part  of  the  available  work  be- 
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cause  of  the  lack  of  discrimination  of  large 
sections  of  the  public. 

It  will  be  apparent  that,  in  order  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  the  blind  musician  must  either  possess 
business  ability  himself,  or  be  able  to  induce 
someone  else  to  steer  him  towards  possible 
engagements.  As  a  rule,  though  there  are 
notable  exceptions,  a  blind  artist  cannot 
hope  to  succeed  unless  he  has  the  active 
backing  of  some  organization  which  will 
“push”  him.  To  give  one  admirable  example 
of  this:  The  Association  Valentin  Haiiy  in 
France  is  constantly  on  the  look-out  for 
vacant  church  organ  posts.  When  a  vacancy 
comes  to  its  notice,  it  immediately  sends  an 
eminent  blind  organist  to  the  church  in  ques¬ 
tion,  with  the  object  of  persuading  the  priest 
to  allow  him  to  take  a  service.  As  this  is 
invariably  carried  out  with  complete  success, 
it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  raise  an  objec¬ 
tion  against  a  blind  applicant  for  the  post, 
purely  on  account  of  his  blindness.  That  is 
why  so  many  blind  organists  have  secured 
positions  in  France.  I  am  convinced  that  a 
great  deal  could  be  done,  at  least  in  the 
countries  with  whose  conditions  I  am  famil¬ 
iar,  in  the  direction  of  breaking  down  preju¬ 
dice.  One  method  of  doing  this  is  to  dispel 
the  fear  of  the  unknown.  If  people  are 
afraid  of  engaging  blind  musicians,  then  the 
best  way  of  overcoming  that  fear  is  to  let 
them  hear  and  see  thoroughly  competent 
blind  artists,  capable  of  presenting  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  appearance,  both  off  and  on  the 
platform,  as  often  as  possible.  This  fact  has 
been  recognized  by  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  London.  It  sets  aside  a  sum 
of  money,  annually,  to  help  first-class  recital¬ 
ists  to  appear  at  recognized  concerts,  and 
also  to  assist  teachers  to  give  students’  con¬ 
certs  which  would  advertise  the  ability  of 
blind  musicians  to  teach. 

If  the  above  rough  analysis  of  the  pre¬ 
requisites  for  a  successful  career  is  correct, 
certain  consequences  follow  with  regard  to 
the  education  which  professionals  should 


have  enjoyed,  and  the  kind  of  person  who 
alone  should  not  be  discouraged  from  study¬ 
ing  for  the  profession.  I  have  put  this  in  a 
negative  form,  for  the  difficulties  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  have  convinced  me  that  instances 
where  encouragement  would  be  appropriate 
are  not  common. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  student, 
who  should  be  chosen  because  of  his  talent, 
general  ability,  and  chances  of  success  in  the 
part  of  the  country  where  he  will  be  domi¬ 
ciled,  should  receive  a  good  musical  educa¬ 
tion.  That  seems  obvious,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  special  circumstances  may 
modify  the  ordinary  conception  of  “good.” 
He  must  of  necessity  take  a  large  part  of 
his  studies  at  a  school  for  the  blind,  since 
he  should  become  thoroughly  at  home  in 
braille  methods.  At  the  same  time,  the  fact 
should  not  be  neglected  that  he  will  have  to 
spend  the  greater  part  of  his  earning  life  in 
the  world  of  the  seeing.  He  should,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  receive  part,  and  preferably  the  latter 
part,  of  his  training  at  one  of  the  ordinary 
conservatories  of  music.  He  will  there  knock 
up  against  his  future  colleagues — or  competi¬ 
tors — and  will  have  an  opportunity  of  ac¬ 
quiring,  in  addition  to  his  technical  equip¬ 
ment,  some  knowledge  of  the  outer  world, 
and,  perhaps,  a  little  more  savoir  faire  than 
it  is  always  possible  to  impart  at  a  residential 
school  for  the  blind. 

If  at  all  practicable,  the  student  should 
become  proficient  in  his  “second  subject.” 
Thus,  an  organist  may  find  his  knowledge  of 
the  trumpet  very  valuable  in  later  life. 

Nor  should  general  education  and  hobbies 
be  neglected.  A  seeing  musician  may  be  nar¬ 
row  or  one-sided,  and  yet  reach  the  top  of 
the  tree.  A  blind  man  cannot  afford  to  ig¬ 
nore  any  means  whereby  he  himself  may 
become  a  social  asset.  Success  only  too  often 
depends  on  social  popularity.  In  any  case, 
the  blind  musician  should  possess  general 
culture,  he  should  be  able  to  take  part  in 
general  conversation  and  should  possess 
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some  hobby,  not  only  for  his  own  amuse¬ 
ment,  but  because  it  at  once  affords  a  link 
with  other  like-minded  people  who  may 
subsequently  aid  him  in  his  profession.  Here 
again  I  must  emphasize  the  need  for  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  musician  to  be  fastidious  about 
his  appearance  at  all  times. 

From  what  I  have  just  said,  it  follows 
that  the  student’s  life  must  be  a  strenuous 
one.  His  day  must  be  well  planned,  in  order 
to  prevent  waste  of  time.  It  is  recognized 
that  any  student  must  practice  his  principal 
instrument  for  at  least  four  hours  a  day,  in 
order  to  become  a  really  good  player.  A 
blind  student  must,  however,  spend  much 
more  time  than  the  seeing,  for  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  commit  his  music  to  memory  before 
he  can  begin  his  practice — the  seeing  student 
memorizes  as  he  practices  and,  in  any  case, 
does  not  need  to  commit  exercises  to  mem¬ 
ory.  The  teacher  should,  therefore,  be  at 
great  pains  to  cut  down  to  a  minimum  the 
memorizing  of  material  of  transient  value. 
Thus,  where  the  composer  of  a  particular 
study  may  have  elaborated  a  basic  idea  into 
a  tuneful  work,  the  teacher  of  a  blind  stu¬ 
dent  should  rather  extract  a  few  bars  con¬ 
taining  that  basic  idea,  and  make  the  pupil 
practice  them  in  various  keys.  This  would 
have  the  double  advantage  of  reducing  time 
and  effort  in  memorizing,  and  of  affording 
practice  in  transposition  and  in  the  use  of 
awkward  fingerings. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  before 
deciding  on  a  musical  career  for  a  blind 


child,  that  large  spheres  will  be  virtually 
closed  to  him.  The  case  of  one  world-famous 
violinist  I  have  in  mind  at  the  moment  is 
typical.  He  is  a  fine  concert  soloist;  he  has 
a  famous  string  quartette;  he  is  the  leader 
of  the  opera  and  Philharmonic  Orchestras 
in  the  capital  in  which  he  resides ;  he  is  the 
principal  violin  teacher  at  the  Conservatoire ; 
he  is  a  public  examiner ;  he  gives  private 
lessons.  Each  of  these  activities  fosters  the 
rest,  and  he  would  not  consider  the  income 
derived  from  any  one  of  them  adequate.  Yet 
no  blind  artist  could  conceivably  participate 
in  all  this  work. 

To  summarize : 

Those  who  wish  to  take  up  music  as  a 
profession  should  possess  real  talent; 

They  should  go  through  a  strenuous  train¬ 
ing,  if  possible,  in  more  than  one  branch  of 
the  profession; 

This  training  should  be  obtained  partly  at 
a  music  school  for  the  blind,  partly  in  an 
ordinary  conservatory  for  the  seeing; 

Special  care  should  be  taken  not  to  waste 
time  over  unnecessary  memorizing; 

General  education,  culture,  “presentabil- 
ity,”  and  the  possession  of  hobbies  to  assist 
in  gaining  social  contacts  are  highly  de¬ 
sirable  ; 

Business  sense,  coupled  with  some  capital 
or,  at  least,  the  patronage  of  some  organiza¬ 
tion  which  will  interest  itself  in,  and  ac¬ 
tively  secure  a  post  or  engagement  for,  him 
is  essential. 


THE  “SEEING  EYE”  GOES  TO  COLLEGE 

By  Mary  Dranga  Campbell 


A  YOUNG  man  in  cap  and  gown  came 
walking  swiftly  down  the  steps  of  the 
administration  building  at  a  great  eastern 
university  during  the  Commencement  cere¬ 
monies,  last  June,  holding  to  a  big  dog  and 
singing  as  he  sped.  He  seemed  so  happy, 
so  carefree  and  independent  as  he  went,  that 
a  visitor  turned  to  look  at  him  more  closely. 
The  youth  was  blind. 

It  was  only  after  the  realization  of  this 
that  the  theme  of  the  song  which  the  blind 
man  sang  crashed  home  against  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  onlooker.  The  boy  was 
singing  “I  Couldn’t  Believe  My  Eyes.”  The 
visitor  was  so  impressed  by  this  that  he 
wrote  a  letter  about  it  to  the  school  of  “The 
Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,”  at  Morristown,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  where  guide  dogs  are  trained  to  lead 
the  blind,  and  the  blind  are  taught  to  use 
them. 

But  that  one  boy  who  was  graduating 
from  an  old  and  renowned  New  England 
school  was  only  one  of  nearly  a  score  of 
blind  college  students  who  have  found  a  new 
independence  and  an  aid  to  the  obtaining  of 
a  college  degree  in  the  last  few  years, 
through  ownership  of  “Seeing  Eye”  dogs. 

Graduates  of  The  Seeing  Eye  school  have 
attended  Harvard  University,  University  of 
Virginia,  San  Francisco  College  for  Women, 
Westminster  College,  Hobart  College,  Syra¬ 
cuse  Law  School,  St.  John’s  College  (Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.),  Vanderbilt  University,  River¬ 
side  Junior  College,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
University  of  Washington,  Brown  Univer¬ 
sity,  Radcliffe  College,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Newark  University,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania. 

Some  of  these  have  gone  to  the  higher  in¬ 


stitutions  of  learning  without  a  break  from 
high  schools,  academies,  and  institutes,  but 
here  and  there  have  been  pupils  who  had 
left  school  years  before,  and  had  never  in¬ 
tended  to  go  to  college  until  the  possession 
of  one  of  these  “Seeing  Eye”  dogs  gave 
them  courage  to  go  on  with  the  business  of 
education.  They  had  not  wanted  to  stand 
about  a  campus,  waiting  for  some  human 
hand  to  guide  them. 

This  feeling  of  some  of  the  blind,  as  a 
deterrent  to  pursuing  a  college  course,  has 
been  expressed  in  a  letter  to  The  Seeing 
Eye  from  one  of  its  graduates,  who  now 
finds  himself  able  not  merely  to  study  in  a 
big  university,  but  to  go  fishing  in  the  lakes 
of  Maine  or  off  the  Cape  Cod  coast  in  the 
summer  with  his  guide  dog  as  companion. 

“You  can  have  no  idea,”  he  wrote,  “of 
the  horror  of  the  utter  dependence  of  the 
blind  person  obliged  to  ask  for  help  at  every 
turn.  This  is  particularly  awful  for  young 
men  at  college  surrounded  by  boys  of  their 
own  age.  Personally  I  would  have  found  it 
impossible  to  go  through  college  without  my 
guide  dog.  She  has  made  it  possible  for  me 
to  lead  a  normal  and  active  college  life.  She 
has  made  me  completely  my  own  master, 
giving  me  the  happiness  of  absolute  free¬ 
dom  and  independence,  and  making  through 
herself  many  friends  I  should  not  otherwise 
have  had.  Having  to  ask  continually  for  help 
is  most  irksome  and  difficult,  and  a  constant 
source  of  danger  to  one’s  friendships.  Most 
blind  young  men,  I  believe,  realize  this  in¬ 
surmountable  difficulty,  and  would  rather 
not  go  to  college  than  face  this  situation.” 

One  of  the  principal  values  of  the  Seeing 
Eye  dogs  to  the  blind  in  the  colleges,  it  has 
been  learned,  is  as  a  help  to  their  owners 
and  companions  in  the  making  and  keeping 
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of  friendships.  One  of  these  students  ex¬ 
pressed  it  this  way  to  Morris  S.  Frank,  the 
first  blind  American  to  use  one  of  the  dogs 
and  take  one  to  college,  and  now  an  officer 
of  The  Seeing  Eye:  “Before  I  had  a  dog,  I 
was  blind.  Now  I’m  just  ‘the  fellow  with  the 
dog.5  55 

It  has  been  found  that  persons  with  nor¬ 
mal  eyesight  have  found  it  easier  to  make 
friends  with  blind  students  because  of  the 
dogs  in  their  company.  “Nice  dog  you  got 
there,  fella,55  is  an  easier  way  to  start  a  con¬ 
versation  than  an  offer  to  help  a  blind  man 
across  a  street.  The  ownership  of  the  dog, 
too,  and  the  fact  that  these  guides  are  ad¬ 
mired  by  many  of  the  seeing  inhabitants  of 
the  college  campus,  help  to  increase  the  self- 
respect  of  the  blind  student.  Instead  of 
arousing  sympathy,  he  becomes  a  campus 
figure.  If  he  has  a  normally  social  disposi¬ 
tion,  he  is  asked  to  take  part  in  the  football 
parades,  card  games,  and  other  extra-cur¬ 
ricular  college  activities  which  make  up  so 
large  a  part  of  undergraduate  life. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  “talkies,”  going 
to  motion  pictures  has  been  an  amusement 
of  the  blind  as  well  as  of  the  seeing.  The 
blind,  like  others,  prefer  going  to  the  movies 
with  company.  Blind  students  have  written 
that  they  are  included  in  more  parties  of 
movie-goers,  in  these  days,  when  they  can 
have  their  dogs  to  guide  them,  than  when 
some  other  member  of  the  undergraduate 
party  had  to  take  care  of  them. 

It  is  this  new  freedom  and  extension  of 
powers  that  has  encouraged  persons  far  be¬ 
yond  the  normal  undergraduate  age  to  essay 
a  college  course.  One  of  the  Seeing  Eye 
graduates,  who  attended  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  thirty-five  years  old.  He 
had  started  to  go  to  college  when  he  was 
twenty-one,  enrolling  as  a  freshman,  full  of 
hope  and  ambition.  He  had  not  anticipated 
the  difficulty  he  would  encounter  going  from 
class  to  class,  and  his  utter  dependence  on 
hired  human  guides.  He  quit  at  the  end  of  a 


year  and  did  not  return  for  the  next  four¬ 
teen. 

Some  of  these  blind  students,  guided  by 
their  dogs,  obtain  high  college  honors,  both 
in  their  studies  and  in  the  student  activities. 
The  Seeing  Eye  graduate  at  a  small  eastern 
college  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  Fresh¬ 
man  class  last  year,  scoring  three  A5s  and 
two  B’s  in  his  studies.  He  joined  one  of  the 
college  fraternities,  and  went  through  the 
normal  Freshman  chores  about  the  frater¬ 
nity  house,  sweeping  the  snow  from  the 
walks  at  the  behest  of  the  upper  classmen 
and  asking  no  odds  because  of  his  physical 
handicap.  He  had  the  ability  and  time,  too, 
to  take  part  in  debating. 

Here  are  excerpts  from  one  of  his  letters 
to  The  Seeing  Eye. 

I  have  been  fortunate  enough  as  the  third 
Freshman  in  the  history  of  the  school  to 
make  the  debating  team,  to  which  varsity 
work  must  be  devoted  all  of  my  leisure. 

Attributing  some  of  his  success  to  his  dog, 
Patsy,  he  wrote: 

It  is  especially  in  snowy  weather  that  I  ap¬ 
preciate  Patsy.  If  she  were  not  with  me,  I 
fear  I  could  not  get  very  far  through  the 
many  drifts  of  snow.  To  tell  the  truth,  she 
has  often  performed  the  extra-curricular 
service  of  holding  me  up  when  ice  and 
gravity  united  for  the  sole  purpose  of  effect¬ 
ing  my  downfall.  Recently  she  lay  quite 
quietly  behind  my  chair  on  the  stage  during 
a  debate  about  the  limitation  of  the  power 
of  the  Supreme  Court  by  empowering  Con¬ 
gress  to  over-ride  the  five-four  decisions  of 
that  mighty  judicial  body.  We  all  seemed  to 
be  enjoying  life. 

The  girl  graduate  of  The  Seeing  Eye  who 
has  been  attending  Radcliffe  was  said  last 
year  to  be  one  of  the  most  versatile  girls  in 
the  college.  She  was  a  reporter  for  the  col¬ 
lege  newspaper,  played  in  the  orchestra,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  college  debating  so¬ 
ciety.  She  found  her  way  without  difficulty 
around  the  campus,  the  tortuous  streets  of 
Cambridge,  into  Boston  for  concerts. 
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THE  “SEEING  EYE ”  GOES  TO  COLLEGE 


The  problem  of  keeping  these  dog  guides 
in  college  presents  no  different  aspect  from 
that  of  keeping  them  at  home.  College  au¬ 
thorities,  once  they  have  seen  the  dogs  at 
their  faithful  and  intelligent  labors,  have 
welcomed  them.  In  two  colleges,  blind  stu¬ 
dents  applying  for  admission,  have  been  ad¬ 
vised  by  the  deans  to  obtain  the  Seeing  Eye 
dogs,  so  that  they  might  take  a  more  normal 
part  in  undergraduate  activities,  and  thus 
get  the  most  out  of  campus  experience. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Roche  of  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Brooklyn,  who  witnessed  the  help 
which  one  of  the  Seeing  Eye  dogs  was  giving 
to  a  blind  student  there,  wrote  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  had  somewhat  better  manners  than 
some  of  the  students,  and  said  he  believed 
she  was  learning  quite  as  much  as  some 
others.  “The  authorities  are  delighted  with 
her  behavior  in  classroom,”  he  said. 

A  student  at  the  University  of  California 
wrote  to  The  Seeing  Eye  that,  through  the 
aid  of  his  dog,  he  was  able  to  get  back  and 
forth  regularly  between  the  campus  and  the 
home  of  a  music  teacher  in  Oakland,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  eight  miles  away.  As  to  her  feats  on 
the  campus,  he  wrote : 

We  have  a  swimming  pool  here,  located 
down  in  a  canyon  behind  the  university.  In 


order  to  get  there,  it  is  necessary  to  go  zig¬ 
zagging  in  all  kinds  of  directions.  The  last 
time  Trixie  took  me  over  the  route  was  nearly 
a  year  ago,  but  last  Thursday  she  took  me 
once  more  over  that  course  without  a  hitch. 
She  had  to  find  a  little  path  at  the  side  of  the 
hill.  At  another  spot  she  had  to  pick  one  of 
three  paths.  It  is  a  peculiar  thing,  but  she 
seemed  to  know  where  I  was  going  as  soon 
as  we  started  out. 

I  never  have  trouble  finding  my  rooms, 
and  I  never  have  to  worry  about  sitting  in 
the  wrong  seat.  About  the  campus  she  is  the 
most  popular  dog  you  ever  saw.  She  has 
more  admiration  thrown  her  way  than  any 
other  two  or  three  girls  put  together,  and 
appears  to  enjoy  her  position  as  the  campus 
belle. 

Because  of  their  being  among  the  first 
group  of  young  people  to  use  these  dog 
guides,  and  because  of  their  training  in  the 
colleges,  some  of  the  blind  students  see  a 
greater  significance  in  what  they  and  their 
dogs  do  than  others.  Such  a  student  writes 
as  follows : 

The  present  situation  of  the  blind  in  this 
country  is  so  complex  and  unsatisfactory 
that  its  future  improvement  rests  with  the 
young  blind  of  today.  They  must  take  on 
this  great  burden,  and  without  their  college 
education  they  will  not  be  able  to  cope  with 
the  problem.  For  them,  the  Seeing  Eye  dog 
is  the  only  answer. 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  AND  THE  BLIND 


IT  IS  now  more  than  a  year  since  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Act  was  passed  and  more 
than  eight  months  since  the  first  Federal 
payments  were  made  under  the  Act  to  the 
various  states.  It  seems  appropriate,  there¬ 
fore,  to  make  some  inquiry  as  to  how  the 
Social  Security  program,  and  particularly 
the  program  for  aid  to  the  blind,  has  affected 
the  blind  people  of  the  country. 

It  must  be  recognized  to  begin  with  that, 
at  the  time  the  Social  Security  Act  was 
passed,  there  was  no  state  which  had  in  effect 
a  program  of  relief  to  the  blind  which  met 
all  the  requirements  set  up  in  Title  X  of  the 
Act.  A  few  were  able  to  make  the  necessary 
changes  in  their  procedure  by  means  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  rulings  or  changes  in  the  existing 
regulations,  but  in  most  cases  a  legislative 
amendment  was  necessary.  In  some  states 
special  sessions  of  the  legislature  were  called 
to  act  on  such  amendments ;  in  others  the 
program  was  held  over  until  the  next  regular 
session  (usually  set  for  1937). 

By  August  1,  1936,  state  plans  for  aid  to 
the  blind  had  been  approved  by  the  Social 
Security  Board  for  the  following  states : 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia,  Idaho, 
Indiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  Vermont, 
Washington,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming.  The  ap¬ 
pended  table  shows  the  payments  made  from 
Federal  funds  to  the  states  for  the  month 
of  July,  1936. 

Four  of  the  states  named  above — Arizona, 


New  Mexico,  Oregon,  and  Vermont — had  no 
specific  program  for  relief  to  the  needy  blind 
before  the  Social  Security  Act  was  passed, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  law,  though 
drafted  previously,  was  not  enacted  until  the 
passage  of  the  Federal  act.  In  the  other  states, 
blind  relief  measures  were  already  in  effect, 
but  certain  changes,  either  in  the  laws  or  in 
the  administrative  regulations,  were  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  enable  them  to  qualify  for 
Federal  aid. 

In  making  these  changes  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  separate  the  administration  of 
financial  aid  to  the  blind  from  the  construc¬ 
tive  programs  of  medical  service,  vocational 
training,  and  employment,  usually  carried 
on  by  state  commissions  for  the  blind,  and 
to  handle  it  along  with  old  age  assistance  and 
mothers’  aid.  This  is  at  variance  with  the 
generally  accepted  attitude  of  workers  for 
the  blind  that  relief  for  the  blind  is  most 
satisfactory  when  it  is  administered  as  part 
of  the  total  program  for  the  welfare  of  those 
without  sight. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  what  effect 
these  developments  have  had  in  the  states 
which  have  conformed  to  the  Federal  plan, 
(1)  on  the  organized  work  for  the  blind, 
such  as  employment,  home  teaching,  and 
other  activities,  not  subsidized  by  the  Federal 
government,  and  (2)  on  the  blind  people  of 
these  states.  We  have  therefore  asked  this 
question  of  representative  workers  for  the 
blind  and  some  of  the  blind  people  in  the 
states  in  question,  and  excerpts  from  their 
replies  appear  below.  We  hope  to  publish 
further  replies  in  a  future  number. 
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AID  TO  THE  BLIND,  JULY,  1936 1 

In  States  with  Plans  Approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board  and  Administering 

Federal  Funds 


Data  reported  by  the  official  State  Agencies  to  the  Social  Security  Board 


(Corrected  to  August  31,  1936) 


States  with  plans  approved  by  the 
Social  Security  Board  and  admin¬ 
istering  Federal  funds 

Aid  to  the  Blind  During  July, 

1936 

Number  of 
individuals 
receiving  aid 

Total  payments 
to  individuals 
during  the  month2 

Average  per 
recipient 

Total  for  20  States  reporting  completely  . 

22,250 

$584,610 

$26.27 

Arizona . 

65 

1,184 

18.21 

Arkansas . 

427 

2,452 

5-74 

California . 

4,271 

145,422 

34.05 

Colorado . 

561 

11,048 

19.69 

Connecticut . 

N  A3 

N  A3 

N  A3 

District  of  Columbia . 

N  A4 

N  A4 

N  A4 

Idaho . 

228 

5,658 

24.82 

Indiana . 

U0555 

18,787s 

17. 815 

Maine . 

1,098 

16,140 

14.70 

Maryland . 

545 

10,486 

19.  24 

Massachusetts . 

1,096 

17,207 

15-70 

Nebraska . 

445 

8,l6l 

18.34 

New  Hampshire . 

266 

4,865 

18.29 

New  Mexico . 

19 

363 

19.09 

Oregon . 

121 

3,069 

25-36 

Pennsylvania . 

8,698 

259,749 

29.86 

Utah . 

208 

4,498 

21.63 

Vermont . 

125 

1,667 

13-33 

Washington . 

710 

22,950 

32.32 

Wisconsin . 

2,128 

44,827 

21 .07 

Wyoming . 

184 

6,077 

33.03 

N  A  —  Not  available. 

1  Reprinted  from  Public  Assistance,  Vol.  1,  No.  7,  by  courtesy  of  the  Social  Security  Board. 

2  Amount  paid  to  recipients  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds,  administrative  expenses  excluded. 

3  Report  not  yet  received  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 

4  No  payments  for  aid  to  the  blind  reported  in  July  due  to  change  in  accounting  procedure. 

6  Preliminary  figures  subject  to  revision. 


COMMENTS  FROM  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  Social  Security  Act,  as  applied  to 
Massachusetts,  has  not  brought  about  many 
serious  changes.  Unquestionably  the  Federal 
Funds  being  made  available  has  enabled  us 
to  liberalize  our  policies  to  a  great  extent,  by 
making  larger  grants  to  our  people.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  blind  person,  however,  who  was  not 
eligible  before  the  passage  of  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act,  would  not  be  eligible  at  present. 


I  also  think  that  in  time  we  will  be  able 
to  secure  more  money  in  our  State  appropria¬ 
tion  for  other  purposes,  as  we  will  need  less 
for  relief.  If  this  works  out,  as  I  feel  that  it 
will,  it  will  furnish  opportunity  to  extend 
some  of  our  other  activities. 

One  feature  of  the  bill,  of  which  I  do  not 
approve  is  the  fact  that  we  are  obliged  to 
turn  over  to  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Depart- 
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ment  all  our  cases  that  are  more  than  sixty- 
five  years  of  age,  the  age  limit  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  now  being  sixty-five  years.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  Old  Age  Assistance 
law  is  mandatory,  while  our  law  is  simply 
permissive. 

At  present  there  is  much  red  tape,  and  in 
my  opinion,  many  unnecessary  reports  to 
fill  out,  but  of  course  I  know  it  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  and  I  believe  it  will  straighten  itself 
out  in  a  short  while,  and  things  will  run  along 
more  smoothly. 

William  H.  McCarthy 

Massachusetts 


The  effect  of  the  Social  Security  Act  upon 
the  New  Hampshire  Blind  was  two-fold  al¬ 
though  it  is  rather  early  to  predict  what  effect 
it  may  have  upon  the  work  for  the  blind  in 
the  future.  The  New  Hampshire  laws  pro¬ 
vided  for  aid  to  the  blind  to  the  amount  of 
thirty  dollars  per  month  prior  to  the  passing 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  but  inasmuch  as 
funds  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Blind  Aid  Laws  were  somewhat  limited, 
the  blind  aid  granted  in  some  cases  by  the 
County  Commissioners  was  not  sufficient  to 
properly  care  for  their  needs,  therefore,  with 
the  coming  of  the  Social  Security  more 
money  was  available  to  carry  out  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  the  blind  aid  laws  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  I  am  glad  to  observe  that  a 
liberal  increase  is  being  made  by  our  County 
Commissioners  in  behalf  of  the  needy  blind. 
This  has  had  a  healthy  effect  upon  the  blind 
in  their  relations  with  County  and  State 
Officials. 

The  blind  feel  that  their  problems  are  now 
being  seriously  considered  by  government 
officials  responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of 
this  Social  Security  Act.  This  act  has  been 
given  considerable  publicity  and  therefore, 
has  brought  many  cases  to  our  attention 
which  we  otherwise  would  not  have  known 


about  and  has  given  us  the  opportunity  to 
get  acquainted  with  a  great  many  more  blind 
people  than  we  hitherto  had  on  record.  We 
have  been  able  to  contact  them  and  give 
such  advice  and  suggestions  as  would  make 
their  lives  more  livable.  Our  workers  have 
in  many  cases  engaged  these  blind  people  in 
some  handcraft  adaptable  to  their  particular 
qualifications.  We  all  hope  that  the  Social 
Security  Act  will  be  a  permanent  institution 
and  possibly  broaden  in  its  scope  to  include 
more  of  our  people  who  are  suffering  with 
defective  eye  sight  which,  with  some  financial 
assistance  could  in  many  cases  be  remedied 
or  arrested. 

James  T.  Riddervold 

New  Hampshire 


It  was  not  until  June  29,  1936,  that  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  advised  that  the  State  plan  for 
blind  aid  was  acceptable  to  the  Social  Secu¬ 
rity  Board.  As  you  know,  the  participation  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  blind  aid 
program  will  not  change  the  amount  of  aid 
allowed  under  the  State  plan.  Blind  aid  in 
California  will  still  be  administered  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  needs  of  the  blind  indi¬ 
vidual  up  to  fifty  dollars  per  month  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Blind  Aid  Law.  However,  the 
Federal  Government  will  reimburse  the  State 
and  counties  for  one-half  of  the  amount  of 
aid  paid  up  to  thirty  dollars ;  the  State  and 
counties  to  share  equally  the  payment  of  the 
other  half  of  thirty  dollars  as  well  as  sharing 
equally  the  payment  of  any  amount  of  aid 
paid  up  to  the  maximum  of  fifty  dollars  per 
month  per  blind  individual. 

The  residence  requirements  for  eligibility 
for  those  who  became  blind  while  not  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  California  has  been  reduced  to  five 
years  out  of  the  last  nine,  instead  of  ten  years 
residence  in  California  as  formerly  required. 
This  change  was  made  in  the  California  State 
Law  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Act. 
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We  might  state  also  that  during  the  past 
six  weeks,  we  have  had  recommendations  for 
increases  in  amount  of  blind  aid  from  various 
counties  throughout  the  State. 

Mrs.  E.  Clair  Overholtzer 

California 


It  is  a  little  early  to  forecast  the  effect  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Legislation  upon  or¬ 
ganized  work  for  the  blind  and  the  blind 
themselves  in  Indiana. 

Considerable  time  has  been  consumed  in 
setting  up  an  organization  for  administering 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  very  few,  if  any, 
have  received  assistance  awarded  under  this 
act.  The  only  benefits  paid  to  the  blind  in 
Indiana  have  been  under  Indiana’s  only 
Blind  Pension  Act  which  became  effective 
on  January  i,  1936  and  was  subsequently 
repealed.  Since  that  time  a  number  have  re¬ 
ceived  benefits  and  continued  to  receive  as¬ 
sistance  under  the  new  blind  assistance  law. 

This  assistance  has  improved  the  living 
conditions  of  some  of  our  more  needy  or 
destitute  blind;  but  the  blind  who  are  self- 
supporting  or  who  are  barely  able  to  earn 
their  support  complain  that  the  effect  of  the 
pension  has  made  it  more  difficult  for  them 
because  the  general  public  is  cognizant  of 
assistance  being  granted  and  naturally  as¬ 
sumes  that  all  blind  are  being  assisted  and 
are  less  ready  to  patronize  them  than  before 
the  blind  assistance  law  was  enacted. 

C.  D.  Chadwick 

Indiana 


A  majority  of  the  counties  have  set  up 
pension  boards  and  one-third  to  one-half  of 
the  counties  are  employing  special  investi¬ 
gators  who  for  the  most  part  are  trained  social 
workers.  This  program  will  no  doubt  grad¬ 
ually  include  an  increasing  number  of  the 
counties.  Although  it  is  too  soon  in  our  case 
to  measure  the  results,  I  believe  we  will  be 
able  to  co-operate  with  these  trained  investi- 
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gators  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  blind. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
blind,  to  take  the  Old  Age  Pension  rather 
than  the  special  aid  for  the  blind.  In  Wis¬ 
consin  according  to  law  the  choice  lies  entirely 
with  the  blind.  Whether  the  tendency  to  take 
the  Old  Age  Pension  will  materially  increase, 
is  not  predictable. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  average  pension  granted 
to  the  blind  has  decreased  even  since  January 
and  will  decrease  somewhat  more.  Further, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  number  receiving 
pensions  will  fall  off  at  least  10  per  cent. 

W.  U.  Parks 
Wisconsin 


As  our  allotment  of  Federal  money  was 
not  received  until  June  it  has  been  possible 
'for  us  to  send  out  only  three  checks  so  far. 
We  do  not  feel  that  this  short  time  gives  us 
sufficient  data  on  which  to  base  any  conclu¬ 
sions  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  upon  our  work.  We  are  hoping  that  it 
will  not  decrease  the  amount  of  money  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Vermont  Association  for  the 
work,  but  as  our  yearly  solicitation  of  funds 
has  not  yet  come  to  a  close  we  cannot  be 
sure  as  to  this. 

Ada  C.  Crampton 

Vermont 


There  is,  of  course,  the  immediate  reaction 
on  the  part  of  the  general  public  which  in¬ 
variably  follows  the  institution  of  a  relief 
program  for  any  group  of  persons.  This  is 
the  expression  of  feeling  that  now  the  whole 
problem  of  the  group  has  been  settled  through 
the  granting  of  a  subsistence  allowance  and 
that  nothing  further  needs  to  be  done  about 
the  problem.  Steps  have  been  taken  by  the 
private  agencies  in  Pennsylvania  and  by  the 
Council  for  the  Blind  to  counteract  this 
erroneous  conclusion. 

S.  Mervyn  Sinclair 

Pennsylvania 
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COMMENTS  FROM  BLIND  PEOPLE 


At  the  time  the  change  came  to  me,  Sep¬ 
tember  i,  I  was  receiving  both  benefit  from 
the  Old  Age  Assistance  and  fifteen  dollars  a 
month  from  the  Massachusetts  Division  for 
the  Blind.  The  change  took  away  fifteen  dol¬ 
lars  and  added  six  dollars  making  it  thirty 
dollars  a  month  I  am  now  receiving.  My  pres¬ 
ent  income  is  very  small,  so  the  change  is  not 
a  pleasant  one.  I  trust  I  have  made  this  plain. 

Massachusetts 


I  like  the  new  plan  better  than  the  old  one. 
I  was  getting  twenty  dollars  a  month,  which 
is  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars  a  year  from 
the  Division  for  the  Blind,  and  I  am  now 
getting  five  dollars  a  week  which  is  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  dollars  a  year,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  I  am  to  get  a  little  more  in  the 
fall.  Massachusetts 


In  Indiana,  the  state  law  did  not  go  into 
effect  until  March,  1936.  I  did  not  get  my 
first  check  until  then,  and  do  not  know  of 
anyone  else  that  did  either.  I  was  very  well 
pleased  with  the  amount  that  I  received.  I 
received  twenty  dollars  per  month.  I  do  some 
rug  weaving  and  chair  caning,  and  therefore 
make  a  little  money  myself.  As  I  live  with  my 
aunt  the  twenty  dollars  helps  a  great  deal. 

In  June  I  received  the  application  blanks 
for  the  new  pension  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.  I  filled  them  out,  and  after  the  inspector 
was  here,  I  received  a  statement  saying  that  I 
would  receive  twenty  dollars  a  month,  but  I 
cannot  say  that  it  is  coming  yet  from  the 
county  welfare,  who  I  understand  is  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  pension  through  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity.  My  September  check  came  from  the 

Editor’s  Note:  We  have  agreed  not  to  publish 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  blind  persons  whose 
comments  are  here  quoted,  but  each  statement  is 
taken  from  a  signed  letter  on  file  in  the  offices  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


State  Auditor  just  the  same  as  all  checks 
have  come  since  the  first  of  March,  so  I  do 
not  know  yet  whether  it  is  all  settled  or  not. 

I  will  say  this,  that  although  I  have  applied 
and  am  to  receive  benefits,  it  scarcely  seems 
fair  that  a  blind  person  or  an  old  age  person 
receiving  a  pension,  who  has  property  and 
has  always  paid  taxes,  has  to  sign  his  right  to 
his  property  away  when  others  who  do  not 
have  anything  and  never  have  had  anything 
get  theirs  without  any  strings  tied  to  it.  It 
seems  there  should  be  some  different  sort  of 
provision  made  there. 

Indiana 


The  law,  I  believe  has  a  maximum  allow¬ 
ance  of  thirty  dollars  per  month,  but  this  is 
graded  according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
management  and  the  average  allowance,  I 
am  told,  is  about  seventeen  dollars  a  month. 

As  I  learn,  one  strong  objection  is  that  the 
law  requires  the  applicant  to  turn  whatever 
property  he  may  hold  to  the  State  if  a  grant 
is  allowed.  Although  they  may  have  merely 
a  humble  cottage,  few  are  willing  to  do  this. 

Indiana 


On  its  face  the  new  statute  looks  like  an 
improvement,  and  so  it  is  in  a  few  instances, 
but  on  the  whole  it  is  the  same  old  fault  with 
local  administration.  It  has  always  been  this 
way,  and  our  greatest  need  now  is  a  law  to 
compel  the  social  bureau  to  follow  the  letter 
of  the  law  as  it  reads.  The  visitors  are  little 
snips  of  inexperienced  girls  who  have  never 
learned  the  meaning  of  the  simple  word  “hu¬ 
manitarian.”  They  persist  in  labeling  all  our 
applicants  as  paupers  and  impose  on  them 
every  chance  they  get  to  do  an  injustice.  In¬ 
stead  of  allowing  the  full  legal  amount  they 
undercut  the  figure  as  low  as  ten  dollars  a 
month  and  expect  the  beneficiaries  to  live  on 
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a  stipend  as  disgraceful  as  it  is  insufficient. 
We  are  thus  deprived  of  our  rights  and  there 
is  no  help  for  it.  It  is  a  political  offense  that 
cannot  be  overcome  and  our  blind  people  are 
almost  universally  mistreated.  Only  20  per 
cent  of  our  blind  get  any  relief  at  all  under 
this  modus  operandum,  and  it  has  always  been 
this  way.  The  State  Legislature  will  do  noth¬ 
ing  to  correct  the  evil,  and  here  we  are  be¬ 
tween  the  devil  and  deep  water.  Every  blind 
unfortunate  among  the  two  thousand  in 
Colorado  will  say  the  same. 

Colorado 


The  Federal  Social  Security  Act  has  not 
affected  me  in  any  way.  I  am  still  receiving 
the  same  amount — twenty  dollars — that  I 
have  been  receiving  in  the  past. 

There  has  been  some  talk  of  an  investiga¬ 
tion  being  made  among  the  blind  of  this 
community,  and  I  understand  a  few  have 
been  investigated  and  that  two  have  been 
given  an  increase  to  thirty  dollars  a  month. 

I  am  totally  blind  and  alone  in  the  world, 
and  because  of  my  age — sixty-seven  years — I 
am  concerned  and  naturally  feel  that  I  am  en¬ 
titled  to  some  consideration.  Up  to  the  pres- 
sent  time  no  one  has  been  to  call  upon  me 
relative  to  the  matter  of  increase. 

Colorado 


I  applied  for  assistance  to  the  blind  in 
January,  1935,  and  received  twelve  dollars  a 
month  beginning  February,  1936. 

The  state  field  worker  for  the  blind  called 
on  me  in  August  and  informed  me  that,  as 
I  was  eligible  for  Old  Age  Assistance,  they 
would  be  obliged  to  discontinue  giving  me 
aid,  and  advised  me  to  apply  to  our  town 
officials,  which  I  did  and  got  prompt  atten¬ 
tion.  They  sent  me  twelve  dollars  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  and  notified  me  I  would  receive 
twenty-five  dollars  a  month  in  two  payments. 
My  husband  also  applied,  and  gets  the  same. 

I  lost  my  sight  in  1924  when  I  was  fifty- 


four  years  old.  We  got  along  very  well  until 
the  unemployment  situation  came,  and  of 
course,  my  husband  not  being  young,  there 
was  not  much  income,  and  I  was  not  able  to 
do  much. 

I  have  fought  my  way,  and  now  manage 
without  a  housekeeper.  Besides,  I  do  some 
hand  work,  crocheting  and  so  forth,  which 
gives  me  a  little  profit  and  helps  to  keep  me 
busy,  which  is  happiness  to  me  as  I  like 
to  be  busy.  My  husband  is  able  to  pick  up  a 
little  by  odd  jobs  now  and  then. 

All  we  were  sure  of  was  twelve  dollars  a 
month;  now  we  get  fifty  dollars,  if  they 
don’t  change  the  laws  again. 

We  own  our  small  cottage  house,  so  that 
helps,  and  as  long  as  we  keep  well  we  get 
along  nicely. 

Massachusetts 


I  am  so  worried  I  am  near  to  a  nervous 
breakdown  as  I  cannot  get  by  on  what  I  am 
told  I  will  now  have  for  the  future.  I  will 
only  receive  thirty  dollars  per  month,  old  age 
pension  and  all,  whereas  I  have  been  getting 
twenty-four  dollars  from  the  old  age  pension 
and  twenty  dollars  from  the  blind,  so  it  is  not 
satisfactory  to  me  at  all,  this  new  system. 
I  do  not  know  what  I  am  going  to  do.  I  am 
a  man  eighty-three  years  old,  and  all  I  ask  is 
food  to  eat  and  fuel  to  keep  me  warm.  The 
woman  who  looks  after  me  and  keeps  my 
house  has  given  me  her  wages  to  buy  the  coal 
for  this  winter.  All  I  pay  her  is  three  dollars 
per  week. 

Massachusetts 


As  I  understand  it,  the  old  law  governing 
the  administration  of  pensions  for  the  blind 
is  far  superior  to  the  new  law  as  it  now 
stands,  for  the  reason  that  the  Commission 
for  the  Blind  took  care  of  only  those  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind, 
whereas  under  the  new  set  up,  the  administra¬ 
tion  for  the  welfare  of  the  citizens  of 
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Colorado  takes  care  of  the  old  age  pension, 
dependent  children,  as  well  as  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  and  other  organizations  pertaining 
to  matters  of  this  nature. 

I  further  believe  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  expense  in  the  administration  of  all 
the  relief  organizations  than  there  was  prior 
to  the  enacting  of  the  new  law.  Observation 
has  convinced  me  that  there  are  entirely  too 
many  investigators,  clerks,  and  office  help. 

Colorado 


The  bill  for  a  pension  for  the  blind,  which 
passed  the  Indiana  legislature  in  1935,  was  a 
very  good  one  and  was  administered  very 
well  through  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick,  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind,  and  various 
County  Judges  of  the  State,  without  any 
extra  expense  to  the  state  for  administration. 

The  Federal  Government  then  took  it 
upon  themselves  to  handle  the  blind  pension 
in  the  states.  In  my  estimation,  in  this  state, 
at  least,  it  was  a  backward  movement,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  discontinued  the  granting  of 
new  pensions  in  this  state  and  as  a  result 
new  applicants  since  March  have  not  received 
relief  and  will  not  until  after  the  first  of 
October,  1936,  which  will  be  the  September 
payment. 

While  a  good  Federal  Relief  Bill  for  the 
sightless  would  be  a  wonderful  thing,  in  my 
opinion,  the  present  set  up  to  date  has  done 
nothing  but  grant  jobs  for  clerical  help  and 
numerous  investigators,  which  money  should 
have  been  paid  as  pensions  to  the  blind.  (And 
let  it  be  known  that  for  some  reason  or  other, 
to  make  jobs,  I  suppose,  they  are  sending 
two  investigators  at  a  time  to  call  on  the 
applicants.) 

They  are  very  strenuous  in  their  investiga¬ 
tions  and  have  let  it  be  known  that  only  in 
the  most  needy  cases  will  the  full  amount  be 
paid. 

They  require  the  beneficiary  of  the  appli¬ 


cant  for  pension  to  sign  papers  stating  that 
the  insurance  of  applicant  will  be  used  for 
burial  purposes,  and  if  one  has  more  than 
two  hundred  dollars  insurance  he  must  either 
cash  it  and  live  it  up  before  pension  will  be 
granted  or  the  policy  must  be  changed  into 
a  paid-up  policy,  or  some  change  made  in  it, 
so  that  applicant  will  have  only  said  two 
hundred  dollars  insurance  and  this  either 
turned  over  to  the  Security  Board,  or  the 
papers  signed  stating  that  it  will  be  used  as 
above  stated. 

This  seems  quite  unfair,  if  a  sightless  per¬ 
son  has  through  the  years  made  every  effort 
to  protect  his  family  by  carrying  insurance 
for  them,  and  then  be  compelled  to  lose  all 
over  the  two  hundred  dollars  in  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  pension,  which  is  to  compensate  one 
for  the  loss  of  sight. 

The  purpose  of  the  Indiana  bill  was  to 
grant  relief  to  the  sightless  to  compensate  for 
the  handicap  of  blindness,  thereby  helping 
them  to  do  things  in  life,  whereas  the  Federal 
bill  deliberately  denies  the  aid  if  they  are  able 
to  do  anything  whatsoever,  which  has  never 
been  the  Indiana  idea. 

The  pensions  which  were  granted  under 
the  Board  of  Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind, 
are  being  continued  to  date,  and  have  ren¬ 
dered  a  great  service  to  those  receiving  them. 
These,  however,  are  being  investigated  again, 
and  changes  will  be  made,  no  doubt  some  will 
be  entirely  cancelled,  some  increased  and 
some  decreased. 

As  yet,  there  has  positively  been  no  relief 
from  the  new  set-up.  I  would  rather  say  that 
it  has  been  a  six  months’  set-back ,  and  In¬ 
diana  already  had  a  surplus  with  which  to 
pay  these  pensions  had  not  the  new  security 
bill  become  effective. 

Indiana 


The  Federal  Social  Security  Act,  operat¬ 
ing  under  the  new  Indiana  State  law  for 
benefits  for  the  blind,  is  responsible  for  the 
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benefit  being  withdrawn,  which  was  granted 
to  me  under  the  former  law.  When  my  case 
was  thoroughly  investigated  under  this  first 
law,  the  information  being  given  that  my 
small  personal  income  varied  in  amount,  and 
might  occasionally  in  the  future,  be  more 
than  it  was  at  the  time  of  investigation,  I  was 
granted  about  one-third  of  the  maximum 
benefit,  for  which  I  was  deeply  grateful.  The 
investigators  were  most  sympathetic,  and  I 
was  given  the  impression  that  the  State 
wanted  the  blind  beneficiaries  to  have  a  little 
more  than  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  I  was 
told  of  one  old  gentleman,  whose  son  was 
able  to  provide  the  necessities  for  him,  and 
some  of  the  simple  comforts,  but  they  granted 
him  a  little  assistance,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  a  few  additional  comforts  and  pleasures 
that  he  was  able  to  enjoy.  The  amount  I  re¬ 
ceived  was  a  great  comfort  to  me,  and  in  a 
measure  helped  to  compensate  for  the  phys¬ 
ical  handicap  and  mental  suffering  which  is 
the  portion  of  those  who  have  experienced 
the  loss  of  vision. 

It  has  so  happened  that  my  little  income 
has  been  more  this  year  than  it  was  when  my 
case  was  first  investigated  under  the  former 
law.  So  after  re-investigation  under  the  new 
law,  the  entire  amount  of  my  benefit  was 
withdrawn,  which  was  a  great  shock  to  me. 
This  would  not  have  occurred  if  the  first 
law  had  been  in  effect  for  reasons  which  I 
have  already  stated.  It  will  now  be  several 
months  before  I  receive  another  check,  and 
I  must  practice  the  same  economy  as  I  have 
in  the  past,  not  knowing  what  my  next  check 
will  be.  Considering  the  increased  cost  of 
living  and  the  fact  that  the  relative  who  gives 
me  shelter  has  at  the  present  been  having  less 
than  three  days  a  week  employment,  I  will 
feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  deny  myself  many 
small  comforts  (not  luxuries)  that  I  had 
planned  to  enjoy  this  winter,  but  cannot  now 
because  my  benefit  has  been  taken  from  me. 
It  means  that  for  awhile  I  will  have  to  forego 
the  pleasure  of  the  new  radio  I  so  very  much 


wanted.  The  one  I  have  is  an  old  style  model, 
and  is  beginning  to  wear  out,  though  it  has 
been  repaired  lately. 

It  seems  that  under  this  new  law,  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act, 
that  blind  applicants  can  only  expect  to  be 
granted  aid  for  the  bare  necessities.  I  see  no 
reason  why  these  benefits  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  being  especially  for  the  blind,  when 
no  more  is  granted  than  is  received  by  others 
applying  for  relief,  who  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  still  have  their  vision.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
understand  why  re-organization  and  re-in- 
vestigation  were  at  all  necessary.  This  neces¬ 
sitated  additional  expenses,  which  might  have 
been  given  to  the  applicants. 

Indiana 


I  must  say  that,  the  way  the  present  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  Indiana  is  drawn,  it  has  been 
a  detriment  to  me.  It  happens  that  I  was  the 
owner  of  a  dwelling  house  in  this  city  which 
was  in  a  terrible  condition,  about  ready  to 
fall  down,  and  practically  worthless  on  the 
market.  I  have  two  sons  who  are  trying  to  get 
an  education.  They  follow  a  trade  between 
times,  and  help  me  also.  My  wife  is  not  able 
to  work,  and  these  sons  financed  the  remodel¬ 
ing  of  my  home,  but  I  did  not  give  them  a 
mortgage  or  deed. 

Now,  the  state  comes  along  after  I  had 
been  receiving  relief  for  several  months  and 
takes  the  relief  away  from  me  because  I  re¬ 
fuse  to  sign  over  my  home  to  the  state. 

I  think  this  provision  of  the  law  is  as 
unfair  as  a  law  can  be.  It  protects  the  waste¬ 
ful,  improvident  and  extravagant  persons, 
who  never  did  save  a  dollar,  gives  them  re¬ 
lief  and  turns  down  the  man  who  has  tried 
to  save  when  he  was  able  to  do  so,  and  gives 
him  no  relief  unless  he  sign  over  property 
which  really  is  not  his  own.  If  there  is  no 
way  by  which  a  law  can  be  drawn  to  have 
some  sense  of  fairness  then  I  think  it  should 
be  wiped  off  the  statute  books  entirely.  I 
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know  of  a  number  of  other  cases  similar  to 
mine,  and  I  find  that  they  are  as  reluctant 
‘as  I  am  to  sign  away  a  home,  the  last  prop¬ 
erty  they  have  on  earth,  in  order  to  receive 
relief  which  itself  might  be  withdrawn  if 
there  would  be  a  change  of  legislation. 

For  the  above  reasons  I  do  not  think  much 
of  the  law.  It  seems  to  follow  the  line  of 
much  of  the  social  service  legislation  and 
other  aid  handed  out  by  our  government, 
which  puts  a  premium  upon  improvidence 
and  penalizes  thrift. 

Indiana 


So  far  as  I  know,  the  new  Act  is  not  in 
operation  very  extensively  yet.  From  what  I 
can  learn  from  it  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
as  beneficial  to  the  blind  as  our  regional 
state  bill  was,  because  instead  of  assisting 
the  blind  to  help  make  up  for  their  incapacity 
as  a  result  of  their  handicap,  it  virtually 
makes  paupers  out  of  them  in  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  benefits  under  this  act.  Under  this 
act,  one  cannot  possess  any  property,  per¬ 
sonal  or  real,  or  insurance  to  exceed  two 
hundred  dollars  without  being  required  to 
sign  it  over  to  the  State,  in  order  to  receive 
a  small  monthly  allowance  which  is  not  ade¬ 
quate  to  support  one  according  to  American 
standards  of  living. 

I  believe  that  a  large  majority  of  the  blind 
would  far  rather  be  allowed  to  take  their 
place  in  society  doing  whatever  work  they 
are  able  to  do,  and  then  have  a  small  monthly 
allowance  granted  to  help  make  up  for  their 
handicap.  In  this  way  it  would  help  them  to 


solve  their  own  problems  more  than  the 
present  Federal  Social  Security  Act  will,  be¬ 
cause  in  the  case  of  the  blind,  you  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  men  and  women,  a  large  majority  of 
whom  are  still  in  the  younger  part  of  their 
lives;  therefore  the  conditions  are  different 
from  those  of  the  aged  who  have  already 
passed  the  meridian  of  their  lives. 

Indiana 


When  our  Blind  Relief  bill  was  handled 
by  the  Board  of  Industrial  Aid  for  the 
Blind  as  it  was  for  the  first  three  months 
that  it  was  in  effect,  it  operated  much  more 
efficiently  and  satisfactorily  than  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  The  main  reason  as  I  see  it  is, 
the  Board  of  Industrial  Aid  has  records  of 
every  blind  person  throughout  the  state,  and 
through  its  field  workers  has  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  coming  into  contact  with  and  under¬ 
standing  their  needs  and  circumstances. 

The  present  board  absolutely  disregarded 
the  thorough  investigations  the  Board  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Aid  made,  and  are  investigating  for 
themselves,  and  in  a  word,  they  have  done 
absolutely  nothing. 

Now  please  understand  that  I  believe  in 
thorough  investigations,  but  some  of  the 
things  this  present  board  is  doing  are  nothing 
short  of  ridiculous.  Judging  from  all  the 
seemingly  silly  things  they  do,  one  would 
think  that  they  were  endeavoring  to  estab¬ 
lish  every  blind  person’s  right  to  a  one- 
hundred-thousand-dollar  estate. 


Indiana 


RESTHAVEN 


ESTHAVEN  which  has  just  completed 
its  fourteenth  season  as  a  summer  home 
for  blind  women,  is  unique  among  vacation 
centers  in  that  it  is  maintained  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual  instead  of  an  organization. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel  realized 
that  vacation  facilities  for  blind  women  were 
insufficient  for  the  need  and  that  there  were 
many  who,  for  some  reason,  could  not  be  ac¬ 
commodated  in  the  usual  camps  for  blind 
people,  yet  could  not  afford  to  go  to  a  regular 
summer  resort.  He  felt  that  he  would  like  to 
have  these  people  as  his  guests  and  acquired 
a  property  not  far  from  his  own  summer 
home  so  that  he  might  personally  be  their 
host  to  a  degree  which  would  not  have  been 
possible  had  they  been  farther  away. 

Resthaven  lies  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Ramapo  Mountains  near  Monroe,  New  York. 
The  grounds  include  five  acres  of  woodland 
in  which  can  be  found  almost  every  variety 
of  tree  which  will  grow  in  this  climate.  The 
comfortable  house  is  surrounded  by  spacious 
lawns,  and  the  grape  arbor  and  the  rose 
arbor  are  special  attractions. 

Resthaven  is  open  to  blind  women  over 
sixteen  years  of  age  who  would  otherwise  be 
unable  to  enjoy  a  restful  vacation  in  the 
country.  While  most  of  the  guests  live  in  New 
York  City,  some  have  come  from  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  It  is  of  course  necessary  that  the  guest 
should  be  in  sufficiently  good  health  not  to 
need  nursing  care,  and  also  that  she  should 
be  sufficiently  independent  not  to  require  the 
full-time  services  of  a  guide.  The  problem 
of  guide  service  is  solved  by  including  among 

Note — Requests  for  invitations  to  Resthaven 
should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Amelia  L.  Bond,  654 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


the  thirty-five  guests,  which  the  house  can 
accommodate  at  one  time,  five  or  six  sighted 
women  or  girls  who  are  accepted  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  other  guests. 

Each  group  of  thirty-five  is  invited  to 
spend  eighteen  days  which,  with  time  allowed 
for  arrivals,  departures,  and  necessary  house¬ 
keeping  arrangements  between  groups,  makes 
it  possible  to  invite  a  new  group  every  three 
weeks.  Railway  transportation  between  New 
York  City  and  Resthaven  is  supplied  with¬ 
out  expense  to  the  guests.  The  season  lasts 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of 
September  and  approximately  140  guests  are 
entertained  each  year.  Many  depend  on  Rest¬ 
haven  for  their  only  summer  outing  and -re¬ 
turn  eagerly  year  after  year,  arranging  to  go 
in  the  same  group  with  their  friends  of  pre¬ 
vious  summers. 

The  atmosphere  is  as  much  as  possible 
like  that  of  a  private  home.  Meals  are  served 
as  they  would  be  in  a  comfortable  home,  and 
a  special  effort  is  made  to  include  in  the 
menus  certain  delicacies  which  are  not  likely 
to  be  frequently  enjoyed  by  those  of  limited 
means.  Fresh  vegetables,  fruit,  milk,  and 
eggs  are  supplied  from  Mr.  Migel’s  country 
estate  nearby.  Every  effort  is  made  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  comfort  of  the  guests,  and  there 
are  practically  no  formal  rules  or  restrictions. 

“Some  people  tell  us  we  spoil  them,”  says 
Mr.  Migel,  “but  I  say,  ‘Let  them  be  spoiled 
for  eighteen  days  out  of  the  year.’  We  want 
them  to  be  happy  as  our  guests.” 

The  same  spirit  of  hospitality  characterizes 
the  day-by-day  activities  at  Resthaven.  There 
are  no  formally  organized  activities  for 
recreation  or  instruction,  but  swimming,  long 
walks,  dancing  and  bridge  fill  the  time,  and 
many  happy  hours  are  spent  in  conversation 
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over  handwork.  A  professional  entertainer, 
who  is  himself  blind,  gives  a  performance 
for  each  group,  and  amateur  talent  from  the 
summer  residents  of  the  surrounding  com¬ 
munity,  as  well  as  from  among  the  guests, 
fills  many  evenings.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Migel  are 
frequent  visitors  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
their  guests. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  adequately  the 
effect  of  Resthaven  in  the  lives  of  those  who 
go  there.  Naturally  the  outdoor  life,  plentiful, 
wholesome  food,  and  opportunities  for  rest 
and  relaxation  effect  marked  improvement 
in  the  health  and  physical  well-being  of  every 
visitor.  But  it  is  less  easy  to  measure  the  in¬ 
tangible  values — the  happy  friendships  which 
lead  to  correspondence  through  the  long  win¬ 
ter  months ;  the  enriching  experience  of 
participating  in  group  activities  ;  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  self-confidence  among  the  newly- 
blinded  and  those  whose  lives  are  isolated. 
These  are  the  essential  values  of  Resthaven. 


FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
STAND  CONCESSIONS 

On  September  14  and  15,  a  two-day  con¬ 
ference  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  to 
make  preliminary  plans  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  recently  enacted  Randolph- Shep¬ 
pard  law,  which  permits  blind  persons  to 
operate  stands  in  Federal  buildings. 

The  conference  was  held  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  and 
Mr.  John  A.  Kratz,  Chief  of  the  Federal 
Vocational  Education  Board,  acted  as  Chair¬ 
man.  Representatives  of  several  state  com¬ 
missions  for  the  blind  and  state  civilian  re¬ 
habilitation  departments  were  present. 

The  discussion  covered  the  different  poli¬ 
cies  which  have  been  followed  in  placing  blind 
persons  in  stand  concessions  in  public  build¬ 
ings,  and  experiences  in  various  states  and 
in  Canada  were  reported. 

Under  the  new  law  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  will  designate  a  licensing  agency  in  each 


state  which  will  have  authority  to  issue  li¬ 
censes  to  blind  persons  for  the  operation  of 
stands  in  Federal  buildings.  In  most  in¬ 
stances,  in  states  which  have  state  commis¬ 
sions  for  the  blind,  such  commissions  will 
be  designated  as  licensing  agencies.  In  states 
which  have  no  commission  for  the  blind,  the 
state  department  of  civilian  rehabilitation  or 
some  other  appropriate  agency  will  be  desig¬ 
nated.  Licensing  agencies  will  probably  be 
expected  to  provide  appropriate  stand  equip¬ 
ment  as  well  as  the  initial  stock. 

Mr.  Kratz,  in  whose  hands  the  actual  work 
of  administering  the  act  has  been  placed, 
assured  the  conference  that  the  law  would 
be  put  into  effect  as  soon  as  administrative 
procedures  could  be  set  up. 

According  to  the  law,  half  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Federal  department  in  charge 
of  administration  of  the  Randolph- Sheppard 
law  are  to  be  blind.  We  understand  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  carry  out 
this  requirement  faithfully  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  as  well  as  in  the  clerical  part  of  the 
staff. 


WPA  PROJECT  FOR  BRAILLE 

A  braille-transcribing  project  under  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of 
Control. 

The  project  began  with  intensive  training 
of  fifteen  blind  or  partially  blind  persons  who 
were  already  familiar  with  braille.  After  a 
two-weeks’  course  in  methods  of  teaching 
braille,  these  workers  were  assigned  to  teach 
braille  transcribing  to  groups  of  sighted 
workers  in  various  cities  of  Wisconsin. 

The  literature  to  be  transcribed  will  in¬ 
clude  material  needed  for  classroom  teaching 
in  the  school  for  the  blind,  selected  short 
stories  from  current  popular  magazines,  and 
professional  articles  for  the  use  of  home 
teachers.  Every  care  will  be  taken  not  to  dup¬ 
licate  material  already  available  in  braille. 
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REVEREND  I.  A.  WILSON 

The  Reverend  I.  A.  Wilson  of  Kansas, 
widely  known  in  ministerial  circles  and 
among  the  blind,  passed  away  May  16, 
1936,  at  Brooksville,  Florida,  where  he  was 
serving  as  minister  of  the  First  Christian 
Church. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  blind  from  early  youth. 
His  high  school  education  was  obtained  at 
the  Ohio  and  Kansas  state  schools  for  the 
blind.  From  school  days  on,  wherever  he 
was  called,  in  the  ministry,  he  sought  out 
the  blind,  assuming  their  problems  as  a  duty 
next  in  importance  only  to  the  duties  of  his 
profession.  He  was  one  of  those  who  were 
instrumental  in  the  organization  of  the 
Kansas  State  Association  for  the  Blind,  of 
which  he  was  president  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  He  was  also  in¬ 
strumental  in  securing  a  commission  for  the 
blind  and  other  important  legislation  in 
Kansas. 

His  influence  will  long  be  felt  at  the  Kan¬ 
sas  State  School  for  the  Blind  where  he  and 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Eleanor  A.  Wilson,  his  most 
faithful  and  efficient  helper,  served  for  eight 
and  one-half  years. 

One  of  his  greatest  assets  was  his  social 
ability,  a  requisite  which  many  of  us  who  do 
not  see  sadly  lack.  No  one  could  tell  a  better 
joke  or  a  “taller”  story  than  he.  His  wit  was 
ever  ready  to  make  fun  of  any  bad  situa¬ 
tions  arising  from  his  handicap,  changing 
pity  to  admiration  and  grieving  to  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Wilson  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
many  friends  in  all  walks  of  life. 

Esther  Van  Deman 


ORTHOPTIC  TRAINING  CLINIC 

The  Buffalo  Sight  Conservation  Clinic  for 
Children  with  Crossed  Eyes  was  opened 
in  June  through  the  co-operation  of  four 
organizations,  the  Buffalo  Sight  Conserva¬ 
tion  Society,  the  Wettlaufer  Clinic,  the  Visit¬ 
ing  Nursing  Association,  and  the  Buffalo 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

Space  for  the  Clinic  has  been  supplied  by 
the  Association  for  the  Blind,  and  the  rooms 
have  been  decorated  with  particular  attention 
to  the  tastes  of  children.  Gay  colors,  amusing 
pictures,  and  a  variety  of  toys  and  games 
provide  a  cheerful  atmosphere  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  usual  hospital  clinic  wait¬ 
ing  room. 

The  Clinic  is  open  two  afternoons  a  week. 
It  is  believed  that  these  special  features,  de¬ 
signed  particularly  for  children,  will  facilitate 
the  treatment  of  children  who  have  crossed 
eyes,  a  treatment  which  is  at  best  a  long  pro¬ 
tracted  process. 

SELECTED  READINGS  IN  HEBREW 

A  Hebrezv  Chrestomathy,  compiled  and 
edited  by  Rabbi  Harry  J.  Brevis,  has  recently 
been  published  in  braille  by  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  for  the  Library 
of  Congress,  and  is  available  to  sightless 
readers  of  Hebrew  through  the  braille  li¬ 
braries.  As  its  name  implies,  the  Chresto¬ 
mathy  is  a  collection  of  choice  passages  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  various  types  of  Hebrew 
literature,  and  is  intended  primarily  for 
readers  who  are  in  process  of  acquiring  the 
Hebrew  language. 

Rabbi  Brevis’s  Chrestomathy  contains  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  the  Bible,  Ethics  of  the  Fathers, 
the  Prayer  Book,  and  a  number  of  short 
stories  and  poems  from  modern  Hebrew 
literature.  Readers  without  any  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  will  find  the  introductory  material 
and  English  translations  of  Hebrew  texts 
helpful. 
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FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  in  promptly  notice 
of  change  of  address,  giving 
both  old  and  new ;  always  state 
whether  the  change  is  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $2.00  PER  ANNUM 
Copyright,  October 

1936 

SCHOLARSHIP  AWARDS 

The  Scholarship  Committee  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  announced 
the  following  awards  for  the  academic  year 
1936-1937. 

Ten  William  Nelson  Cromwell  Scholar¬ 
ships  to:  Gladys  Anderson,  Ohio;  Troy  Gib¬ 
son  Couey,  Oklahoma;  Robert  L.  Day,  New 
York;  Cecil  M.  Hartselle,  Indiana;  Fannie 
E.  Libbey,  Maine;  Anthony  Nello  Manone, 
Pennsylvania ;  Martha  Bell  Miller,  Ohio ; 
Diedrich  Ramke,  Louisiana;  George  Ray¬ 
mond  Reed,  District  of  Columbia;  Rose 
Weinstein,  Maryland. 

Four  William  O.  Briggs  Scholarships  to: 
Dallas  William  Lynn,  North  Carolina;  Dor¬ 
othy  Mae  McCutchan,  Iowa;  Prudence  Tay¬ 
lor  Patterson,  New  York;  James  Leroy 
Soderberg,  Wisconsin. 

Other  Foundation  scholarships  to :  Helen 
Kaploniak,  New  Jersey;  Ralph  M.  Steven¬ 
son,  Illinois. 

TALKING  BOOK  PROJECT 

The  Library  of  Congress  Talking  Book 
project,  made  possible  by  an  allocation  of 
WPA  funds,  has  manufactured  to  date  about 
six  thousand  special-model  Talking  Book 
reproducers  which,  though  they  remain  the 
property  of  the  United  States  government, 
are  loaned  for  indeterminate  periods  to  blind 


persons  all  over  the  country  who  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  buy  them.  So  far  five  thousand  of 
these  machines  have  been  distributed  through 
the  co-operation  of  state  and  private  agencies 
for  the  blind.  The  project  is  under  the  joint 
sponsorship  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

The  WPA  Talking  Book  factory  has  been 
in  operation  for  nine  months  and  employs 
nearly  three  hundred  men,  among  whom  are 
six  who  are  blind.  Practically  all  final  inspec¬ 
tion  and  testing  is  handled  by  blind  workers, 
and  some  are  engaged  on  assembly  opera¬ 
tions.  The  six  blind  men  vary  in  age  from 
thirty  to  fifty- five. 

EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  recently  re-organized  and  expanded  its 
Employment  Service  for  filling  positions  in 
work  for  the  blind. 

Social  workers,  home  teachers,  workshop 
managers,  teachers  of  the  young  blind,  and 
others  desirous  of  obtaining  staff  positions  in 
agencies  for  the  blind  or  changing  their  posi¬ 
tions  are  invited  to  file  statements  of  their 
qualifications  with  the  Foundation. 

Superintendents  and  other  executives  who 
have  staff  vacancies  to  fill  are  urged  to  notify 
the  Foundation  regarding  the  type  of  posi¬ 
tion  open,  the  salary  to  be  paid,  and  the  mini¬ 
mum  qualifications  required.  Upon  receiving 
notification  of  such  a  vacancy,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  will  select,  from  the  workers  registered, 
those  whose  qualifications  appear  to  make 
them  eligible  for  the  position  in  question, 
and  will  forward  their  statements  of  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  to  the  prospective  em¬ 
ployer.  The  employer  can  then  carry  on  di¬ 
rect  negotiations  with  those  who  seem  to  be 
best  suited  to  his  requirements. 

This  is  a  confidential  service  offered  with¬ 
out  charge  or  obligation  to  either  employer 
or  applicant.  Address :  Employment  Service, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West 
16th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  he  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


Contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  Ob¬ 
stacle  Sense  is  given  in  the  magazine,  Forum , 
for  August,  1936.  In  the  article,  “How  the 
Blind  See,”  by  Gabriel  Farrell,  the  writer 
tells  some  of  his  own  observations  as  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Perkins  Institution,  as  to  cases 
where  he  has  noticed  his  own  pupils  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  so-called  “Sixth  Sense.”  A  report 
is  given  of  results  from  discussions  between 
teachers  of  the  blind  and  also  between 
groups  of  blind  graduate  students.  The 
author  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  early 
and  recent  literature  on  the  subject. 

In  the  book,  Idols  and  Invalids,  by  James 
Kemble,  recently  published  by  Doubleday, 
Doran  and  Co.,  we  find  one  chapter  called 
“John  Milton  and  His  Blindness.”  The 
writer,  who  is  an  English  physician  of  note, 
is  discussing  the  often-raised  question  as 
to  what  was  the  real  cause  of  Milton’s  blind¬ 
ness.  On  the  basis  of  well-known  facts  from 
the  poet’s  life,  and  on  statements  found  in 
his  writings,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that 
Milton  suffered  from  glaucoma. 

The  Survey-Graphic  for  May,  1936,  con¬ 
tains  the  article,  “School  Days  With  Helen 
Keller,”  by  Robert  H.  Moulton,  in  which 
the  writer  retells  “memories  of  thirty  years 
ago  when  Helen  Keller,  deaf  and  blind, 
began  to  explore  and  enjoy  the  outdoor 
world — a  playtime  chapter  in  the  story  of 
a  remarkable  education.”  Readers  familiar 
with  the  extent  of  literature  about  Helen 
Keller  will  find  this  article  a  change  from 
most  of  this  literature,  in  that  it  portrays 
Helen  Keller  as  a  very  young  girl,  taking 
part  in  the  regular  sports  of  youth  and  suf¬ 
fering  the  regular  youthful  mishaps,  as  when 
the  tandem  bicycle  on  which  she  is  riding 


overturns  and  the  bob-sled  upsets  in  a  snow 
drift. 

“The  Good  Companions,”  found  in  the 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine  for  August,  1936* 
is  the  name  of  an  article  by  Alexander  Wooll- 
cott  describing  the  work  of  the  Seeing  Eye 
dogs.  After  deploring  the  lack  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  understanding  sometimes  found  in 
the  families  of  blind  men  who  are  using 
these  dogs,  Mr.  Woollcott  goes  on  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  founding  of  the  Seeing  Eye  or¬ 
ganization,  and  how  he  himself  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it.  In  the  News-Week  for 
May  9,  1936,  there  are  several  pictures  illus¬ 
trating  the  training  of  the  dogs  at  the  See¬ 
ing  Eye  in  Morristown,  N.  J. 

The  Summer,  1936,  issue  of  the  Key  Re¬ 
porter  carries  the  story  of  Katherine  Smith, 
Vassar  graduate  of  1927,  who,  in  spite  of  her 
blindness,  has  been  a  newspaper  woman  for 
nine  years.  Miss  Smith  is  now  going  to 
South  America  to  cover  the  Pan-American 
Peace  Conference  in  Buenos  Aires  for  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express. 

The  Lutheran,  published  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  contains,  in  its  June  18,  1936,  issue,  the 
article,  “Talking  Books  for  the  Blind,”  by 
Mrs.  William  S.  Snyder.  The  attitude  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  toward  its  blind  members 
is  discussed. 

The  college  paper  Grinnell  and  You  for 
February,  1936,  in  the  article,  “A  Grinnellan 
Pioneers  in  Another  Field  of  Service,”  by 
Miriam  J.  Spaulding,  tells  the  story  of  Mrs. 
Ethel  Towne  Holmes  and  her  service  for 
the  blind  as  Executive  Secretary  for  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind  in  Iowa. 

Helga  Lende 
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for  these  pages.  All  manuscripts  should  be  in  the  Editor ’s  hands  four  weeks 

before  the  date  of  publication. 


Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society — Fol¬ 
lowing  the  resignation  of  Dr.  James  M.  Anders 
from  the  presidency  of  the  Society,  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  was  adopted :  “The  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching 
Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the 
Blind  desires  to  place  in  its  permanent  records 
an  appreciation  of  the  self-sacrificing  and  ar¬ 
duous  efforts  of  Dr.  James  M.  Anders  who  was 
President  of  the  Society  from  1931  to  1936.  In 
season  and  out,  the  purposes  of  the  organization 
were  always  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  he  gave 
to  its  increasing  activities  timely  thought  and 
attention  so  that,  after  his  retirement,  the  work 
was  on  a  sounder  basis  than  it  had  been  for 
many  years.  We  regret  that  he  felt  he  had  to 
retire,  but  his  devotion  and  activities  were  such 
as  to  justify  us  in  yielding  to  his  wishes.  It  is 
with  pleasure  that  we  say  that  we  shall  continue 
to  have  the  influence  of  his  name  as  President 
Emeritus  and  as  an  active  supporter.”  .  .  .  The 
present  officers  of  the  Board  are :  President, 
Burton  Chance,  M.D. ;  Honorary  President, 
James  M.  Anders,  M.D.,  LL.D.;  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents,  Ellis  A.  Gimbel,  Clinton  Rogers  Wood¬ 
ruff;  Treasurer,  Pearl  E.  Reckless;  Secretary, 
Ruth  F.  Sargent.  .  .  .  On  June  1,  Miss  Sophy 
Forward  joined  the  staff  of  the  Society  as  a  full¬ 
time  home  teacher  working  in  the  Philadelphia 
area.  Miss  Forward’s  training  for  this  work 
included  the  Perkins-Harvard  Course  and  the 
Home  Teachers’  Training  Course  at  Overbrook, 
where  she  did  her  field  work  with  the  West 
Philadelphia  branch  of  the  Family  Society.  She 
has  also  had  three  years  of  teaching  experience 
at  the  Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind  at 
King  of  Prussia,  Pennsylvania.  .  .  .  On  July  1, 
Miss  Gladys  Norman  of  Collingdale  began  work 
as  WPA  home  teacher  in  Delaware  County. 

National  Society  for  Prevention  of  Blindness 
— The  annual  conference  of  the  Society  will 
be  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  December  3  to  5. 


.  .  .  Dr.  Edward  C.  Ellett  of  Memphis,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  Board  of  Directors  to  succeed  the  late 
Dr.  William  H.  Wilmer  of  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land.  Dr.  Ellett  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
American  Ophthalmological  Society  since  1912. 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind — A  news-stand  has  been  established  on 
land  adjacent  to  the  Institute,  which  is  being 
operated  by  the  students  as  an  educational 
project.  It  is  correlated  with  the  course  work 
in  the  curriculum. 

Washington  State  Blind  Association — A  pic¬ 
nic  was  held  on  August  23  at  Priest  Point  Park 
in  Olympia.  Two  hundred  blind  persons  and 
their  friends,  including  representatives  of  sev¬ 
eral  counties  from  the  western  part  of  the 
state,  were  present. 

Perkins  Institution — Camp  Allen  girls  won 
the  first  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  their 
“stunt”  at  the  International  Lions  Convocation 
in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  were  enter¬ 
tained  at  the  Hotel  Touraine,  Boston,  by  its 
Manager  on  their  trip  to  and  from  Providence. 

.  .  .  The  Harvard  Class  for  this  year  will  con¬ 
sist  of  eight  young  women  and  five  young  men, 
two  of  the  latter  being  from  Turkey.  .  .  .  Ap¬ 
pointments  for  the  year  1936-37  include  the 
following:  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  a  former 
teacher  who  returns  to  the  Upper  School  after 
an  absence  of  two  years;  Mrs.  Waterhouse,  who 
is  continuing  her  work  in  speech  correction  on 
a  full-time  basis ;  Armand  J.  Michaud,  graduate 
of  Perkins  and  Boston  University;  Marguerite 
L.  Manley,  graduate  of  the  Wheelock  School 
and  for  some  time  on  the  staff  of  the  Boston 
Nursery  for  Blind  Babies;  Josephine  L.  Taylor, 
formerly  with  the  Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and 
Nursery  School ;  Marion  L.  Damren,  who  will 
serve  in  the  Girls’  Manual  Training  Depart- 
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ment;  and  Miriam  A.  Phipps,  who  will  assist  in 
the  Boys’  Manual  Training  Department. 

Arizona  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind — 
Completion  of  a  laboratory  in  its  new  classroom 
building  has  permitted  the  School  to  add  gen¬ 
eral  science  courses  to  its  curriculum,  and  to 
instruct  older  children  in  both  physics  and 
chemistry.  The  laboratory  has  been  constructed 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  ninety-thousand- 
dollar  building,  which  also  contains  administra¬ 
tive  offices  for  the  Institution.  A  Domestic 
Science  Department  for  older  girls  has  also  been 
added.  An  old  classroom  building  has  been  re¬ 
modelled  and  converted  into  a  dormitory  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve 
years.  Anticipated  enlargements  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  include  agriculture,  home-making,  and 
manual  training. 

Territorial  Committee  on  Work  for  the 
Blind  ( Hawaii ) — Twenty  students  attended 
Hawaii’s  first  summer  handicraft-training 
school  for  the  blind.  Leather  work  and  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  door  mats  were  among  the  subjects 
taught.  The  purpose  of  the  school  was  to  in¬ 
struct  the  blind  workers  in  practical  crafts  which 
they  could  follow  in  their  own  homes. 

Idaho  Progressive  Society  of  the  Blind — The 
news  bulletin  published  by  this  Society  has  been 
given  the  title,  Dvfwn,  a  name  suggested  by 
the  Honorable  C.  Ben  Ross,  Governor  of  the 
State.  .  .  .  The  Society  plans  to  be  represented 
at  the  State  Fair  in  Boise  with  a  booth  which 
will  display  a  variety  of  articles  made  by  the 
blind  people  of  Idaho. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind — His  thousands  of  friends  will  be 
sorry  to  hear  that,  owing  to  the  increasingly 
full  program  of  work  of  the  past  three  years, 
and  the  extra  strain  which  this  last  summer  im¬ 
posed,  Dr.  Burritt  suffered  a  breakdown  on 
August  13.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  a  good  rest 
will  restore  him  to  his  former  good  health.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Albert  G.  Cowgill  has  been  appointed  Act¬ 
ing  Principal.  .  .  .  Miss  Mary  Quinn’s  former 
students  and  many  friends  are  sorry  to  learn 
that  she  is  retiring  after  a  long  period  of  very 
capable  service.  Her  successor  as  teacher  of 
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third-grade  girls  is  Miss  Hazel  Andrews,  for¬ 
merly  director  of  physical  education  at  Over¬ 
brook.  Miss  Andrews  has  been  teaching  for  the 
past  year  in  the  Salem  (Oregon)  School  for 
the  Blind.  .  .  .  Miss  N.  G.  McIntyre  has  elected 
to  retire  after  serving  the  school  as  stereotyper, 
editor  of  material  to  be  brailled,  head  of  the 
Home  Teachers’  course,  and  librarian,  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years.  Librarian’s  duties  will 
be  taken  over  by  Miss  Josephine  Lee  Chrysler, 
for  twenty-one  years  principal  of  the  girls’ 
school.  Mrs.  Ethel  K.  Arthur,  teacher  of  his¬ 
tory  and  geography  in  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school  classes,  will  assume  Miss  Chrysler’s 
duties  as  girls’  principal.  ...  A  new  member 
of  the  staff  is  Mr.  Donald  K.  McIntyre,  who 
will  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Harrison  A.  Mat- 
singer,  teacher  of  science,  mathematics,  and 
poultry  husbandry.  Miss  Mildred  Washburn  has 
been  appointed  resident  nurse  to  succeed  Miss 
Mary  Louise  Smyth.  .  .  .  During  the  illness 
and  absence  of  Miss  Florence  De  Luca,  Mr. 
John  Forbes  has  ably  carried  on  the  work  as 
braille  librarian.  Mr.  Isaac  Cornblum,  Over¬ 
brook  graduate  and  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  will  teach  a  few  classes  in 
history  at  Overbrook  this  term  and  continue  his 
studies  at  the  University,  preparing  for  his 
Master’s  degree. 

Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School 
for  the  Blind — During  the  summer  a  number  of 
professional  workers  for  the  blind  visited  the 
Home.  Among  them  were :  Miss  Harriet  E. 
Totman  of  the  Braille  and  Sight-Saving  Classes 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Miss  Lucille  Goldthwaite, 
Librarian  for  the  Blind  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library;  Mr.  C.  A.  Hamilton,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
Batavia,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Lotta  S.  Rand  and  Mrs. 
Ida  Hirst-Gifford  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  and  Miss  Antoinette  C.  Nash  and 
others  of  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind.  .  .  .  The  first  publication  in  connection 
with  the  research  program  of  the  Home  is  now 
available.  It  is  The  Spoken  Language  of  the 
Blind  Pre-school  Child:  A  Study  of  Method, 
by  Kathryn  Erroll  Maxfield,  Ph.D.,  published 
by  Columbia  University  in  the  Archives  of  Psy¬ 
chology. 
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Aims  in  Teaching  English  Literature, 
by  Kenneth  Longsdorf,  A.B.,  A.M.,  and 
The  Teaching  of  Pencil  Writing,  by 
Leslie  Eggleston,  A.B.  Monograph  Num¬ 
ber  2,  The  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Blind  Series. 

Aims  in  Teaching  English  Literature,  dis¬ 
cussing  aims  in  teaching  English  literature, 
and,  of  course,  having  something  to  say 
about  methods,  finally  subordinates  them 
both  to  the  teacher  who  “shares  with  his 
pupils  a  vital  intellectual  life.”  Mr.  Longs¬ 
dorf,  head  of  the  English  Department  of  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  and  formerly  a  teacher  of  English  in 
schools  for  the  sighted,  believes  that  objec¬ 
tives  in  literary  endeavor  are  essentially  the 
same  among  students  who  see  as  among  those 
who  do  not,  and  corroborates  his  conviction 
by  statements  from  other  teachers  of  wide 
experience. 

After  convincing  quotations  attesting  the 
tremendous  opportunities  in  the  field  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  the  increasingly  important  role  it  is 
playing,  he  answers  two  questions  in  an 
authoritative  manner.  What  is  literature? 
What  is  literary  appreciation?  In  these  re¬ 
plies  the  great  end  of  literary  study  is  clearly 
stated :  The  enriching  of  the  student’s  world 
of  ideas. 

The  writer  points  out  the  way  of  success¬ 
fully  approaching  English  literature  in  the 
classroom,  and  then  deals  with  character  de¬ 
velopment,  asserting  that  it  should  be  a  by¬ 
product.  He  is  at  length  ready  to  outline 
specific  aims,  some  of  which  are  discussed 
in  detail.  Emphatically  impressed  upon  the 
reader  is  the  necessity  of  approaching  litera¬ 
ture  with  the  idea  of  enjoyment,  the  abiding 
satisfaction  that  comes  when  books  reveal 
their  power  to  widen  our  range  of  interest. 
This  discovered,  a  legitimate  object  is  to 


arouse  in  the  pupil  a  love  of  books  sufficiently 
ardent  to  become  a  lifetime  pursuit.  The 
purpose  of  inculcating  sensitivity  to  literary 
style  is  set  forth  with  the  method  that  Mr. 
Longsdorf  has  found  most  successful.  In 
this  exposition  it  was  good  to  see  that  the 
guidance  of  the  sympathetic  teacher  is  con¬ 
sidered  indispensable.  Other  aims  concern 
helping  students  to  share  the  emotional  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  authors  of  books,  and  assist¬ 
ing  them  to  gain  factual  backgrounds  neces¬ 
sary  for  adequate  understanding. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  convince  the  student 
of  the  potential  values  of  literature  is  ad¬ 
mitted  in  the  introduction,  where  we  read 
that  the  nature  of  literature  itself  and  the 
nature  of  the  student  form  problems  in  the 
successful  teaching  of  the  most  enjoyable  of 
subjects.  With  the  appreciation  of  literature 
depending  upon  fullness  of  experience,  youth 
is  of  necessity  handicapped. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  subject  is  all  the 
more  of  a  challenge  to  the  teacher  to  devise 
methods  that  will  ensure  success.  Mr.  Longs¬ 
dorf  gives  aid  in  this  respect  by  outlining 
general  principles,  well-known  laws  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  by  giving  suggestions  for  achieving 
objectives,  listing  fifteen  practical  recom¬ 
mendations.  These  are  for  the  teacher  of 
English  literature  in  any  classroom. 

Practical  suggestions  are  also  given  to 
sighted  teachers  of  the  blind,  and  some  meth¬ 
ods  of  procedure  in  English  classes  in  a 
school  for  the  blind,  since  readjustment  to 
the  lack  of  sight  in  the  pupil  is  inevitable. 
The  writer  of  this  review,  a  teacher  of  Eng¬ 
lish  in  Perkins  Institution,  has  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  noting  among  suggestions  and  meth¬ 
ods,  those  which  she,  too,  has  found  means 
to  desirable  ends.  She  can  heartily  assent  to 
the  need  for  oral  teaching  and  dictation,  and 
to  the  importance  of  braille-writer,  slate,  and 
an  adequate  supply  of  braille  books ;  also,  to 
the  usefulness  of  oral  book  reports  in  class, 
the  supplementary  aid  that  the  Talking  Book 
renders,  and  the  practical  use  of  The  Read- 
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er’s  Digest.  The  quotation  from  Mr.  Smead 
concerning  the  desirability  of  reading  to  the 
pupils  the  best  prose  and  poetry,  and  en¬ 
couraging  them  to  learn  and  recite  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  same  seems  the  truth  extremely 
well  spoken. 

The  prospect  today  of  achieving  the  aims 
discussed  in  this  article  is  encouraging,  for 
on  every  hand  earnest  effort  is  made  to  hold 
fast  to  the  best  methods  of  instruction, 
whether  proved  by  long  use  or  discovered 
recently.  The  requirements  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  stress  the  aim 
of  enjoyment  of  reading  in  the  most  en¬ 
couraging  manner. 

How  the  teacher  may  grow  is  discussed  in 
the  conclusion.  If  he  would  be  dynamic,  a 
nice  adjustment  of  enthusiasm  and  carefully 
conceived  plans  is  important.  Most  neces¬ 
sary  of  all  things  is  his  wide  reading  in  the 
best  of  literature,  for  therein  the  teacher  as 
well  as  the  pupil  finds  knowledge  and  power. 

Genevieve  M.  Haven 

The  Teaching  of  Pencil  Writing  by  Mr. 
Eggleston  is  a  conscientious  attempt  to  eval¬ 
uate  pencil  writing  for  blind  people.  The 
subject  needs  to  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  educators  of  the  blind,  for  the  art  has 
been  rejected  by  the  schools  without  sufficient 
consideration  of  its  value  to  students. 

Perkins  Institution  is  an  exception  to  this 
statement  for  pencil  writing  has  been  taught 
from  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  the 
school.  Who  originated  the  method  we  do 
not  know,  but  the  system  was  used  by  Laura 
Bridgman,  who  came  in  1837,  and  many 
samples  of  her  handwriting  have  been  pre¬ 
served.  Apparently  she  used  the  same  sort 
of  grooved  board  now  employed.  The  system 
and  the  method  thus  antedate  Helen  Keller 
by  many  years,  and  Mr.  Eggleston  is  wrong 
in  assigning  pencil  writing  at  Perkins  to  as 
late  a  date  as  he  does.  Superintendents  seem 
to  have  rejected  this  kind  of  writing  mostly 
on  the  ground  that  it  took  an  extraordinary 
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amount  of  time  to  learn,  and  there  was  not 
time  for  it  in  our  crowded  courses  of  study. 
This  feeling  is  based  on  too  little  evidence. 
Second-  and  third-grade  children  at  Perkins 
are  taught  writing  just  as  seeing  children 
would  be,  and  the  time  required  to  learn  to 
write  is  not  very  different  from  that  for  the 
ordinary  child.  Possibly  fifteen  minutes  a 
day  or  less  is  given  to  the  lessons,  and  the 
interested  teacher  can  make  of  them  a  game 
and  recreation.  After  this,  no  extra  time 
need  be  given  to  writing  as  writing,  since 
the  practice  afforded  by  spelling  or  composi¬ 
tion  lessons  can  be  made  sufficient  without 
in  the  least  neglecting  braille. 

Mr.  Eggleston  rightly  takes  up  the  prac¬ 
tical  worth  of  the  subject,  for  on  this  all  con¬ 
clusions  depend.  He  shows  us  the  different 
opinions  that  have  been  brought  out  at  the 
discussions  in  conventions.  At  Perkins  we 
believe  the  art  of  writing  is  certainly  worth 
while.  In  the  first  place,  it  takes  away  that 
stigma  of  apparent  illiteracy  which  comes 
from  being  obliged  to  sign  documents  thus : 

his 

John  X  Jones 
mark 

Also  pencil  writing  has  a  social  value  which 
the  typewriter  cannot  fulfill.  Our  students 
use  their  ability  constantly  in  social  notes — 
invitations,  regrets,  notes  of  condolence, 
Christmas  and  birthday  greetings — all  of 
which  are  much  more  gracefully  done  with 
the  handwritten  note.  Once,  in  one  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  school,  pencil  writing  was  given 
up  for  a  time,  but  was  soon  put  back  into 
the  curriculum  at  the  request  of  the  pupils. 

Next,  the  author  of  the  monograph  takes 
up  the  oft-discussed  point  of  round-hand,  or 
script,  versus  square-hand.  He  is  certainly 
correct  in  saying  that  no  seeing  person  can, 
by  closing  his  eyes,  put  himself  into  the  place 
of  one  without  sight  or  judge  his  difficulties. 
His  reasons,  however,  for  preferring  script 
to  square-hand  are  somewhat  inadequate. 
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“It  is,”  he  says,  “the  normal  or  natural  form 
which  writing  usually  takes.”  Natural,  yes, 
for  seeing  persons,  but  we  teachers  of  the 
blind  need  to  be  careful  that  we  do  not  push 
too  far  the  argument  of  doing  things  like 
seeing  people.  Is  it  not  similar  to  the  one 
which  bolstered  Roman  Line  Type  for  so 
many  years,  and  prevented  the  use  of  braille, 
quoting  Valentin  Haiiy’s  dictum,  “You  must 
make  as  many  contacts  as  you  can  between 
the  blind  and  seeing”?  Just  as  braille  is  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  to  fingers  than  raised  letters 
such  as  the  seeing  use,  so  square-hand  is 
better  adapted  to  blind  children’s  use  than 
script  or  round-hand.  Why,  also,  should 
blind  children  be  obliged  to  learn  the  far 
more  difficult  script,  when  the  square  letter 
— neat,  legible,  attractive,  and  not  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  popular  manuscript  writ¬ 
ing — is  far  more  easily  learned  ? 

At  Perkins,  round-hand  has  often  been 
successfully  taught,  as  Mr.  Eggleston  has 
done,  but,  as  in  his  case,  to  the  more  capable 
students,  or  to  those  already  acquainted  with 
script  writing  in  the  days  when  they  could 
see.  If  such  persons  wish  to  retain  their  al¬ 
ready  acquired  handwriting,  they  should  by 
all  means  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to  do 
so.  But  as  a  system  to  be  taught  to  all  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  school  for  the  blind,  square-hand 
has  much  in  its  favor.  There  are  very  few 
children  with  such  poor  use  of  hands  as  not 
to  be  able  to  learn  square-hand,  and,  more¬ 
over,  it  is  true  that,  since  the  simple  rules  for 
each  letter  can  be  easily  committed  to  mem¬ 
ory  and  soon  become  automatic,  and  the 
“right,  left,  up,  down,”  movements  are  easily 
made,  square-hand  can  be  retained  without 
difficulty  after  school  days,  while  round-hand, 
involving  curves  which  are  difficult  and  in¬ 
exact  to  make,  soon  deteriorates  and  becomes 
illegible.  Square-hand  requires  very  little 
practice  to  keep  in  good  and  legible  use. 
That,  indeed,  is  the  test  of  any  system  of 
writing  for  the  blind.  How  long,  and  how 
easily  and  well  will  they  retain  it? 


Unfortunately,  the  sample  of  square-hand 
writing  which  is  reproduced  in  Mr.  Eggle¬ 
ston’s  article  is  a  very  poor  one,  and  does  not 
show  the  system  to  advantage.  No  Perkins 
teacher  would  accept  it  from  her  pupils  as 
satisfactory,  while  she  could  show  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  writing  by  totally  blind  pupils, 
regular,  definite,  and  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
Many  such  samples  were  shown  in  the  spring 
of  1936  by  one  of  our  expert  teachers,  at  a 
handwriting  exhibit  in  Boston. 

The  method  for  teaching  script  writing,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Eggleston,  is  elaborate,  and 
doubtless,  in  his  hands,  efficient,  though  it 
seems  complicated  and  rather  difficult  to  one 
used  to  the  simplicity  of  the  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  square  writing.  The  guide  he  uses  is 
apparently  not  very  different  from  the  time- 
honored  one  used  at  Perkins  for  decades, 
and  though  the  author  objects  somewhat  to 
the  “washboard”  effect  made  by  pressing  the 
paper  into  the  grooves,  nothing  really  better 
has  been  devised  during  all  the  years  that 
handwriting  for  the  blind  has  been  studied. 
Certainly  the  Vienna  system  cannot  compare 
in  efficiency. 

Such  investigations  into  the  methods  of 
teaching  as  Mr.  Eggleston  has  made  are  very 
worth  while,  when  made  in  an  open-minded 
spirit  of  research.  We  hope  to  see  more  of 
them.  But,  having  taught  pencil  writing  at 
Perkins  for  many  years,  and  having  seen  the 
results  of  expert  teaching  for  many  more, 
the  present  writer,  while  appreciating  this 
painstaking  attempt,  feels  obliged  to  differ 
from  some  of  the  conclusions  at  which  the 
paper  arrives. 

Jessica  L.  Langworthy 
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The  following  titles  have  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  Moon  type : 


per  vol. 


3876-83  The  Knave  of  Diamonds, 
by  E.  M.  Dell.  (Limited 

Edition)  8  vols . 5^ 

3865-71  Good  Wives,  by  L.  M.  Al- 
cott.  (Limited  Edition)  7 

vols . Ss‘  ^d. 

3872-5  Puck  of  Pook’s  Hill,  by  R. 

Kipling.  (Limited  Edition) 

4  vols . 5s.  6d. 


It  has  been  decided  to  publish  ten  new 
titles,  nine  of  which  will  be  in  ordinary  Moon 
and  one  in  Grade  II,  during  the  first  half 
of  1937.  These  are:  Grade  II:  Tales  of  De¬ 
tection,  by  D.  Sayers  (7  vols).  Ordinary 
Moon:  Red  Ashes,  by  M.  Pedler  (7  vols.)  ; 
Wheels  of  Chance,  by  H.  G.  Wells  (4  vols.)  ; 
Thursday  Evening  Talks,  by  Canon  Elliott 
(2  vols.)  ;  Phantasy,  by  A.  Duffield  (6 
vols.)  ;  Marriage  under  the  Terror,  by  P. 
Wentworth  (7  vols.)  ;  Word  of  Honour  and 
Other  Stories,  by  “Sapper”  (5  vols.)  ;  Sor¬ 
rows  of  Satan,  by  M.  Corelli  (11  vols.)  ; 
Loss  of  the  uJane  Vosper,”  by  F.  W.  Crofts 
(6  vols.)  ;  Wonder  Hero,  by  J.  Priestley 
(6  vols.). 
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Illustrating 

a  wide  selection  of  vocational  ma¬ 
terial,  photographic  reproductions 

and 

comprehensive  instructions 

New  items  never  featured  before. 
Write  for  copies. 

Th  e  Leathercra  ft  Guild 

OF  AMERICA 

250  West  49th  St. 

N.  Y.  C. 


NEW  HOME  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
BIBLE  SOCIETY 

After  occupying  the  old,  red-brick  Bible 
House  on  Astor  Place,  New  York  City,  for 
eighty-three  years,  the  American  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  is  now  located  in  a  new  home  at  the 
corner  of  Park  Avenue  and  Fifty-seventh 
Street.  The  building,  purchased  in  1935,  has 
been  altered  to  provide  for  the  Society’s  activ¬ 
ities  in  supplying  Scriptures  throughout  the 
world.  The  Society  will  be  the  sole  tenant. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
15  West  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum 

of - Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  who  has  held 
various  important  positions  in  work  for  the 
blind,  has,  since  1934,  been  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind  of  the  See¬ 
ing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Genevieve  M.  Haven  is  a  teacher  of  Eng¬ 
lish  at  Perkins  Institution. 

Jessica  A.  Langworthy  has  recently  re¬ 
tired  from  the  staff  of  Perkins  Institution 
after  many  years  of  distinguished  service. 

H.  Randolph  Latimer  is  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind.  He  was  active  in  the  establishment 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
served  as  its  first  President,  and  is  still  a 
member  of  its  Board  of  Trustees. 

Dr.  Ernest  A.  Whitfield  is  widely 
known  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  as  a 
violinist  of  outstanding  ability.  He  serves  as 
Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  National  Insti¬ 


tute  for  the  Blind  in  England,  is  an  active 
member  of  numerous  voluntary  committees 
on  various  phases  of  the  work  for  the  blind, 
and  had  twice  visited  the  United  States  in 
the  interest  of  closer  international  relations 
and  particularly  of  the  exchange  of  books 
for  the  blind  among  English-speaking  coun¬ 
tries. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Teacher  or  Supervisor — Sighted 
woman,  B.S.  degree,  major  in  history  and 
home  economics,  seeks  position ;  long  teach¬ 
ing  experience,  including  seven  years  as 
teacher  of  English  and  girls’  industrial  sub¬ 
jects  in  a  school  for  the  blind.  Eva  S.  Pugh, 
2741  West  8th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Teacher — Blind  graduate  of  Loyola  Uni¬ 
versity,  Chicago,  wishes  teaching  position. 
Major  in  history;  minors  in  English  and 
philosophy;  fifteen  semester  hours  in  educa¬ 
tion.  References.  Edward  Schultz,  600  North 
Main  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


□  Professional*  ....$  2  per  annum 

□  Contributing  ....  10  per  annum 


I  wish  to  become  a  D  Associate  .  25  per  annum 

□  Sustaining .  50  per  annum 

□  Patron  .  100  per  annum 

□  Life  . 1000 


member  of  the  Foundation 


paying . .  annum. 

Name  . 

Business  Address  . 


Residence  Address 


.  Date . 

*  Must  be  actively  engaged  in  or  connected  with  work  for  the  blind. 


A  NEW  GIFT  FOR  A  BLIND  FRIEND 


IS  YOUR  blind  friend  using  the  Talking  Book  libraries?  Has  he  one  of  the 
special  Talking  Book  machines  for  reading  these  books?  Every  blind  person 
should  possess  one.  Like  his  special  watch,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  his 
equipment. 

"The  Talking  Book  permits  all  the  blind  to  read  independent  of  the  seeing,  effort¬ 
lessly,  rapidly,  satisfyingly,  through  a  convenient  and  durable  medium.  In  terms  of 
human  benefit,  no  other  aid  for  the  blind  thus  far  developed  offers  so  much.” 


Such  is  the  opinion  of  one  reader  who  finds  in  his  Talking  Book  machine 
"the  emotional  compensation  and  intellectual  stimulus  of  abundant  reading." 

The  Talking  Books  which  may  be  borrowed  by  blind  people  free  of  charge  from 
any  of  the  leading  libraries  for  the  blind  cannot  be  used  unless  the  blind  person  has  an 
especially  designed  Talking  Book  machine. 


S-10 — Spring-driven  Model,  with  headphones — 
#25. 

AC- 12 — Electric  Model  for  Alternating  Current, 
without  headphones — #47.  Headphones  #2 
extra. 


U-10 — Universal  Electric  Model  for  Alternating 
and  Direct  Current,  without  headphones — 
#50.  Headphones  #2  extra. 

U-13 — Model  for  headphone  operation  only,  oper¬ 
ates  on  110  Volts  either  Alternating  or 
Direct  Current,  complete  with  headphones 
— #29. 


Express  charges  extra. 

These  machines  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  cost  by  the 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Braille  Typewriters 

THE  braille  typewriter  developed  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  incor¬ 
porates  many  of  the  convenient  features  of  the  regular  typewriter,  as  well  as  the 
more  desirable  characteristics  of  the  Hall  and  other  braille  machines.  The  L.  C.  Smith 
&  Corona  Typewriters,  Inc.,  has  manufactured  this  machine  for  the  Foundation  at 
little  or  no  profit  to  the  company,  and  the  high  quality  of  workmanship  which  charac¬ 
terizes  its  products  is  thus  assured. 

DESIRABLE  FEATURES 

An  improved  paper-feed  permitting  re-insertion  for  correction 

A  lever  line-spacer  allowing  for  carriage  return  and  line  spacing  in  one 
operation 

A  back-space  key  to  facilitate  corrections 

An  improved  paper-release  lever  and  paper-guide  to  facilitate  easy  and 
accurate  insertion  of  the  paper 
Convenient  adjustable  margin  stops 
Air-cushion  feet  to  prevent  slipping 

A  carriage-lock  lever  designed  to  hold  the  machine  rigid  while  being 
carried 

Immediate  delivery.  Price  $40,  plus  shipping  charges.  Carrying  case  $3  extra. 
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ANNE  SULLIVAN  MACY:  WORLD  FIGURE 

By  Nell  a  Braddy 


IT  WAS  not  under  her  own  name  so 
much  as  under  that  of  her  celebrated 
pupil  that  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  became  a 
world  figure.  She  was  known,  as  she  wished 
to  be  known,  and  she  will  be  remembered,  as 
she  wished  to  be  remembered,  as  Helen  Kel¬ 
ler’s  teacher.  She  had  no  other  pupil,  but  her 
achievement  with  this  single  one  has  placed 
her,  by  general  acclamation,  in  the  pantheon 
of  great  teachers  of  all  time.  She  was  not 
without  forerunners,  but  her  work  was  orig¬ 
inal  in  the  way  implied  by  George  Santayana 
when  he  says,  “Originality  and  genius  must 
be  largely  fed  and  raised  on  the  shoulders  of 
some  old  tradition.”  She  had  the  tradition 
(though  it  was  not  old)  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  with 
Laura  Bridgman  and  other  deaf-blind  pu¬ 
pils,  but,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Scotland  which  made  her 
an  Honorary  Fellow  in  1932,  she  proved 
herself  “to  be  a  teacher  of  genius  who  made 
discriminate  use  of  all  known  methods  of 


reaching  the  child  mind  and  herself  devised 
many  others  which  anticipated  some  of  the 
best  features  in  present-day  teaching  prac¬ 
tice.”  (Mrs.  Macy  would  not  approve  the 
word  “genius”  in  this  paragraph ;  for  her 
sake  I  point  out  that  it  is  in  quotation 
marks). 

The  words  “liberator,”  “emancipator,” 
and  “deliverer,”  applied  to  her  as  they  have 
been  by  Dr.  Maria  Montessori  (who  also 
called  her  a  pioneer),  by  Dr.  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick,  her  British  publishers,  editorial 
writers  from  San  Francisco  to  Zagreb,  and 
others,  are  synonymous  with  the  word 
“teacher.”  Her  task  when  she  went  to  Helen 
Keller  nearly  fifty  years  ago  was  to  liberate 
a  soul;  it  was  the  kindest  of  all  good  for¬ 
tunes  that  gave  her  a  soul  worth  liberating. 
“I  have  never  thought  that  I  deserve  more 
praise  than  other  teachers  who  give  the  best 
they  have  to  their  pupils,”  she  said.  “If 
their  earnest  efforts  have  not  released  an 
Ariel  from  the  imprisoning  oak,  it  is  no 
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doubt  because  there  has  not  been  an  Ariel 
to  release.” 

Modest  to  an  almost  abnormal  degree, 
she  never  made  any  claims  for  herself,  but 
educators  like  the  late  Dr.  Alexander  Gra¬ 
ham  Bell  and  the  late  Dr.  Daniel  Coit  Gil¬ 
man,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  were 
quick  to  recognize  the  “wisdom  that  guided 
her  methods”  and  the  universality  of  their 
application.  It  was  Dr.  Bell’s  hope  that  after 
Helen  Keller’s  education  was  finished  her 
teacher  could  be  persuaded  to  use  her  “bril¬ 
liant  abilities”  for  the  benefit  of  other  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  deaf,  but  Helen’s  capacity  for 
usefulness  grew  as  she  grew,  and,  by  the 
time  she  was  graduated  from  college,  her 
teacher  had  irrevocably  decided  that  the 
best  way  she  could  serve  the  world  was  to 
continue  to  serve  Helen. 

This  was  the  decision  of  a  supremely  un¬ 
selfish  woman,  but  it  was  more  than  that. 
It  was  the  decision  of  an  artist  with  an  in¬ 
stinct  for  perfecting  what  he  has  created. 
She  was  never  so  cruelly  wounded  as  when 
it  was  said  that  Helen  could  not  do  without 
her.  She  gave  all  she  had  to  make  Helen 
Keller  a  free  and  independent  woman;  her 
life  (and  Helen’s,  too,  as  she  saw  it)  was 
a  failure  if  Helen  was  not  such  a  woman. 

She  recognized  that  Miss  Keller’s  afflic¬ 
tions  set  limits.  Always  Miss  Keller  must 
have  a  guiding  hand  in  hers,  belonging  to 
one  who  can  see  and  hear,  a  hand  that 
moves  swiftly  in  finger  spelling,  attached 
to  a  brain  that  can  intelligently  transmit  to 
her  the  details  of  daily  living  in  a  house 
where  daily  living  vibrates  between  the 
peace  of  domesticity  and  the  urgency  of 
public  supplications.  Such  a  hand,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  her  teacher’s,  Miss  Keller  has  had 
for  twenty-two  years.  The  hand  belongs  to 
Miss  Polly  Thomson,  and  it  is  no  slight 
thing  that  in  their  grief  she  and  Helen  have 
the  deep  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  as 
Mrs.  Macy  lay  ill  and  blind  and  helpless, 
they  were  able  to  prove  to  her  that  she  had 


not  failed,  that  what  she  had  wrought  would 
live  after  her,  that  Helen  Keller,  alone,  will 
continue  to  fulfill  her  high  destiny. 

It  was  always  difficult  to  drag  Mrs.  Macy 
into  the  light  of  public  approbation;  except 
among  a  few  her  value  was  not  recognized 
until  recent  years.  Twenty-eight  years  after 
Miss  Keller  was  formally  admitted  to  the 
ranks  of  educated  women  by  graduating 
from  Radcliffe  College,  Temple  University 
in  Philadelphia  crowned  her  teacher  with 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane 
Letters.  It  was  the  only  college  degree  she 
ever  received  (though  others  were  offered), 
but  in  every  distinction  given  to  Helen  she 
had  her  reward.  That  same  year,  when  the 
University  of  Glasgow  made  Miss  Keller  a 
Doctor  of  Laws,  the  late  Sir  Robert  Rait 
spoke  of  it  as  “in  essence,  if  not  in  form, 
a  double  honor,”  explaining  that,  in  honor¬ 
ing  Miss  Keller’s  triumph,  “we  honor  also 
the  friend  and  teacher  whose  devotion  and 
whose  genius  rendered  that  triumph  pos¬ 
sible.”  In  1931  the  King  of  Yugoslavia 
made  Mrs.  Macy  a  member  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Sava,  the  saint  who  presides  over 
education  in  that  country.  Her  last  public 
award  she  shared  on  equal  terms  with  her 
pupil.  Two  weeks  before  her  death  the 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Association  announced 
that  their  annual  medals  were  to  be  given  this 
year  to  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  and  Miss 
Helen  Keller  “for  a  co-operative  achieve¬ 
ment  of  heroic  character  and  far-reaching 
significance.”  Many  laurels  have  been  laid 
at  the  feet  of  that  achievement,  but  a  catalog 
of  the  honors  that  Mrs.  Macy  won  is  not  so 
important  as  the  qualities  that  made  her 
eligible  for  them. 

These  qualities  never  deserted  her.  The 
word  that  pulsates  through  the  story  of  her 
upward  climb  is  “indomitable.”  From  the 
context  it  is  obvious  that  those  who  used  it 
meant  “unconquerable,”  but  they  spoke 
more  truly  than  perhaps  they  knew,  for  the 
word  is  derived  from  two  Latin  roots  mean- 
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ing,  respectively,  not  and  to  tame.  Not  to  be 
tamed.  Not  ever  to  be  tamed.  One  of  her 
last  plans,  terrifying  to  all  who  loved  her, 
was  to  tour  the  United  States  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  with  a  friend  commissioned  to  sound 
out  public  opinion  in  advance  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  election.  Only  the  fact  that  she  had 
to  spend  most  of  the  summer  in  a  hospital 
kept  her  from  doing  it. 

She  had  a  turbulent  soul,  driven  by  a 
mind  that  never  gave  her  rest,  but  she 
harbored  a  core  of  godlike  patience.  Not  the 
dull  patience  of  the  copybook  maxims  (in 
neither  fault  nor  virtue  was  she  ever  dull)  ; 
but  with  imagination  lighting  the  way  to  a 
distant  goal  she  could  be  patient  beyond 
mortal  belief — and  furiously  impatient  with 
whoever  or  whatever  got  in  the  way. 

Her  imagination  was  a  poet’s,  had  much 
in  common  with  that  of  the  self-immured 
poet,  Emily  Dickinson: 

“To  make  a  prairie  it  takes  a  clover  and 
one  bee, — 

And  revery. 

The  revery  alone  will  do 
If  bees  are  few.” 

But  it  was  nourished  by  a  rich  background 
of  living  and  never  lost  contact  with  real¬ 
ity,  though  at  least  two  fairy  stories  can  be 
plucked  from  the  fabric  which  interweaves 
her  life  with  Helen  Keller’s. 

The  first  is  that  of  a  half -blind  Irish  waif 
who  freed  herself  from  confinement  in  a 
state  institution,  secured  an  education,  re¬ 
gained  her  sight,  and  lived  to  stand  before 
kings,  to  win  homage  from  all  the  world, 
and  at  the  last  to  be  received  into  the  great 
National  Cathedral  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
the  first  woman  to  be  admitted  on  her  own 
merits,  with  the  Bishop  comparing  her  to 
Florence  Nightingale  and  declaring  that  her 
service  to  Helen  was  “utterly  reminiscent 
of  Him  who  restored  men  and  women  to  the 
normal  ways  and  habits  of  life,  and  in  many 
respects  the  nearest  approximation  of  Divine 
service  of  which  this  generation  has  knowl- 
i  edge.” 
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If  Mrs.  Macy’s  were  the  familiar  Amer¬ 
ican  success  story  of  overcoming  material 
handicaps  to  reap  rich  material  rewards,  this 
would  be  the  place  to  emphasize  her  early 
years  when  the  fight  was  against  squalor  and 
neglect,  but,  splendid  as  that  victory  was,  it 
was  dwarfed  by  the  triumphs  that  followed. 
Overcoming  obstacles  was  not  enough;  it 
was  the  building  up  afterward  that  counted. 
This  was  true  in  her  own  life  and  in  her 
work  with  Helen  Keller.  She  had  only  begun 
with  Helen  when  she  had  scaled  the  ram¬ 
parts  of  deafness  and  blindness.  More  vital 
was  the  question  of  what  Helen  should  do 
with  her  freedom;  it  has  been  the  way  she 
has  used  it,  even  more  than  the  way  she 
gained  it,  that  has  made  the  world  cherish 
her. 

The  way  she  gained  it  is  the  second  fairy 
story,  a  tale  of  magic.  To  have  it  called  a 
miracle  became  a  commonplace,  and,  before 
Helen  was  out  of  her  ’teens,  she  left  off 
being  a  child  to  become  not  a  woman  but  a 
legend,  and  the  legend  was  winging  its  flight 
to  Greece  and  Roumania  and  France,  to 
England  and  Russia  and  Armenia,  to  Japan 
and  India  and  Siam,  until  presently  there 
was  no  country  where  it  had  not  been  told. 
It  grew  on  a  foundation  of  drudgery 
(lighted  by  a  vision,  which  makes  a  differ¬ 
ence),  but  it  was  never  earth-bound.  It  be¬ 
longed  to  a  phantom  world,  a  place  of 
shadows  and  silence  and  darkness,  but  it 
carried  a  message  of  light,  and  the  two 
women  who  bore  it  became  symbols  of  hope 
everywhere  to  the  desolate  and  lonely,  the 
afflicted  and  broken-hearted.  “Those  two 
lovely  women,”  Carl  Sandburg  called  them, 
“strange  because  they  have  become  so  inti¬ 
mate  with  the  structure  of  shadows,  familiar 
because  they  speak  a  simple  language  close 
to  all  human  strugglers.  Tell  them  that  to 
some  of  us  they  are  beautifully  haunting  in 
the  way  that  all  great  and  brave  adventurers 
are.”  This  was  a  few  years  ago  after  Mrs. 
Macy  had  joined  her  pupil  in  the  long  dark¬ 
ness. 
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The  home  of  the  two  women,  in  Wren- 
tham,  Massachusetts,  and  later  in  Forest 
Hills,  New  York,  became  an  extraordinary 
combination  of  sanctuary,  international  bu¬ 
reau  of  information,  and  house  of  frolic. 
Mrs.  Macy  found  the  world  vivid  and  excit¬ 
ing  and  knew  how  to  make  it  so  for  others, 
even  for  one  deaf  and  blind  who  could  know 
its  actuality  only  through  touch  and  smell. 
She  knew  how  to  lure  those  who  came  (and 
they  came  from  everywhere)  into  giving  the 
best  they  had  so  she  could  spell  it  into 
Helen’s  hand. 

One  who  has  never  spelled  a  general  con¬ 
versation  into  Helen’s  hand  is  not  apt  to 
know  how  tedious  such  conversations  can  be 
— how  repetitious,  how  trivial,  how  empty. 
James  Boswell  knew,  and  when,  after  the 
publication  of  his  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson , 
he  found  that  people  were  afraid  to  meet 
him  lest  he  write  them  down  in  a  book,  he 
reminded  them  that  the  recording  of  Dr. 
Johnson’s  conversation  was  a  peculiar  under¬ 
taking  and  that  “the  conversations  of  people 
in  general  are  by  no  means  of  that  nature  as 
to  bear  being  registered,  and  that  the  task  of 
doing  it  would  be  exceedingly  irksome  to 
me. 

Mrs.  Macy  saved  herself  from  irksome¬ 
ness  by  keeping  the  talk  lively  and  stimulat¬ 
ing.  She  did  it  sometimes  by  asking  ques¬ 
tions  (never  personal  questions;  reticent 
herself,  she  respected  the  reticences  of  oth¬ 
ers)  ;  sometimes  by  challenging  an  estab¬ 
lished  belief  (for  these  she  had  no  respect)  ; 
and  sometimes,  if  all  else  failed,  by  irritating 
the  mind  of  her  guest  until  it  responded. 
She  had  an  Irish  flair  for  politics,  she  read 


“everything”  or  had  it  read  to  her.  No  sub¬ 
ject  was  taboo,  and  few  vital  subjects  re¬ 
mained  untouched.  She  was  the  contempo¬ 
rary  of  whatever  group  surrounded  her,  and 
while  she  had  a  presence  which  forbade 
impertinence,  she  had  a  young  resilient  mind 
which  invited  forthrightness.  No  one  ever 
felt  that  he  must  “pull  his  punches”  because 
she  was  an  older  woman,  and  many  a  person 
elsewhere  drab  in  discourse,  surprised  him¬ 
self  when  he  was  face  to  face  with  her  by 
suddenly  coming  to  life  and  plunging  vigor¬ 
ously  into  the  scrimmage.  The  ball  went 
high  in  the  air,  not  to  touch  ground  again 
until  it  was  time  to  say  goodnight.  And 
goodnights  came  late  in  Forest  Hills. 

“They  told  me,  Heraclitus,  they  told  me  you 
were  dead, 

They  brought  me  bitter  news  to  hear  and 
bitter  tears  to  shed. 

I  wept  as  I  remembered  how  often  you 
and  I 

Had  tired  the  sun  with  talking  and  sent 
him  down  the  sky.” 

Mrs.  Macy  was  ruthless  when  she  had  to 
be  and  she  made  enemies,  but  she  had  an 
attribute  which  tempered  everything  she  did. 
The  world  recognized  it  because  they  saw  it 
shine  upon  Helen  Keller,  but  it  was  not  re¬ 
served  for  Helen.  The  last  person  who  came 
into  her  life  was  the  nurse  who  took  care  of 
her  during  those  final  weeks  of  anguish  and 
failing  hope,  and  it  was  to  this  attribute  that 
the  nurse  gave  her  praise :  “It  was  not  Mrs. 
Macy’s  greatness  that  made  me  love  her;  it 
was  her  sweetness.” 


THE  NEED  FOR  SPECIAL  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 

By  E.  R.  Magdiel 


TO  MANY  people  who  were  really  in¬ 
terested  in  improving  social  conditions 
of  the  blind,  the  passage,  by  the  Federal 
Government,  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with 
its  provisions  for  assistance  to  the  blind, 
brought  new  hope  that  some  states  would 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  it  of¬ 
fered  to  help  the  blind,  not  only  with  their 
bread-and-butter  problems,  but  also  with 
some  of  the  many  other  serious  and  dis¬ 
tressing  problems  which  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  have  jeopardized  their  social  security. 
The  nature  of  the  Act  itself  and  the  public 
expressions  of  its  supporters  as  to  its  human¬ 
itarian  intent  and  purpose  seemed  to  suggest 
a  willingness  to  co-operate  with  established 
and  experienced  agencies  in  an  effort  to  make 
its  administration  something  more  than 
merely  a  plan  for  doling  out  a  minimum 
amount  of  charity  in  the  cheapest  and  easiest 
way  possible. 

In  one  state,  certain  interested  persons, 
including  one  internationally  recognized 
worker  for  the  blind,  approached  their  state 
administrative  officials  with  the  proposal  that 
the  state  employ  a  special  social  worker  for 
the  blind.  It  was  pointed  out  in  interviews 
and  letters  that  such  a  worker  would  help 
to  carry  out  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  act, 
would  help  to  maintain  harmony  between 
the  administration  and  the  recipients  of  the 
assistance  by  investigating  and  ironing  out 
difficulties  in  cases  of  special  complaint,  and 
would  actually  make  for  efficiency  and  econ¬ 
omy  in  the  administration  of  the  act.  It  was 
further  urged  that  such  a  worker,  or  workers, 
could,  if  properly  qualified,  do  a  great  deal 
of  real,  specialized  social  work  with  and  for 


the  blind  by  helping  them  with  special  prob¬ 
lems  of  personality,  social  adjustment,  men¬ 
tal  hygiene,  vocational  training,  and  employ¬ 
ment  as  they  affect  the  blind. 

From  the  very  outset,  however,  the  sug¬ 
gestions  advanced  by  these  persons  were  met 
by  objections  from  officials  connected  with 
the  state  administration.  After  considerable 
discussion  of  all  the  different  factors  in¬ 
volved,  it  was  finally  pointed  out  to  those 
who  were  endeavoring  to  improve  conditions 
for  the  blind  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
that  their  only  recourse  was  to  prepare  a 
rebuttal  statement  which  would  be  read  be¬ 
fore  the  State  Welfare  Board. 

For  the  benefit  of  any  interested  persons, 
possibly  some  who  may  have  had  similar  ex¬ 
periences  in  their  own  states,  we  submit  the 
following  revised  and  impersonal  report  of 
the  objections  that  were  raised  and  the  an¬ 
swers  that  were  given  in  this  rebuttal  state¬ 
ment. 

i.  First,  it  has  been  objected  that,  since 
for  every  blind  person  in  the  state  qualified 
to  receive  assistance  under  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act,  there  are  twenty  persons  qualified 
to  receive  Old  Age  Assistance,  and  since 
those  qualified  to  receive  assistance  as  de¬ 
pendent  children  also  outnumber  the  blind 
twenty  to  one,  and  the  qualified  crippled 
children  outnumber  them  about  ten  to  one, 
it  would  seem  more  justifiable  and  neces¬ 
sary,  if  any  specialization  is  to  be  done,  to 
hire  specialists  to  work  with  these  larger 
groups. 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  I  wish  to  say 
that  it  is  not  because  of  their  numbers  that 
the  blind  need  a  special  worker,  but  rather 
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because  of  the  special  and  unique  nature  of 
the  problems  which  confront  them.  Further¬ 
more,  while  it  is  admittedly  a  vital  factor  in 
determining  the  amount  of  social  work  neces¬ 
sary,  when,  if  ever,  has  the  number  of  cases 
been  the  basis  for  determining  whether  or 
not  special  social  work  is  needed?  If  this 
argument  were  valid,  and  if  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  took  the  same  stand,  they  would 
have  ignored  from  the  first  the  whole  relief 
question.  There  are  about  twenty-five  million 
families  in  the  United  States.  Of  these,  about 
two  million  families  are,  or  have  been  during 
the  depression,  unemployed,  destitute,  and 
suffering  for  lack  of  the  necessities  of  life. 
But  by  the  logic  on  which  this  objection  is 
based,  the  Government  should  have  seen 
that  a  social  worker  visited  each  of  the 
twenty-three  million  non-destitute  families 
to  help  them  with  their  problems  before  both¬ 
ering  about  the  mere  two  million  families 
now  being  cared  for  by  the  various  New  Deal 
Projects. 

2.  Again,  it  is  because  of  the  special  nature 
of  their  problems  that  the  blind  need  a  special 
worker.  Every  person  not  bent  on  suicide  or 
for  some  other  reason  expectant  of  early 
death  looks  forward  to  old  age.  He  has  a 
whole  lifetime  in  which  to  prepare  for  it. 
It  is  the  natural  state  for  people  to  arrive 
at  eventually,  and  the  very  fact  that  there 
are  twenty  times  as  many  persons  in  that 
group  as  there  are  blind  who  qualify  for  the 
assistance  proves  the  comparative  frequency 
of  the  infirmity.  Likewise,  the  problem  of 
dependent  children  is  a  very  common  one. 
All  children  are  dependent.  They  must  be  so 
by  law  so  long  as  they  are  children.  True, 
some  are  victims  of  broken  homes,  to  be 
brought  up  by  one  parent  or  by  foster 
parents.  But  while  child-raising  is  a  complex 
thing,  it  is  a  problem  which  every  normal 
adult  has  to  face  and  work  out.  And  again 
the  very  fact  of  their  number  bears  this  out. 
On  the  other  hand,  blindness  comes  as  a 
tragedy  and  a  calamity  to  any  victim,  whether 


it  comes  by  birth,  accident,  or  age.  Indi¬ 
viduals  react  to  it  in  different  ways,  but  more 
often  than  not  the  reaction  is  unwholesome. 
Often  a  grief-stricken  family  over-empha- 
sizes  the  misfortune  and  over-shelters  the 
afflicted.  In  most  cases,  a  wholesome  adjust¬ 
ment  is  impaired.  Just  as  much  as  crippled 
children,  the  blind  need  help  in  making  a 
good  adjustment  or  correcting  a  bad  one, 
and  this  is  often  more  important  than  a 
budget  allowance  of  from  twelve  to  twenty 
dollars  per  month. 

At  a  recent  conference  of  social  workers 
connected  with  the  Social  Security  Act,  it 
was  recommended  by  a  certain  doctor  who 
is  an  official  in  the  administration  of  the  Act 
that,  if  the  states  were  financially  able,  special 
medical  social  workers  would  be  highly  de¬ 
sirable  for  crippled  children.  Our  state  ad¬ 
ministration  takes  the  same  stand,  and  the 
head  of  the  social  service  division  also  admits 
that  the  case  of  the  blind  is  parallel  to  that 
of  the  crippled  children,  in  that  the  blind, 
too,  need  special  help  in  making  a  mental 
adjustment  to  the  fact  of  their  blindness. 
While  the  state  may  not  be  able  to  afford 
medical  social  workers  enough  to  handle  all 
the  cases  of  crippled  children,  it  could  afford 
a  worker  for  the  blind  who  could  accomplish 
a  great  deal  in  this  respect.  The  fact  that 
there  is  much  work  to  be  done  which  the 
state  cannot  afford  is  no  excuse  for  not  doing 
that  which  the  state  can  afford. 

3.  It  has  been  further  maintained  that 
special  consideration  is  given  to  the  needs  of 
the  blind  under  the  present  system — for 
instance,  if  blind  persons  are  put  to  any 
extra  expense  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
cannot  see,  that  is  taken  care  of  by  the  fact 
that  throughout  the  state,  blind  applicants 
are  receiving  an  average  of  about  $2.56  per 
person  more  than  any  other  group.  This, 
however,  concerns  only  one  of  the  minor 
incidental  problems  of  blindness ;  and  may 
the  Board  be  assured  that  we  clearly  under¬ 
stand  that  Social  Security  Assistance  is  not 
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intended  as  a  pension  to  any  group,  and  we 
have  no  intention  of  asking  for  a  special 
worker  to  press  for  larger  budgets.  It  might 
be  possible,  however,  since  the  Social  Service 
Division  has  produced  no  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  very  fact  that  the  average 
budget  for  the  blind  exceeds  that  of  persons 
in  other  groups  tends  to  show  that  the  eco¬ 
nomic  condition  of  the  blind  is  worse  than 
that  of  individuals  in  other  groups. 

4.  To  the  suggestion  previously  made,  that 
such  a  worker  could  help  to  iron  out  the 
difficulties  in  special  complaint  cases,  it  was 
objected  that  there  are  so  many  complaints 
from  other  groups  that  to  re-investigate  each 
would  require  a  staff  of  special  workers  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  state’s  resources  for 
administrative  expenses.  Here  may  it  be 
understood  that  we  do  not  regard  the  clamor- 
ings  of  persons  who  think  they  are  entitled 
to  a  pension  as  special  complaint  cases.  There 
are,  however,  case  workers  in  some  counties 
who  are  not  socially  minded  enough,  or  have 
not  had  sufficient  experience  with  blindness 
to  maintain  an  understanding  attitude  toward 
blind  persons.  This  has  already  been  demon¬ 
strated  in  one  county  where  the  applications 
of  several  blind  persons  were  denied  by  the 
local  worker.  When  that  worker  took  leave 
of  absence,  however,  and  a  more  experienced 
social  worker  temporarily  replaced  her,  these 
applications  were  readily  accepted  on  their 
own  merits.  Other  cases  involving  blind  per¬ 
sons  have  had  to  receive  the  attention  of 
county  welfare  boards  to  combat  the  decision 
of  inexperienced  case  workers,  all  of  which 
could  be  avoided  if  the  services  of  a  worker 
experienced  in  the  problems  of  the  blind  had 
been  available.  These  were  neither  pension 
nor  budget  complaints. 

5.  A  closely  related  objection  advanced 
was  that  the  number  of  complaints  and  the 
occasions  when  case  workers  request  con¬ 
sultation  with  a  person  experienced  with 
blindness  which  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
state  officials  are  so  few  that  the  Commis¬ 


sion  for  the  Adult  Blind  can  be  consulted. 
To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  naturally  the 
state  officials  hear  few  complaints,  for  the 
case  workers  settle  such  questions  in  their 
own  way,  and  the  applicants  do  not  know 
who  or  where  the  state  officials  are.  In  short, 
there  is  no  way  provided  for  state  officials  to 
hear  of  complaints.  The  Commission,  how¬ 
ever,  has  received  reports  (and  not  all  from 
disgruntled  applicants)  on  enough  cases  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state  alone  to  keep 
a  special  worker  busy  for  several  weeks. 
Furthermore,  many  case  workers  throughout 
the  state  have  communicated  with  the  Com¬ 
mission  direct,  and  practically  all  of  these 
cases  involve  welfare  questions,  not  budgets. 
If  the  Social  Service  Division  regards  the 
Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind  as  com¬ 
petent  to  act  as  consultant,  it  would  appear 
that  the  same  Division  would  give  some 
weight  to  the  Commission’s  recommendation 
that  the  State  Administration  employ  a  spe¬ 
cial  worker  for  the  blind. 

6.  Regarding  the  treatment  of  the  special 
problems  of  the  blind,  it  was  suggested  by  a 
member  of  the  Social  Service  Division  that 
it  would  be  less  expensive  to  give  the  case 
workers  throughout  the  state  a  course  of 
training  in  these  problems  than  it  would  be 
to  hire  a  special  worker.  It  is  a  little  surpris¬ 
ing  to  hear  such  a  suggestion  from  one  who 
is  in  a  position  to  know  that  social  work  is 
becoming  a  profession.  It  is  a  regrettable  fact 
that  many  case  workers,  particularly  in  out¬ 
lying  counties,  are  stenographers,  clerks,  and 
persons  from  other  occupations,  with  just  a 
little  “seasoning”  in  general  social  work.  Of 
course,  if  housekeepers  or  stenographers 
make  good  social  workers  with  a  little  “sea¬ 
soning,”  perhaps  they  would  make  good 
workers  for  specialized  social  work  with  a 
little  more  “seasoning.”  More  likely,  how¬ 
ever,  it  would  be  demonstrated  that  “a  little 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.”  The  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  blind  are  special  social  and 
mental  hygiene  problems  and  require  a 
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worker  experienced  in  dealing  with  blindness. 

7.  In  a  recent  discussion  with  the  head  of 
the  Social  Service  Division  it  was  mentioned 
that,  by  putting  into  the  hands  of  any  appli¬ 
cant  a  sum  of  money,  the  administration  as¬ 
sumes  a  certain  responsibility  for  the  effect 
of  its  action  upon  that  person.  While  it  gives 
a  recipient  power  to  alleviate  some  of  his 
worries,  for  which  we  are  grateful  to  the 
Social  Security  Act,  it  may  equally  well  be 
his  undoing.  Aside  from  the  possibility  of 
breaking  down  the  recipient’s  morale  in  some 
cases,  a  danger  common  to  all  charity  dis¬ 
tributed  without  proper  social  precautions, 
there  is  danger  that  certain  special  conse¬ 
quences  which  are  socially  undesirable  may 
result  in  cases  involving  blindness.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  there  is  at  least  one  case  known  of  in 
which  a  blind  person  in  this  state,  who,  now 
that  he  is  receiving  his  assistance  and  his 
children  are  taken  care  of  as  dependent  chil¬ 
dren,  is  preaching  the  doctrine  of  “Multiply 
and  replenish.”  He  has  even  gone  farther 
and  urged  polygamy.  There  is  on  record  an¬ 
other  case  of  an  aunt  who  struggled  bitterly 
to  retain  the  guardianship  of  a  motherless, 
blind,  feeble-minded  boy  so  that  she  could 
use  the  blind  assistance  grant  to  pay  off  the 
mortgage  on  her  home.  Furthermore,  mar¬ 
riage  between  blind  persons  has  long  been  a 
serious  problem  confronting  those  who  have 
sought  to  better  conditions  for  the  blind. 
The  granting  of  assistance  to  blind  persons 
may,  and  probably  will  in  some  instances, 
foster  such  marriages. 

To  this  the  objection  was  raised  that  such 
things  are  not  unique  with  the  blind  because 


people  on  relief  married  and  reproduced  be¬ 
fore  there  was  a  Social  Security  Act.  It 
should  not  require  great  social  work  train¬ 
ing  to  appreciate  that  marriage  between 
physically  normal  persons  is  a  vastly  dif¬ 
ferent  thing  from  marriage  between  blind 
persons.  The  question  of  their  being  on  re¬ 
lief  is  immaterial.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
blindness,  and  even  persons  who  are  blind 
from  hereditary  causes  have  emotions.  This 
is  a  very  delicate  and  complicated  problem, 
not  to  be  worked  out  by  a  filing  clerk  with 
two  layers  of  “seasoning.” 

8.  Another  reason  why  a  special  worker 
for  the  blind  is  needed  is  the  fact  that  more 
can  be  done  to  rehabilitate  blind  people  than 
can  be  done  with  either  of  the  other  groups 
eligible  for  special  allowances.  An  aged  per¬ 
son  is  old,  and  no  amount  of  social  work 
can  change  that  fact;  likewise,  dependent 
children  are  dependent  because  of  their  age ; 
but  a  blind  person  can  be  a  moody,  melan¬ 
choly,  dependent  burden  on  society,  or  he 
can  be  an  alert,  constructive  member  of  the 
community.  The  adjustment  he  makes  to  his 
handicap  determines,  to  a  great  extent,  which 
he  will  be,  and  a  good  social  worker,  ex¬ 
perienced  with  blindness  and  its  problems, 
can  determine  the  kind  of  adjustment  he 
will  make. 

Social  work  is  becoming  a  profession.  The 
modern  tendency  is  to  specialize  in  different 
fields.  There  are  medical  social  workers, 
psychiatric  social  workers,  social  workers 
who  specialize  in  child  problems,  and  there 
should  be  special  social  workers  for  the  blind. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE  FOR  FEDERAL  STANDS 


SINCE  the  passage  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  law,  blind  people  and  workers 
for  the  blind  have  naturally  been  eager  to 
know  how  to  go  about  securing  individual 
stand  concessions  in  Federal  buildings,  as 
provided  by  the  new  law. 

Under  the  law,  the  issuing  of  licenses  to 
stand  operators  is  in  the  hands  of  a  state 
licensing  agency  to  be  designated  by  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  and  the 
first  step  in  setting  up  administrative  pro¬ 
cedures  is  therefore  the  designation  of  a 
suitable  state  agency  in  each  state  to  license 

STATEMENT 

October  5,  1936 

C.  L.  No.  1940 

Sent  by:  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 

Sent  to:  State  Commissions  for  the  Blind 
and  other  State  agencies  engaged  in  work 
for  the  Blind 

Subject:  Procedure  for  designation  by  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  of  State  Agen¬ 
cies  to  issue  licenses  to  blind  persons  to 
operate  vending  stands  in  Federal  and 
other  buildings. 

An  Act  of  the  74th  Congress,  known  as 
Public  732  (H.  R.  4688),  approved  June 
20,  1936,  to  authorize  the  operation  of  stands 
in  Federal  buildings  by  blind  persons,  etc., 
provides  that  the  Office  of  Education  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  shall  designate  the  State  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind  in  each  State,  or,  in  any 
State  in  which  there  is  no  such  commission, 
some  other  public  agency,  as  the  State  ad¬ 
ministrative  agency  authorized  to  issue  li¬ 
censes  to  blind  persons  to  operate  vending 
stands  in  Federal  and  other  buildings  in  such 
State.  The  Federal  administrative  agency  is 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  of  the 


operators  and  supervise  the  operation  of 
such  stands. 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education  has 
issued  a  statement  of  procedure  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  and  requirements  to  be  met  by  state 
agencies,  which  is  here  reproduced  for  the 
interest  of  our  readers. 

Not  until  a  licensing  agency  has  been 
designated  in  a  given  state  can  blind  indi¬ 
viduals  in  that  state  take  advantage  of  the 
stand  concessions  permitted  under  the  Ran¬ 
dolph- Sheppard  law.  Agencies  are  urged  to 
apply  for  designation  without  delay. 

OF  PROCEDURE 

Vocational  Division  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education. 

The  act  provides  that  the  State  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind  or  other  State  Agency 
desiring  to  be  designated  as  the  agency  for 
licensing  blind  persons  for  the  operation  of 
vending  stands,  shall,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  make  application 
to  the  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
and  specifically  agree  to  co-operate  with  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  and  with 
the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of 
such  State  in  training,  placing,  and  supervis¬ 
ing  blind  persons ;  and  to  provide  through 
loan,  gift,  or  otherwise,  for  each  blind  per¬ 
son  licensed  to  operate  a  stand,  an  adequate 
initial  stock  of  suitable  articles  to  be  vended 
therefrom. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  provisions, 
two  other  provisions  are  implied : 

1.  The  agency  designated  must  assume 
responsibility  for  securing  the  neces¬ 
sary  equipment  for  the  operation  of 
stands ; 

2.  The  agency  must  agree  to  conform  to 
the  Federal  Act  and  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  established  by  the  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
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In  view  of  these  specific  and  implied  re¬ 
quirements  and  of  the  desirability  of  a  de¬ 
gree  of  uniformity  of  procedure,  particu¬ 
larly  insofar  as  the  establishment  of  stands 
in  Federal  buildings  is  concerned,  there  is 
attached  a  suggested  topical  outline  to  be 
followed  by  agencies  desiring  to  make  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
for  authority  to  issue  licenses  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

Only  one  agency  will  be  designated  in  a 
State.  To  be  eligible  to  be  designated,  the 
agency  must  be  a  State  (Public)  Agency 
duly  established  by  an  Act  of  the  State  Leg¬ 
islature  and  must  be  in  position  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  operation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  must 
be  satisfied  that  the  agency  has  or  is  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  secure  the  necessary  personnel  for 
performing  the  work;  funds  for  providing 
stand  equipment  and  initial  stock;  and  co¬ 
operative  arrangements  with  other  agencies 
involved  in  this  program. 

In  the  initial  stages  of  development  of  its 
program  the  agency  designated  will  not  be 
required  actually  to  have  on  hand  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  stand  equipment  and  initial 
stocks  of  articles  to  be  vended.  It  will,  how¬ 
ever,  be  expected  to  be  in  position  to  secure 
equipment  and  stocks  from  such  sources  as 
it  may  find  available. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  application 
prepared  in  conformity  with  the  outline  must 
be  duly  signed  by  the  executive  officer  of  the 
agency  and  bear  the  signature  of  approval 
of  the  Governor  of  the  State. 

Topical  outline  to  be  used  as  a  guide 

IN  MAKING  APPLICATION  FOR  DESIGNATION 

as  the  Agency  for-  issuing  licenses  to 

BLIND  PERSONS  TO  OPERATE  VENDING  STANDS 

in  Federal  (and  other)  buildings. 

I.  Date  and  place 

II.  Agency  making  application 

(Include  here  a  statement  setting  forth 
the  title,  legal  status,  and  headquarters  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  agency  submitting  the  applica¬ 
tion.) 

III.  Present  organization  for  work  for  the 
blind 

(Include  here  a  description  of  the  present 
organization,  giving  the  number  of  profes¬ 
sional  staff  workers ;  the  functions  of  the 
present  organization  with  respect  to  the 


blind;  and  how  the  work  for  the  blind  is 
directed,  supervised,  and  carried  out  in  the 
field.) 

IV.  Proposed  method  of  providing  person¬ 
nel  for  licensing  and  establishing  blind 
persons  in  vending  stands 

(State  here  how  it  is  proposed  to  provide 
personnel  to  direct,  supervise,  and  carry  out 
this  special  activity  of  the  organization ;  and 
the  amount  of  funds  or  the  method  to  be 
used  in  securing  funds  for  the  payment  of 
salaries  and  travel  expenses  of  this  person¬ 
nel.) 

V.  Proposed  method  of  providing  or  secur¬ 
ing  stand  equipment  and  stock 

(Include  here  a  statement  covering  the 
method  by  which  the  agency  proposes  to 
secure  funds  to  purchase,  or  otherwise  to 
provide  stand  equipment  and  initial  stocks 
of  articles  to  be  vended,  as  provided  in  Sec¬ 
tion  3  of  the  Act.) 

VI.  Proposed  procedure  for  selecting  loca¬ 
tions  for  vending  stands 

(Include  here  a  statement  showing  the 
method  by  which  vending  stand  concessions 
will  be  secured,  and  the  policies  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  determining  the  location  of  stands 
in  buildings.) 

VII.  Procedure  and  policies  for  selection  of 
stand  operators 

(State  here  how  the  agency  proposes  to 
proceed  in  selecting  the  operator  for  a  stand 
after  the  concession  has  been  secured ;  show 
the  co-operation  to  be  used  in  making  de¬ 
cisions  as  to  the  individual  to  be  selected, 
that  is,  co-operation  of  other  individuals  and 
agencies,  such  as  a  local  committee,  cus¬ 
todian  of  the  building,  or  the  state  super¬ 
visor  of  vocational  rehabilitation;  state  the 
policies  to  be  followed  in  selecting  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  that  is,  with  regard  to  citizenship  in 
the  State,  economic  status,  personality,  or 
other  qualifications  deemed  advisable  to  be 
established  in  the  policies  of  administration.) 

VIII.  Proposed  procedure  for  training  and 
supervising  stand  operators 

(Include  here  a  statement  describing  the 
methods  to  be  followed  in  training  and  su¬ 
pervising  blind  persons  licensed  to  operate 
stands.) 

IX.  Determination  of  articles  to  be  vended 
from  stands 

(Include  here  a  statement  covering  gen- 
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eral  policies  governing  the  determination  of 
articles  which  may  be  vended  from  stands.) 

X.  Co-operation  with  State  Rehabilitation 
Service. 

(Include  here  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  agency  agrees  to  co-operate  with  the 
State  rehabilitation  service,  and  that  a  copy 
of  the  agreement  is  attached  to  this  applica¬ 
tion.) 

XI.  Reports  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion 

(Include  here  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  agency  agrees  to  submit  to  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  on  or  before  Sep¬ 
tember  first  of  each  year  a  statistical  report 
on  the  operation  of  the  program  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fiscal  year  on  such  form  as  may  be 
provided  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.) 

XII.  Agreement  with  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation 

(Include  here  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  agency  agrees  to  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Act,  and  to  such 


rules  and  regulations  for  the  operation  of 
the  Act  as  are  established  by  the  U.  S.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior.  Include  also  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  understood  and  agreed  that — 

1.  The  conditions  under  which  the  agency 
is  authorized  to  issue  licenses  may  be 
amended  upon  mutual  consent  of  the 
agreeing  parties ; 

2.  The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
may  revoke  his  designation  of  the  State 
agency  when  it  is  determined  that — 

(a)  The  agency  is  not  adequately 
equipped  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  its  agreement;  or 

(b)  The  agency  is  not  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  agreement. 

XIII.  Adoption  by  Agency 

(This  application  must  bear  the  signature 
of  the  executive  officer  of  the  State  agency, 
the  date  of  adoption,  and  the  signature  of 
approval  of  the  Governor  of  the  State.) 


STATE  AGENCIES  DESIGNATED  AS  LICENSING  AGENCIES 

As  of  December  15,  1936 


Alabama 

State  Board  of  Education, 

Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Indiana 

Board  of  Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind, 
536  West  30th  Street, 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Kentucky 

The  Kentucky  State  Board  of  Education, 
Department  of  Education, 

Frankfort,  Kentucky. 

Maryland 

The  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
601  North  Fulton  Ave., 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 


New  York 

New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare,  Division  for  the  Blind, 

80  Centre  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

North  Carolina 

State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 

405  State  Agricultural  Building. 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

T  ennessee 

State  Department  of  Education, 

Division  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Virginia 

Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind, 

3003  Parkwood  Avenue, 

Richmond,  Virginia. 


HEBREW  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  The  Reverend  C.  F.  Waudby 


TO  MANY  of  the  general  public,  espe¬ 
cially  the  non-Jewish  general  public, 
the  production  of  an  International  Hebrew 
Braille  Code  may  seem  to  be  an  event  of 
comparative  unimportance ;  but  to  those  who 
have  any  inside  knowledge  it  is  an  event 
of  considerable  significance.  Hitherto  there 
have  been  tens  of  thousands  of  Jewish  blind 
people  all  over  the  world  to  whom  their 
Sacred  Scriptures,  their  Prayerbook,  and 
other  religious  textbooks  have  been  a  sealed 
book,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ever  increasing 
volume  of  modern  literature  of  all  kinds 
in  the  traditional  tongue  of  Israel;  while 
very  many  Christian  students  of  Hebrew 
have  been  seriously  hampered  in  their  stud¬ 
ies  for  the  lack  of  that  uniformity  which 
alone  can  secure  a  ready  flow  of  books, 
easily  accessible  and  therefore  purchasable 
at  a  reasonable  cost.  It  is  a  fact  that,  for 
the  past  fifty  years,  a  number  of  Hebrew 
books  have  been  published  by  various  in¬ 
stitutions  in  different  countries — chiefly  at 
the  Jewish  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Jeru¬ 
salem;  but,  until  the  present  decade  there 
has  been  no  serious  attempt  at  a  wider  uni¬ 
formity.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  Hebrew  Braille  Committee  feels 
highly  and  justifiably  elated  in  the  recent 
accomplishment  of  a  truly  international 
Hebrew  braille  system. 

But  while  the  Committee  on  the  Inter¬ 
national  Hebrew  Braille  Code  may  justly 
congratulate  itself  on  such  a  wide  measure 
of  agreement,  it  would  be  very  wrong  to 
forget  the  labors  of  those  pioneers  who, 
for  more  than  a  generation,  have  been  giv¬ 
ing  time  and  study  to  the  subject. 


As  early  as  fifty  years  ago,  Christian 
blind  students  at  the  College  for  the  Blind, 
Worcester,  England,  were  studying  He¬ 
brew,  and  a  system  had  been  devised  for 
their  use ;  while,  for  the  benefit  of  the  great 
mass  of  English-speaking  Jews,  there  was 
published,  in  1889,  a  volume  of  “Daily 
Prayers,”  according  to  the  code  drawn  up 
by  H.  Frees,  and  printed  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Blind  Association  (now  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind).  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  the  old  Worcester 
Hebrew  tradition  was  revived  in  more  re¬ 
cent  years  by  the  production  privately,  in 
1912,  of  several  books  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  a  code  drawn  up  by  Hector  Mc- 
Neile,  a  blind  clergyman,  who  had  been  a 
pupil  of  this  school.  This  code,  however, 
failed  to  secure  any  widespread  use,  though 
its  production  must  take  an  honored  place 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  pioneers. 
Frees’s  Daily  Prayers  continued  to  have  a 
fairly  wide  use  for  many  years  and  filled 
a  widely  felt  need  among  the  Jewish  blind. 

In  the  year  1917,  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  published  the  Book  of  Jonah 
in  a  code  drawn  up  by  the  present  writer. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript  for 
this  small  work  Canon  Rendell  gave  much 
valued  assistance ;  but  it  proved  difficult 
to  secure  the  services  of  anyone  who  had 
both  the  time  and  knowledge  to  develop  a 
regular  supply  of  books  in  this  code.  It 
remained,  however,  as  the  official  Hebrew 
Braille  Code  for  Britain  until  quite  recently. 

In  the  meantime  other  institutions  and 
bodies  had  been  adding  their  various  quotas 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Voluntary 
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copyists,  associated  with  the  New  York 
Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind,  produced  a  num¬ 
ber  of  handwritten  Hebrew  books  in  braille, 
and  Rabbi  Harry  J.  Brevis,  Chaplain  to  the 
Jewish  Blind  of  New  York,  had  prepared  a 
system.  Similarly,  as  already  noted,  a  great 
deal  of  work  was  being  undertaken  in  this 
direction  by  the  Jewish  Institute  for  the 
Blind  of  Jerusalem.  There  a  code  had  been 
drawn  up  which  was  based  on  the  already- 
existing  code  for  Arabic  braille,  and  a  li¬ 
brary  of  some  five  hundred  volumes  had 
been  collected  and  a  great  deal  of  teaching 
amongst  the  Jewish  blind  of  Palestine  ac¬ 
complished. 

But  in  each  case  these  books  were  em¬ 
bossed  in  what  might  be  called  “home¬ 
made”  systems  which  rendered  them  value¬ 
less  except  for  the  local  use  for  which  they 
were  primarily  intended.  Obviously,  here 
was  an  urgent,  unfulfilled  need — a  great 
challenge.  Who  would  take  up  this  chal¬ 
lenge?  Our  committee  gratefully  awards 
the  honors  to  Leopold  Dubov,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Jewish  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  and  editor  of  the  Jewish  Braille 
Review .  In  the  autumn  of  1930,  after  com¬ 
pleting  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  spe¬ 
cific  cultural  needs  of  the  Jewish  blind,  Mr. 
Dubov  presented  his  findings  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Synagogue  Council  of 
America.  Other  organizations  later  aided 
Mr.  Dubov  in  the  establishment  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Braille  Review  and  kindred  activities, 
but  the  Synagogue  Council  gladly  took  up 
the  problem  of  Hebrew  braille.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  17,  1931,  this  body  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee1  to  go  into  the  question  of  devising  an 
international  system  of  Hebrew  braille,  with 
Rabbi  Brevis  as  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Dubov 
as  Secretary.  The  terms  of  reference  of 
this  committee  were  wide.  It  was  asked  to 


1This  Committee  consists  of  the  following  mem¬ 
bers:  Rabbi  Harry  J.  Brevis,  New  York;  Leopold 
Dubov,  New  York;  Max  Geffner,  Vienna;  Isaac 
Waletz,  Jerusalem;  Rev.  C.  F.  Waudby,  Glasgow. 


develop  a  Hebrew  Braille  Code  which  would 
be  acceptable  to  all  users  of  Hebrew,  and 
to  co-operate  to  that  end  with  existing  or¬ 
ganizations  interested.  It  is  this  committee 
which  is  responsible  for  the  production  of 
the  International  Hebrew  Braille  Code. 

Since  February,  1931,  there  has  been 
much  negotiating  of  details  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  Naturally,  the  task  was  no 
easy  one.  It  bristled  with  perplexities,  with 
many  preferences  arising  out  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  language  nationality  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  committee  members — namely,  English, 
German,  and  Hebrew.  These  personal  dif¬ 
ferences  seemed  at  times  irreconcilable,  but 
at  length,  after  more  than  five  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  correspondence,  of  many  conces¬ 
sions  and  compromises,  our  task  is  now 
happily  consummated.  The  code  has  been 
endorsed  up  to  date,  not  only  by  the  inter¬ 
ested  authorities  in  the  United  States,  but 
by  the  Jerusalem  School  for  the  Blind,  the 
Israelitische  Blind  en-I  nstitut ,  of  Vienna, 
Austria,  and  by  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  London. 

An  historical  sketch  on  pioneering  in  He¬ 
brew  braille  should  also  include  a  reference 
to  the  work  of  another  committee.  A  sepa¬ 
rate  international  commission  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Hebrew  braille  was  appointed  in 
July,  1929,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
C.  Strehl,  of  Marburg-Lahn,  Germany,  by 
the  ‘Preliminary  World  Congress  on  the 
Blind,  meeting  in  Vienna.  This  commission 
was  international  in  intent.  But  what  was 
unfortunately  overlooked  at  the  time  was 
the  fact  that,  for  such  a  task,  it  was  glar¬ 
ingly  unrepresentative.  To  begin  with,  it 
was  predominantly  German.  It  was  pre¬ 
dominantly  non-Jewish.  Only  one  of  its  five 
members  was  a  Jew,  an  Austrian.  Paren¬ 
thetically,  in  the  personnel  of  the  present 
committee,  the  ratio  is  exactly  in  reverse — 
as  it  should  be. 

Dr.  Strehl’s  committee  endorsed  a  code 
(with  some  modifications)  which  was  al- 
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ready  in  use  at  Marburg.  This  code  had  been 
drawn  up  in  1920,  and  several  books  of  the 
Scriptures  had  been  published  in  it.  This 
commission  had  virtually  reached  agreement 
amongst  its  constituent  members,  when,  in 
1933,  the  work  of  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  Synagogue  Council  of  America  was 
brought  to  their  attention.  However,  the 
Marburg  Commission  considered  their  task 
satisfactorily  completed  and  for  that  reason 
were  unwilling  to  negotiate  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  committee  on  any  of  the  outstanding 
questions  in  dispute.  In  this  connection  it 
is  fair  to  add  that  the  American  committee, 
from  the  time  of  its  appointment  up  to 
August,  1933,  was  entirely  unaware  of  the 
existence  and  labors  of  the  overseas  com¬ 
mittee  at  work  on  the  same  problem.  Na¬ 
turally,  a  difficult  and  delicate  situation  had 
arisen.  All  that  can  be  said  here  is  that, 
as  a  result  of  this  situation,  and  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  widest  uniformity  possible, 
certain  members  of  the  Marburg  Commis¬ 
sion,  including  the  representative  for  Great 
Britain,  withdrew,  and  gave  their  support 
to  the  committee  working  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Rabbi  Brevis  and  Mr.  Dubov,  in 
New  York. 

That  any  rivalry  or  permanent  disagree¬ 
ment  should  separate  those  who  have  the 
same  great  cause  at  heart,  is  highly  regret¬ 
table;  but  it  does  seem  that,  at  the  moment, 
those  who  still  support  the  Marburg  system 
are  outside  the  scope  of  the  International 
Hebrew  Braille  Code. 

The  hope  may  be  expressed  that  in  time 
all  users  of  Hebrew,  whatever  may  be  their 
private  predilections,  will  be  realists  enough 
to  see  that,  in  point  of  actual  fact,  the  path 
of  constructive  progress  lies  along  the  line 
of  support  of  that  system  which  has  secured 
such  a  marked  measure  of  uniformity. 

It  will  be  realized  that,  in  a  short  survey 


such  as  that  before  us,  it  is  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  all  those  who  have  worked  in  the 
interests  of  Hebrew  braille  without  running 
the  risk  of  tediousness  and  undue  technical¬ 
ity.  The  problems  to  be  faced  have  been 
many.  Were  we  to  use  signs  in  Western 
braille  systems  representing  the  Roman  let¬ 
ter  to  represent  the  letter  or  point  in  Hebrew 
with  the  same  sound,  whenever  possible? 
Were  we  to  adopt  the  Oriental  or  the  West¬ 
ern  direction  of  the  line,  that  is,  from  right 
to  left,  or  vice  versa?  How  far  were  we  to 
attempt  to  represent  all  the  minutiae  of 
signs  which  have  become  traditional  in  a 
printed  Hebrew  text  ?  These,  and  many 
more  questions,  have  had  to  be  answered. 
Throughout,  the  committee  has  been  guided 
by  the  principle  that  the  prime  need  is  sim¬ 
plicity.  We  have  had  specially  before  us  the 
needs  of  the  average  modern  Jewish  reader. 
We  hope,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  have 
been  able  to  do  real  service  to  students  of 
all  classes,  both  Jewish  and  non-Jewish. 

Our  next  step  must  be  the  production  of 
books  in  the  International  Code,  especially, 
at  first,  the  Books  of  Moses.  For  this  we 
are  fortunate  in  having  secured  the  help  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  which 
has  kindly  promised  to  print  these  books. 

And  so  we  go  forward  with  confidence  to 
complete  the  good  work  so  well  begun,  and, 
let  it  be  remembered,  only  made  possible 
by  a  spirit  of  friendly  co-operation  all  the 
more  remarkable  when  one  remembers  that 
the  members  of  our  committee  represent  not 
only  strong  personal  preferences  but  differ¬ 
ent  local  needs,  and,  in  one  case  at  least,  a 
different  race  and  religion.  We  believe  that 
the  days  of  sectionalism  in  the  department 
of  Hebrew  braille  are  over ;  and  in  this  con¬ 
fidence  we  present  our  International  Code  to 
the  world. 


A  NEW  APPROACH  TO  THE  VOCATIONAL1 
REHABILITATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

By  Benjamin  Berinstein 


IN  PRESENTING  a  “new  approach”  to 
the  problem  of  the  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  blind,  it  seems  desirable,  first,  to 
delimit  the  discussion  by  defining  the  terms ; 
second,  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  facts 
which  must  be  recognized  and  to  lay  down 
some  of  the  general  principles  which  must 
be  applied  if  there  is  to  be  a  “new  ap¬ 
proach” ;  and  third,  to  outline  a  program 
which  will  be  likely  to  bring  us  nearer  to  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 

Who  are  the  blind?  The  British  Blind 
Persons  Act  of  1920  defines  a  blind  person 
as  one  who  is  “so  blind  as  to  be  unable  to 
perform  any  work  for  which  eyesight  is 
essential.”  Since  we  are  to  discuss  vocational 
rehabilitation  this  definition  would  seem  to 
be  an  apt  one.  Any  vagueness  may  be  clari¬ 
fied  by  means  of  standards  or  criteria  to  be 
set  up  by  ophthalmologists  in  the  effort  to 
secure  throughout  the  state  uniformity  in 
certifying  persons  as  blind  for  the  purpose 
of  vocational  rehabilitation.  We  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  three  groups:  those  who  will 
shortly  leave  the  schools  for  the  blind ;  those 
who  have  been  educated  in  the  schools  for 
the  blind,  but  whose  vocational  problems 
are  still  unsolved;  and  those  who  have  lost 
their  sight  in  adult  life. 

By  vocational  rehabilitation  we  mean  the 
guidance  of  blind  persons  into  vocations, 
their  training  for  such  vocations,  their 
placement  in  such  vocations,  and  the  follow¬ 
up  and  supervision  necessary  to  insure  suc¬ 
cessful  continuance  in  the  vocations  se¬ 
lected. 

*A  paper  read  at  the  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  Rochester,  New  York,  October  23,  193b. 


Implicit  in  the  term  “new  approach”  is  the 
thought  that  all  approaches  thus  far  tried 
have  failed  to  produce  the  results  sought, 
and  that,  therefore,  something  new,  some¬ 
thing  essentially  different,  is  not  only  de¬ 
sirable  but  necessary,  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  admit  that  the  problem  is  impossible  of 
solution. 

This  implication  in  the  term  “new  ap¬ 
proach”  is  amply  supported  by  existing  con¬ 
ditions.  Boys  and  girls  now  attending 
schools  for  the  blind  in  this  state  are  with¬ 
out  vocational  guidance  and  are  provided 
with  very  little  vocational  training.  No  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made  in  the  school  programs 
for  correlating  the  work  of  the  schools  with 
that  which  must  be  done  for  the  students 
when  they  move  from  the  schools  into  the 
world  of  the  seeing.  Neither  the  State  Divi¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind  nor  private  agencies 
working  for  the  blind  are  maintaining  con¬ 
tact  with  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools; 
nor  is  any  preparation  being  made  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  problems  of  these  boys  and 
girls  when  the  school  course  has  been  fin¬ 
ished.  It  should  be  noted  that  we  are  setting 
forth  the  facts  and  are  not  at  present  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  reasons  for  their  existence. 

Again,  blind  boys  and  girls  with  good 
minds  have  gone  forth  from  our  special 
schools  and  classes  radiant  with  hope,  only 
to  have  that  hope  dashed  to  the  ground. 
Their  diplomas  have  declared  that  these 
boys  and  girls  have  been  educated,  but  they 
have  been  sent  forth  without  plan  or  pros¬ 
pect,  without  any  vocational  guidance  and 
with  but  little  vocational  training.  No  agency, 
state  or  private,  has  been  ready  or  is  ready 
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to  take  these  boys  and  girls  in  hand  and  lead 
them  from  the  school  into  the  outside  world 
of  which  they  know  but  little.  Enthusiasm 
and  morale,  high  at  graduation,  fall  rapidly 
until  a  point  is  reached  where  a  problem 
altogether  different  from  the  original  one 
has  been  created — a  problem  much  more 
difficult  of  solution. 

There  are  in  this  state  several  thousand 
persons  who  have  lost  their  sight  in  adult 
life.  For  their  re-education  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  no  program  applying  uniformly 
throughout  the  state  exists.  The  State  Divi¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind  is  charged  by  law  with 
providing  training  for  the  adult  blind  and 
with  aiding  them  to  secure  employment.  But 
the  Division  does  not  carry  on  this  kind  of 
work  throughout  the  state.  In  Greater  New 
York  the  entire  problem  is  left  in  the  hands 
of  local  agencies  for  the  blind,  which,  being 
private  agencies,  are  not  accountable  to  the 
Division  or  to  any  other  governmental 
agency  for  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  their 
programs.  The  same  situation  exists  to  a 
lesser  degree  in  other  parts  of  the  state. 
Without  going  into  the  reasons  for  this 
situation  it  is  apparent  that  the  results  of 
the  present  set-up  are  disastrous.  Blind 
adults  go  from  one  private  agency  to  an¬ 
other  seeking  aid.  Failing  to  receive  it,  they 
apply  to  the  Division  and  are  then  fre¬ 
quently  referred  back  to  one  of  the  very 
agencies  from  which  the  aid  sought  has 
not  been  obtained. 

Of  course,  each  private  agency  sets  up 
its  own  standards,  with  the  result  that  the 
assistance  given  in  one  county  of  the  state 
often  bears  no  relationship  to  the  assistance 
given  in  another  county,  even  though  the 
underlying  conditions  may  be  essentially 
the  same  in  both.  Even  in  the  field  of  re¬ 
education,  opportunities  vary  decidedly  in 
different  sections  of  the  state.  The  Division 
for  the  Blind  is  unable  to  remedy  existing 
conditions,  since  it  has  no  control  over  the 
operations  of  the  private  agencies  in  this 


field.  Doubtless,  this  chaotic  situation  could 
be  very  much  improved  if  the  private  agen¬ 
cies  could  work  as  a  co-operative  group,  at 
the  same  time  consulting  with  the  Division 
with  a  view  to  laying  down  general  princi¬ 
ples,  setting  up  standards,  and  taking  such 
steps  and  evolving  such  procedures  as 
would  bring  about  a  reasonably  uniform 
and  effective  vocational  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  blind  throughout  the  state.  But 
unfortunately  such  agencies  have  in  the  past 
been  much  more  concerned  about  their  own 
standing  and  their  own  independence  than  is 
compatible  with  a  co-operative  program  for 
the  welfare  of  the  blind.  Several  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  operate  so-called  “sheltered” 
workshops,  the  products  of  which  are  put 
into  competition,  not  only  with  the  products 
of  seeing  labor,  but  also  with  the  products 
of  other  workshops  for  the  blind.  This  com¬ 
petition,  far  from  fostering  co-operation, 
has  created  friction  among  the  agencies  and 
has,  in  addition,  tended  to  create  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  an  incorrect  impression  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  purpose  of  the  sheltered  workshops. 

If  any  progress  is  to  be  made  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  here  presented,  it  would 
seem  that  the  recognition  of  certain  facts 
and  the  application  of  certain  principles  is 
basic.  Those  who  are  under  obligation  be¬ 
cause  of  official  position,  or  for  any  other 
reason,  to  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
must  recognize  that  blind  people  are  human 
beings  who  have  only  one  quality  in  com¬ 
mon,  namely,  their  lack  of  physical  vision. 
Each  blind  person  is  as  essentially  different 
from  every  other  blind  person,  as  each  see¬ 
ing  person  is  essentially  different  from  every 
other  seeing  person.  Work  for  the  blind  has 
altogether  too  often  proceeded  in  disregard 
of  this  fundamental  fact.  It  has  been  as¬ 
sumed  that  blind  people  are  more  or  less 
alike,  as  if  blindness  necessarily  brought 
about  other  conditions  tending  to  decrease 
differences  between  individuals.  All  efforts 
have  failed  and  must  continue  to  fail,  which 
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are  based  on  the  fallacious  assumption  that 
large  groups  of  blind  people  are  so  nearly 
alike  that  all  the  members  of  a  group  can 
be  successfully  put  at  the  same  occupation. 

It  must  also  be  recognized  that,  in  normal 
blind  people,  mental  processes  are  hampered 
and  retarded  much  less  than  manual  proc¬ 
esses,  from  which  it  follows  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  suitably  trained  blind 
persons  have  a  much  better  chance  of  achiev¬ 
ing  success  in  fields  of  occupation  primarily 
involving  the  mind  than  they  have  in  fields 
of  occupation  primarily  involving  the  hand. 
While  there  may  be  instances  where  the 
hands  of  the  blind  can  work  as  rapidly  as  the 
hands  of  the  seeing,  it  seems  altogether  rea¬ 
sonable  to  accept  as  a  general  truth  the  prop¬ 
osition  that  in  manual  work  effective  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  seeing  is  much  more  difficult 
than  in  mental  work.  Therefore,  no  individ¬ 
ual  without  sight  should  be  placed  in  the 
group  of  manual  workers  until  every  possi¬ 
bility  for  occupation  in  work  where  the  men¬ 
tal  faculties  play  the  leading  role  has  been 
eliminated  by  the  only  satisfactory  method — 
trial  and  error ;  and  no  blind  individual 
should  be  classified  as  unemployable  until 
by  similar  procedure  every  possible  occu¬ 
pation,  mental  and  manual,  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated.  Only  by  this  method  can  we  deter¬ 
mine  how  many  blind  persons  there  are  for 
whom  employment  may  reasonably  be  re¬ 
garded  as  possible,  thus  fixing  the  extent  of 
our  problem. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  dealing 
with  the  newly  blinded  that  whatever  is  done 
shall  be  done  promptly,  to  the  end  that  faith 
and  courage  may  not  be  destroyed.  It  is  also 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  newly 
blinded  shall  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are 
not  to  be  guided  with  a  view  to  acquiring 
sufficient  skill  to  eke  out  a  bare  subsistence 
in  a  field  of  work  which  has  been  found  to 
be  possible  for  blind  people,  but  rather  with 
a  view  to  their  continuing  to  use  their  ca¬ 
pacities  and  their  abilities  in  the  direction 
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in  which  they  were  used  before  sight  was 
lost.  After  all,  the  particular  occupation  for 
the  particular  individual  is  what  is  to  be  de¬ 
termined. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  equality  of  op¬ 
portunity  is  the  right  of  every  blind  person 
in  the  state,  just  as  equality  of  opportunity 
is  held  to  be  the  right  of  every  citizen — 
equality  of  opportunity  for  training  and  for 
employment  preliminary  to  earning  a  living 
and  assuming  one’s  rightful  place  in  the 
community.  In  other  words  the  problem 
must  be  approached  on  a  state-wide  basis, 
so  that  a  blind  person  living  in  one  section 
of  the  state  will  have  the  same  chance  for 
individual  attention  as  a  blind  person  living 
in  another  section  of  the  state,  and  so  that 
the  attention  given  will  be  based  upon  the 
same  principles  and  the  treatment  provided 
will  be  in  accordance  with  the  same  stand¬ 
ards.  Under  the  present  system,  or  rather 
lack  of  system,  there  is  not  only  a  lack  of 
equal  opportunity,  there  is  in  a  very  real 
sense  a  lack  of  any  opportunity  worthy  of 
the  name. 

It  must  be  accepted  as  fundamental  that 
we  cannot  assist  blind  people  unless  we  be¬ 
lieve  in  them  and  their  ability  to  do  effec¬ 
tively,  when  properly  trained,  the  things  we 
have  trained  them  to  do.  We  must  believe 
that  capable  blind  persons,  suitably  trained, 
can,  other  things  being  equal,  perform  the 
tasks  for  which  they  have  been  trained  just 
as  well  as  their  seeing  competitor.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  there  have  been  instances 
of  capable  blind  persons  able  to  perform 
their  tasks  a  bit  better.  Any  person  holding 
a  position  in  work  for  the  blind  who  is  un¬ 
able  or  unwilling  to  recognize  what  capable 
blind  people  can  do  is  necessarily  unable  to 
further  effectively  the  cause  which  he  is 
pledged  to  serve.  Obviously,  no  person  can 
convince  you  or  me  of  something  in  which 
he  himself  does  not  believe;  and,  even  if  he 
does  believe  it,  he  will  not  bring  conviction 
to  another  mind,  especially  a  very  doubting 
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mind,  unless  his  belief  is  accompanied  by 
real  enthusiasm. 

It  would  also  seem  to  be  fundamental  that 
in  whatever  is  done  toward  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind  there  shall  be  not 
the  slightest  taint  of  charity.  The  blind  of 
this  state  want  no  charity.  They  claim  the 
right  to  play  a  full  part  in  the  life  of  the 
community,  and  as  citizens  they  have  a  right 
to  proper  provision  for  their  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  by  the  state.  Of  course,  if  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  is  not  provided,  the 
elementary  needs  of  blind  people  must  be 
met  by  a  dole.  But  the  fact  that  this  has  hap¬ 
pened  is  a  reflection,  not  upon  those  who 
have  received  or  are  receiving  a  dole,  but 
definitely  upon  those  responsible  for  the 
lack  of  provision  for  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  there  should  be  no  connec¬ 
tion  whatever  between  the  granting  of  re¬ 
lief  as  now  administered  and  the  financial 
aid  to  be  given  to  blind  persons  during  the 
process  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  You 
cannot  maintain  an  individual’s  self-respect 
and  morale  by  classifying  him  as  a  pauper 
and  treating  him  as  such;  and  self-respect 
and  morale  must  be  maintained  if  there  is 
to  be  vocational  rehabilitation. 

We  cannot  continue  to  overlook  the  fact 
that,  for  reasons  not  germane  to  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  funds 
for  the  private  agencies  for  the  blind  grows 
ever  greater.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  private  agencies  will  be  able 
to  initiate  and  carry  out  programs  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  now  being  pursued.  Rather  is 
it  likely,  as  has  already  happened  to  some 
of  the  agencies,  that  even  present  programs, 
often  very  meager,  will  have  to  be  curtailed. 
The  state  will  of  necessity  be  compelled  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  the  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  blind  as  it  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  deal  with  problems  involving  the 
welfare  of  other  groups.  One  phase  of  our 
problem  has  just  been  laid  in  the  lap  of  the 
state  by  the  Federal  government  through 


the  passage  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  law 
which  authorizes  the  operation  of  stands  in 
Federal  buildings  by  blind  persons  duly 
licensed.  In  the  State  of  New  York  the 
State  Division  for  the  Blind  is  to  be  the 
licensing  agency.  Thus,  whatever  our  opin¬ 
ions  may  be,  the  state  must  assume  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
some  blind  people — a  responsibility  which  it 
will  be  unable  to  delegate.  This  leads  to  the 
observation  that  in  the  past  the  State  Divi¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind  has  delegated  much  of  its 
responsibility  to  private  agencies,  and  this 
in  large  measure  without  reservation  of  any 
right  of  control  or  supervision.  Some  of 
the  private  agencies  have  received  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  Division,  either  by  having 
assigned  to  them  state-paid  home  teachers, 
or  by  being  aided  in  the  designing  and  in 
the  sale  of  the  products  made  by  blind  peo¬ 
ple  under  the  supervision  of  such  agencies. 
In  other  words,  the  state  has  spent  public 
funds  to  aid  the  work  of  private  agencies 
over  whose  programs  and  methods  it  has  no 
control. 

Finally,  it  would  seem  to  be  obvious  that 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  whose  vocational  rehabilitation  is  an 
accomplished  fact  would  be  of  estimable 
value  in  any  approach  to  the  problem  now 
being  considered.  This  has  been  recognized 
by  Congress  in  the  Randolph-Sheppard  law 
which  requires  that  at  least  50  per  cent  of 
the  personnel  to  be  engaged  in  carrying  out 
its  provisions  shall  be  blind.  It  has  likewise 
been  recognized  by  the  State  of  New  York 
in  the  law  creating  the  State  Division  (then 
called  the  “Commission”)  for  the  Blind,  a 
law  passed  twenty-three  years  ago,  which 
declares : 

The  commission  may  appoint  such  offi¬ 
cers  and  agents  as  may  be  necessary  and  fix 
their  compensation  within  the  limits  of  the 
annual  appropriation,  in  all  cases  giving 
preference  to  blind  persons  of  equal  effi¬ 
ciency.  .  .  . 
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The  work  for  the  blind  in  Canada  is  headed 
by  a  blind  man,  as  is  also  the  work  for  the 
blind  in  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  and  other 
states. 

We  have  now  reached  the  third  and  last 
stage  of  this  discussion:  namely,  the  out¬ 
lining  of  a  program  which  will  insure  as  far 
as  is  humanly  possible  a  really  new  approach 
to  the  problem  of  the  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  individuals  in  each  of  the  three 
groups  of  blind  persons  above  described. 

The  problem  of  the  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  blind  must  be  solved  by  the 
state.  No  private  agency  or  group  of  private 
agencies  can  deal  with  it  effectively.  There¬ 
fore,  the  state  must  set  up  necessary  ma¬ 
chinery  of  a  type  which,  when  handled  in 
pursuance  of  correct  principles  and  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  salient  facts,  will  bring  us  meas¬ 
urably  nearer  than  we  have  yet  come  to  the 
solution  of  our  problem.  It  is  submitted  that 
the  purpose  will  best  be  served  by  a  state 
agency  independent  in  its  operation  except 
for  the  power  of  review  by  the  head  of  the 
state  department  in  which  the  agency  is 
placed.  The  state  agency  should  preferably 
take  the  form  of  a  state  division  for  the 
blind,  the  board  of  which  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor  and  should  repre¬ 
sent  the  blind  people  of  the  state,  the 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  the  public.  All 
persons  working  under  the  division,  includ¬ 
ing  the  executive  head,  should  be  selected 
from  eligible  lists  certified  by  the  State 
Civil  Service  Commission  after  competitive 
examinations,  provided,  however,  that  not 
less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  paid  staff  should 
be  capable,  suitably  trained,  blind  persons. 
With  the  exception  of  the  education  of  blind 
children,  all  work  for  the  blind  in  the  state 
should  be  under  the  control  of  this  division. 
All  private  agencies  claiming  to  do  work 
for  the  blind  should  be  subject  to  super¬ 
vision  and  regulation  by  the  division  and 
should  be  required  to  conform  to  standards 
developed  by  the  division  with  respect  both 
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to  their  programs  of  work  and  the  selection 
of  their  personnel.  Such  agencies  should 
also  be  required  to  employ  capable,  suitably 
trained,  blind  persons  to  fill  not  less  than  50 
per  cent  of  their  policy-making,  field,  and 
clerical  positions. 

In  passing,  it  should  be  noted  that  work 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness  is  not  really 
work  for  the  blind.  Yet  the  necessity  for 
such  work  is  so  great  and  its  appeal  so 
strong  that  it  is  likely  to  overshadow  work 
in  the  interests  of  blind  people  unless  the 
two  kinds  of  work  are  separated  so  com¬ 
pletely  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  shift  em¬ 
phasis  from  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind  to  the  prevention  of  blindness.  It 
would  seem  that  this  separation  would  be 
best  accomplished  by  placing  the  work  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness  with  its  own 
budget  and  its  own  personnel  in  the  State 
Department  of  Health. 

A  complete  vocational  guidance  program 
must  be  provided  for  the  boys  and  girls  in 
our  schools  for  the  blind.  This  must  include 
the  correlation  of  the  studies  pursued  in 
the  schools  with  whatever  may  be  necessary 
to  aid  each  student  in  selecting  a  vocation 
suited  to  his  aptitudes.  The  state  division  for 
the  blind  or  the  private  agency  which  will 
be  responsible  for  the  students’  progress 
after  leaving  school  must  co-operate  in  this 
program  by  establishing  contact  with  each 
student  during  the  process  of  selecting  a  vo¬ 
cation,  so  that  the  division  or  the  agency 
may  assist  in  this  process  and  may  prepare 
to  carry  on  from  the  moment  the  school 
course  is  finished.  By  this  means,  and  only 
by  this  means,  can  the  disastrous  gap  which 
now  exists  between  school  and  work  be  elim¬ 
inated.  Then  education  will  be  coupled  with 
plan  and  prospect.  After  graduation,  the 
process  of  vocational  rehabilitation  must  be 
carried  to  its  conclusion  by  the  division  or 
by  the  private  agency  responsible. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  of  those 
who  have  already  left  our  schools  is  a  more 
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complex  problem,  for  many  of  them  must 
in  some  way  have  their  courage  and  morale 
restored  before  even  a  start  can  be  made. 
Since  our  schools  have  provided  no  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  and  very  little  vocational 
training,  a  complete  program  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  must  be  provided  for  every 
member  of  this  group  whose  problem  has 
not  been  solved.  This  will  have  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  directly  by  the  division  or  by  the  ap¬ 
propriate  private  agency  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
standards  set  up  by,  the  division.  In  the  in¬ 
terest  of  economy,  the  facilities  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind  should  be  made  use  of 
whenever  practicable.  A  plan  should  be 
worked  out  for  each  individual  by  those 
responsible  for  his  training  and  placement; 
and,  if  the  individual  is  in  any  way  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  what  is  planned  for  him,  he 
must  have  the  right  of  appeal,  either  from 
the  private  agency  to  the  division,  or  from 
the  division  to  the  head  of  the  state  depart¬ 
ment,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure 
prompt  information  with  respect  to  new 
cases  of  blindness,  and  a  program  should 
be  worked  out  by  the  division  looking  to 
immediate  attention  for  newly  blinded  per¬ 
sons.  Wherever  possible  it  is  desirable  that 
readjustment  be  accomplished  without  re¬ 
moving  the  newly  blinded  person  from  his 
family.  The  responsibility  for  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  all  blind  adults  who  have 
not  attended  our  special  schools  must  also 
rest  upon  the  division.  Here  again,  a  plan 
must  be  worked  out  for  each  individual. 
Whenever  possible,  the  aim  should  be  to 
restore  the  individual  to  the  occupation 
which  he  followed  before  losing  sight,  or  to 
some  kindred  field.  In  other  words,  a  sales¬ 
man  should  not  be  advised  to  follow  a  man¬ 
ual  occupation  unless  with  his  blindness 
has  come  another  handicap  making  sales¬ 
manship  impossible.  Furthermore,  with  this 
group  and  also  with  the  two  other  groups, 


the  aim  should  be  to  place  individuals  in 
occupations  where  the  mind  is  the  prime 
factor  before  considering  fields  in  which  the 
hand  is  the  prime  factor.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  there  are  other  fields  than 
those  involved  in  production  or  distribution. 
With  the  growth  of  technological  unemploy¬ 
ment,  an  increasingly  large  part  of  the 
American  people  is  engaged  in  providing 
services;  and  it  is  here  and  in  salesmanship 
or  small  retail  businesses  that  our  blind 
people,  too,  would  seem  to  have  the  best 
chance.  In  seeking  occupations  for  indivi¬ 
duals,  we  should  not  overlook  the  Federal, 
state,  and  municipal  civil  services,  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  have  these  services 
open  to  capable,  suitably  trained,  blind  per¬ 
sons.  The  employment  of  blind  people  in  the 
civil  services  would  be  economical  and 
would,  at  the  same  time,  constitute  a  valu¬ 
able  and  continuing  object-lesson  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  which  would  likely  bring  many  persons, 
including  the  members  of  directing  boards 
of  agencies  for  the  blind,  to  realize  that 
useful  employment  for  blind  people  is  en¬ 
tirely  feasible.  Such  directors  might  even 
come  to  see  that  the  employment  of  blind 
persons  in  their  own  offices  or  industries 
would  be  more  helpful  than  the  lending  of 
their  names  and  prestige  to  work  for  the 
blind. 

The  correct  placement  of  blind  persons  is 
so  important  that  special  reference  to  it 
must  be  made.  A  wrong  placement  not  only 
injures  the  person  placed,  but  also  closes 
the  door  against  any  other  placement  with 
the  same  concern.  It  is,  therefore,  vital,  not 
only  that  the  applicant  should  be  suited  for 
the  job  by  aptitude  and  training,  but  also 
that  he  should  have  the  personality  requisite 
for  the  job  and  for  maintaining  congenial 
and  helpful  relations  with  his  fellow  work¬ 
ers  and  his  superiors.  In  the  case  of  factory 
placements,  applicants  should  have  been 
trained,  not  only  in  the  skill  required  for  the 
particular  task,  but  also  for  carrying  on  the 
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work  on  a  production  basis.  Some  sort  of 
apprenticeship  is  indicated,  either  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  training-school  or  workshop,  or,  better 
still,  in  the  factory  itself. 

In  dealing  with  blind  women,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  many  seeing  women 
have  no  occupation  other  than  home-mak¬ 
ing,  which  is  considered  occupation  enough. 
In  this  direction  lies  the  most  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  vocational  problem  of  many 
blind  women.  They  should  be  encouraged 
to  acquire  the  ability  and  knowledge  neces¬ 
sary  to  conduct  a  home  and  should  be  made 
to  realize  that  the  effective  home-maker 
fills  a  place  as  important  and  as  valuable  in 
dollars  and  cents  as  the  woman  who  goes 
out  to  work.  A  blind  woman  so  trained  will 
often  release  a  seeing  member  of  the  family 
for  gainful  occupation.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  all  blind  women  should  stay  at  home. 
For  those  so  situated  that  they  must  earn, 
other  plans,  suited  to  the  individuals  con¬ 
cerned,  must  be  worked  out.  As  is  the  case 
with  seeing  women,  blind  women  may  work 
in  many  of  the  fields  which  have  been  found 
possible  for  men. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to 
the  place  of  the  sheltered  workshop  in  the 
program  for  vocational  rehabilitation.  It 
would  seem  that  sheltered  workshops  should 
serve  two  purposes  only.  They  may  be  used 
effectively  as  testing  stations  to  determine 
vocational  aptitudes  of  those  who  have  been 
eliminated  as  possibilities  for  occupations 
in  which  the  mind  is  the  prime  factor.  As  a 
result  of  such  testing,  these  individuals  may 
be  routed  into  occupations  where  their 
manual  skill  will  be  used  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage.  Such  sheltered  workshops  should  also 
provide  occupations  for  those  who  have 
been  found  to  be  unemployable  anywhere 
else.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
blind  persons  who  are  effective  producers 
in  sheltered  workshops  can  in  normal  times 
be  successfully  placed  in  industry,  and  they 
should  be  so  placed  whenever  this  is  pos- 
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sible.  They  should  never  be  retained  in  the 
sheltered  workshop  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
abling  the  sheltered  workshop  to  maintain 
a  high  level  of  production  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  as  such  retention  is  unjust  to  those 
who  are  able  to  compete  in  industry ;  except 
that,  in  abnormal  times,  such  workers  may 
be  retained  in  sheltered  workshops  instead 
of  being  placed  on  relief. 

The  present  arrangement  under  which 
sheltered  workshops  sell  their  products  in 
the  open  market  should  be  replaced  by  a 
system  under  which  such  products  will  be 
sold  through  the  division  to  the  state  and 
its  political  subdivisions.  Any  products  man¬ 
ufactured  by  such  sheltered  workshops  and 
not  usable  by  the  state  should  be  sold  in  the 
open  market,  either  by  the  division  for  the 
blind  or  by  an  agency  created  by  the  division 
for  that  purpose. 

In  the  case  of  home-workers  the  division 
for  the  blind  should  determine  the  kinds  of 
articles  to  be  made  and  should  provide  the 
necessary  designs.  The  individual  workers 
should  then  be  supplied  by  the  division  or 
private  agency,  as  the  case  may  be,  with 
complete  instructions  and  the  necessary  ma¬ 
terials,  and  the  work,  if  satisfactorily  done, 
should  be  paid  for  when  completed.  The 
products  of  home-workers  should  be  sold  as 
far  as  possible  to  the  state  and  its  political 
subdivisions.  Such  products  not  so  saleable 
should  be  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  the 
division  for  the  blind  may  deem  best. 

All  expense  involved  in  vocational  rehabil¬ 
itation  of  the  blind  should  be  borne  by  the 
state  through  appropriations  to  the  division 
for  the  blind,  and  no  blind  person  should  be 
placed  on  relief  unless  he  has  been  found 
to  be  definitely  and  permanently  unemploy¬ 
able.  Blind  persons  in  the  process  of  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  should  be  provided  with 
tuition  and  necessary  apparatus  and,  if  with¬ 
out  sufficient  means  for  their  maintenance, 
should  be  maintained  until  placement  has 
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been  effected.  The  funds  thus  spent  would 
in  no  sense  be  relief  funds.  They  would  fall 
in  the  same  category  as  the  large  sums  spent 
by  this  state  every  year  for  tuition  and 
training  for  students  attending  colleges  of 
agriculture,  state  teachers’  colleges,  state 
normal  schools,  Cornell  University,  and 
other  educational  institutions.  It  is  not  only 
right  but  necessary  that  all  such  expense 
should  be  assumed  by  the  state,  since  the 
raising  of  funds  for  the  work  of  private 
agencies  grows  constantly  more  difficult. 


It  is  apparent  that  what  has  here  been 
said  does  not  cover  the  entire  subject.  It  is 
likewise  apparent  that  the  program  proposed 
is  not  perfect  and  leaves  much  to  be  desired, 
although  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  some 
regarded  it  as  visionary  rather  than  realis¬ 
tic.  I  believe,  however,  that  a  “new  approach” 
has  been  presented  which,  if  implemented  by 
proper  legislation  and  sympathetic  action, 
will  take  us  a  considerable  distance  on  the 
road  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 


PENSIONS  AND  CITIZENSHIP 


By  Ben 

A  certain  school  of  thought,  we  had  al¬ 
most  written  thoughtlessness,  is  for¬ 
ever  insisting  upon  the  view  that  blindness 
is  so  severe  a  handicap  as  to  warrant  the 
state  providing  liberal  pensions  for  all,  com¬ 
pletely  disregarding  any  attempt  to  enable 
non-seeing  people  to  become  independent 
citizens.  “Remove  the  blind  from  the  sphere 
of  industry  and  allow  them  to  live  a  leisurely 
existence  with  full  maintenance,”  that  is  the 
solution  we  are  invited  to  believe,  that  is  the 
way  to  give  them  happiness  and  contentment. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to 
live  a  full  and  active  life  can  never  give 
countenance  to  such  a  point  of  view,  however 
attractively  it  may  be  stated,  for  the  life  of 
enforced  idleness  so  envisaged  is  calculated 
more  than  anything  else  to  exaggerate  our 
limitations  and  render  existence,  as  the  poet 
Cowper  puts  it, 

“A  painful  passage  o’er  a  restless  flood, 

A  vague  pursuit  of  fugitive  false  good, 

A  scene  of  fancied  bliss  and  heartfelt  care, 
Closing  at  last  in  darkness  and  despair.” 

There  is  and  can  be  no  justification  for 
foisting  such  pseudo-philosophy  upon  us.  It 

1  Excerpt  from  an  article  in  Progress. 
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is  in  conflict  with  the  highest  and  best  tradi¬ 
tions  of  our  educational  scheme  and  can 
never  be  accepted  by  persons  of  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  mental  vision  for  whom  “life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness”  con¬ 
stitutes  the  fundamental  justification  for  our 
existence. 

Our  claim  to  citizenship  to  a  considerable 
degree  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  we  are 
anxious  and  willing  to  give  to  society  the 
best  service  of  which  we  are  capable  in  re¬ 
turn  for  the  innumerable  privileges  that  are 
bestowed  upon  us,  and  those  of  us  who  are 
disposed  ever  to  be  proclaiming  our  rights 
and  failing  to  discharge  our  duties  are  in  no 
sense  whatever  true  citizens.  We  are  the 
recipients  of  relief  in  its  most  pernicious 
form,  a  community  of  paupers  whose  very 
existence  is  in  negation  of  all  that  is  manly 
and  courageous.  If  there  is  one  thing  more 
than  another  which  has  hitherto  characterized 
the  blind  community,  it  is  the  courage  they 
have  displayed  in  overcoming  difficulties,  the 
fortitude  which  has  ever  led  them  to  mini¬ 
mize  their  disability  in  order  that  they  might 
achieve  a  conquest  over  blindness,  and  they 
should  resist  the  specifics  of  these  charlatans 
and  quacks  with  that  same  determination  and 
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resistance  which  they  have  manifested  so 
abundantly  throughout  past  decades. 

•  •  •  •  • 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another 
that  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  by 
the  growth  of  our  industrial  organizations,  it 
is  the  fact  that  non-seeing  people  can  be  so 
trained  that  no  insuperable  difficulty  stands 
in  the  way  of  their  taking  a  full  share  in  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  The 
incidence  of  the  onset  of  blindness  may  seem 
to  show  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
handicapped  people  meet  with  the  disability 
in  middle  or  in  late  life,  but  the  incontro¬ 
vertible  fact  is  ever  before  us,  namely,  that 
those  who  are  given  the  advantages  of  train¬ 
ing  and  employment  are  properly  equipped 
to  discharge  life’s  obligations,  and  it  would 
be  a  sorry  day  for  us  if  under  any  guise  or 
pretext  our  claim  to  economic  freedom  is 
rendered  abortive  or  untenable  because  of  a 
false  conception  of  national  or  civic  duty.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  industries  now  being 
practiced  are  less  satisfactory  in  their  eco¬ 
nomic  results  than  more  carefully  selected 
pursuits  would  have  yielded,  but  nobody  is 
particularly  to  blame  for  this  condition  of 
things.  Industrial  development  having  pro- 
ceded  along  certain  lines,  we  have  inherited 
a  not  inconsiderable  legacy  from  the  past, 
but  it  is  at  least  a  healthy  symptom  of  pres¬ 
ent-day  administration  that  we  should  not 
rest  content  with  the  old  order  of  things  but 
proceed  to  examine  in  detail  the  possibility 
of  continuing  present  occupations  and  the 
desirability  of  replacing  certain  of  them  by 
pursuits  that  have  a  more  substantial  eco¬ 
nomic  value.  The  changing  conditions  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  of  society  as  a  whole  demand 
that  we  should  exercise  this  vigilance  for  two 
very  adequate  reasons,  the  first  of  which  is 
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to  ensure  to  the  community  that  we  make  the 
best  use  of  the  resources  that  are  placed  at 
our  disposal,  and  the  second  reason,  not  less 
important,  must  surely  be  to  provide  a  fair, 
free,  and  vigorous  life  for  those  whose  des¬ 
tiny  it  is  our  responsibility  to  fashion.  The 
synthesis  of  this  thought  was  admirably  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Matthew  Arnold  when  he  wrote : 

“With  aching  hands  and  bleeding  feet 
We  dig  and  heap,  lay  stone  on  stone; 

We  bear  the  burden  and  the  heat 
Of  the  long  day,  and  wish  ’twere  done. 
Not  till  the  hours  of  light  return 
All  we  have  built  do  we  discern.” 

If  we  have  seemed  to  dwell  unduly  upon 
the  theories  and  conclusions  of  those  who 
count  the  claims  to  citizenship  as  of  little 
real  worth,  it  is  because  we  feel  that  such 
pernicious  doctrines  are  poisoning  the  minds 
of  those  who  otherwise  possess  all  the  attri¬ 
butes  which  go  to  the  making  of  good  citi¬ 
zens.  The  conception  that  you  can  draw 
without  limit  upon  the  resources  of  the  com¬ 
munity  without  giving  anything  in  return  is 
as  fallacious  as  it  is  immoral.  For  as  Henry 
George  once  put  it:  “The  ideal  social  state 
is  not  that  in  which  each  gets  any  equal 
amount  of  wealth,  but  in  which  each  gets  in 
proportion  to  his  contribution  to  the  general 
thought.”  Let  us  then  repeat  with  emphasis 
our  primary  contention  that  any  organization 
that  elects  to  stimulate  industry  and  to  dis¬ 
courage  remunerative  employment  on  behalf 
of  handicapped  people  is  undertaking  im¬ 
portant  and  transcending  obligations  which 
far  outweigh  those  temporary  expedients  that 
are  so  often  the  devices  of  ill-informed  peo¬ 
ple  who  seek  to  transform  the  world  and  who 
yet  are  incapable  of  governing  themselves. 
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15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send,  in  promptly  notice 
of  change  of  address ,  giving 
both  old  and  new;  always  state 
whether  the  change  is  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $2.00  PER  ANNUM 


HELEN  KELLER’S  THANKSGIVING 

MESSAGE 

At  Thanksgiving  time  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  asked  Helen  Keller 
for  an  answer  to  the  question,  “For  what 
are  you  most  grateful  this  Thanksgiving 
Day?”  so  that  they  might  broadcast  her 
message  to  their  listeners.  We  are  privileged 
to  print  her  reply. 

“I  am  most  thankful  for  the  blessed 
Teacher  sent  from  heaven,  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy.  I  feel  no  more  her  hand  that  broke 
my  fetters,  poured  sunshine  into  the 
shadows,  and  built  me  a  sweet  nest  of 
companionship ;  but  her  spiritual  nearness 
still  fills  my  mind  with  light,  my  work 
with  inspiration,  and  my  heart  with  cour¬ 
age  for  self-consecration  to  the  service  of 
others.” 

Helen  Keller 


APOLOGIES 

Apologies  are  due  to  our  readers  for  the 
lateness  of  this  issue.  Its  tardiness  is  due  to  a 
combination  of  circumstances,  beyond  our 
control.  We  very  much  regret  the  delay  and 
hope  that  in  the  future  such  emergencies  can 
be  avoided. 


NEW  TALKING  BOOK  MACHINE 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
wishes  to  announce  its  plans  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  new  model  of  Talking  Book 
Machine.  This  model,  which  will  be  known 
as  the  U-14,  will  be  similar  in  performance 
to  past  models  made  by  the  Foundation  with 
the  exception  that  it  will  not  contain  a  radio 
set.  Briefly,  it  will  be  operable  on  alternating 
or  direct  current  and  will  play  both  English 
and  American  Foundation  Talking  Book 
records  and  also  commercial  records.  It  will 
sell  for  $39.00  and  will  be  introduced  on  the 
market  in  the  near  future. 


Progress  in  education  for  social  work  has 
been  slow,  partly  because  so  many  social 
workers  have  regarded  their  work  as  a  job 
rather  than  as  a  profession.  If  you  regard 
your  work  as  a  job,  you  are  satisfied  with 
the  apprenticeship  method  of  training.  If  you 
regard  your  work  as  a  job,  you  may  think  a 
school  is  fulfilling  its  obligations  if  it  trains 
people  to  fill  the  jobs  in  your  agency.  Both 
of  these  points  of  view  reveal  a  very  low 
opinion  of  the  professional  character  of  our 
occupation.  Those  who  enter  the  field  of  so¬ 
cial  work  through  apprenticeship  in  an 
agency  learn  the  methods  of  that  agency,  but 
they  do  not  learn  the  field  of  social  work. 
Those  who  finish  schools  that  seek  to  fit  stu¬ 
dents  for  specific  jobs  in  specific  communi¬ 
ties  have  had  a  vocational  training  perhaps, 
but  they  have  not  had  a  professional  educa¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Social  workers  know  the  resources 
of  their  communities  and  they  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  practice  of  seeking  a  way 
around  obstacles  and  difficulties.  So  often  in 
public  offices,  such  as  the  motor  vehicle  de¬ 
partment,  the  passport  office,  etc.,  one  en¬ 
counters  this  attitude:  “Your  case  does  not 
fall  within  our  jurisdiction.  Goodbye.”  That 
is  not  the  method  of  social  work.  The  method 
of  social  work  is  to  find,  if  possible,  some 
solution  or  some  resource  to  meet  the  need. — 
Wayne  McMillen  in  The  Compass. 
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LIBRARY  SERVICE  IN  HAWAII 

On  October  15,  1936,  a  Department  for 
the  Blind  was  opened  by  the  Library  of 
Hawaii.  This  department  houses  all  braille 
books  and  magazines  in  the  library,  as  well 
as  the  Talking  Book  records.  It  occupies  a 
section  of  the  basement  which  is  easily  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  blind  people,  and  it  is  de¬ 
tached  enough  so  that  it  may  be  used  as  a 
social  center  and  not  disturb  any  part  of 
the  library.  The  entrance  is  on  a  quiet  side 
street,  a  few  steps  down.  The  room  is  spa¬ 
cious  and  airy.  One  side  is  given  over  to  the 
Talking  Book  section.  The  records  may  be 
played  at  any  time,  with  the  aid  of  ear¬ 
phones,  without  disturbance  to  the  readers. 
Another  corner  is  fitted  up  with  a  study- 
table  and  chairs,  used  by  students  who  are 
doing  special  school  work.  They  may  bring 
their  own  readers,  and  this  does  not  disturb 
the  readers  in  the  main  section  of  the  room. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Territo¬ 
rial  Committee  on  Sight  Conservation  and 
Work  with  the  Blind  and  the  PWA,  one 
blind  person  and  a  seeing  person  were  as¬ 
signed  for  the  care  of  this  room.  The  blind 
person,  Mr.  Thomas  Hioki,  is  in  charge  and 
the  other  attendant  is  loaned  to  us  by  the 
Committee  for  a  period  of  six  months  until 
Mr.  Hioki  becomes  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  work.  Mr.  Hioki  is  an  Island-born  Japa¬ 
nese  and  a  graduate  of  the  Territorial  School 
for  the  Blind.  He  is,  however,  not  totally 
blind,  for  he  can  read  with  the  aid  of  his 
magnifying  glass  held  about  four  inches 
from  his  eyes.  He  qualifies  for  the  position 
because  he  reads  braille,  has  a  wide  knowl¬ 
edge  of  books,  and  can  use  the  braille  type¬ 
writer.  Mr.  Hioki  has  transcribed  into 
braille  every  phase  of  the  work.  The  books 
and  the  Talking  Book  records  have  braille 
book-cards  attached  to  the  typewritten  cards. 
The  registration  file  is  also  transcribed  into 
braille.  Braille  labels  are  on  the  shelves 
within  easy  reach  of  the  blind  people.  With 


the  aid  of  a  library  assistant  he  has  learned 
the  routine  and  the  clerical  side  of  the  work. 
She  gives  about  one-half  hour  each  day  aid¬ 
ing  and  supervising.  When  charging  a  book 
he  uses  a  metal  plate,  the  exact  size  and 
shape  of  the  borrower’s  card,  with  slits  just 
wide  enough  across  for  the  dating  stamp  and 
number  of  the  borrower’s  card.  The  metal 
plate  has  tips  at  the  corners,  under  which  he 
slips  the  card,  thus  holding  the  book  card  in 
position  for  the  exact  place  to  date  it.  He 
can  distinguish  the  last  date  stamped  with 
the  aid  of  the  magnifying  glass.  He  writes 
the  borrower’s  number  in  pencil. 

The  Adult  Blind  Association  holds  its 
business  meetings  at  the  library,  also  social 
affairs  such  as  teas,  parties,  community  sing¬ 
ing,  etc.  Thus  the  library  aids  the  blind 
socially  as  well  as  culturally. 

MOON  PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  titles  have  recently  been 
published  in  Moon  type: 

Price 
per  vol. 

3898-901  The  Money  Moon ,  by  J. 

Farnol.  (Limited  edition) 

4  vols . 5^.  6d. 

3902-9  Windsor  Castle,  by  H. 

Ainsworth.  (Limited  edi¬ 
tion)  8  vols . 5s.  6d. 

3910-4  The  Return  of  Bulldog 
Drummond,  by  “Sapper.” 
(Limited  edition)  5  vols...  5^.  6d. 

3915-22  Nelson,  by  C.  Wilkinson. 

(Limited  edition)  8  vols..  .55.  6d. 

3884-8  The  Murder  of  Roger  Ack- 
royd,  by  A.  Christie. 
(Limited  edition)  5  vols.. 5^.  6d. 

3889-9 7  The  Talisman,  by  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott.  (Limited  edi¬ 
tion)  9  vols . 5 s.  6d. 
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Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind — Although  a  little  late  in  opening 
this  year  because  of  delayed  repairs,  the  1936-37 
session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  is  now  in  full  swing. 
In  fact,  activity  had  become  so  hectic,  diligence 
so  ubiquitous,  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
have  a  let-down;  and  Hallowe’en  was  selected 
as  the  appropriate  time  for  the  halt.  Parties  were 
held  in  each  of  the  cottages,  and  some  of  the 
older  boys  went  off  to  a  show  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Quimby.  The  older  girls  had  a  costume 
parade,  featured  by  some  very  original  get-ups 
and  much  surprise  at  unmasking.  Cottage  C 
boys,  among  other  things,  put  on  an  amateur 
contest  which  was  both  amusing  and  revealing. 
The  other  cottages  had  the  usual  type  of  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  parties — bobbing  for  apples,  hunting 
peanuts,  playing  all  sorts  of  games,  etc.  In  spite 
of  the  merriment  and  gluttony,  no  one  seemed 
much  the  worse  for  it  the  next  morning.  .  .  . 
The  school  has  had  some  distinguished  visitors 
recently.  Mr.  Grant  Longenecker,  a  former  pupil, 
now  Supervisor  of  Building  and  Loan  Associa¬ 
tions  for  the  state  of  Michigan,  spent  several 
days  with  us,  telling  of  his  climb  to  the  heights, 
and  renewing  old  acquaintances.  Miss  Goodrich 
and  Miss  Hemstreet  of  the  Michigan  School 
for  the  Blind  came  along  later  to  observe  in 
classes  as  well  as  to  visit.  Miss  Hemstreet  en¬ 
tertained  the  school  with  a  vocal  concert  after 
the  morning  exercises  in  the  auditorium. 

Alabama  School  for  the  Blind — Two  new 
supervisors  have  been  appointed  to  the  staff — 
Mrs.  Hendrix  as  supervisor  of  the  intermediate 
boys  and  Mr.  Farnell  of  the  older  boys.  ...  At 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  for  the  Blind  held  last  June  at  which 
all  the  schools  of  the  country  were  represented, 
Alabama  received  her  full  share  of  recognition. 
The  school  was  represented  by  Mrs.  Autrey, 
Miss  Mahan,  Mrs.  Williams,  Mrs.  Dowdell, 
Mrs.  Woodward,  and  Mrs.  Ganey,  and  the 


principal,  Mr.  J.  S.  Ganey,  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Association  for  the  next  bien¬ 
nium . After  forty-one  years  of  faithful 

and  almost  uninterrupted  service  as  a  teacher  in 
the  academic  department  of  the  Alabama  School 
for  the  Blind,  Miss  Annie  Brockman,  at  the 
close  of  last  term  resigned  her  position.  She 
will  always  hold  a  dear  place  in  the  memory  of 
the  many  students  who  have  graduated  under 
her  guidance.  ...  A  committee  of  five  pupils 
has  been  formed,  which  will  be  responsible  for 
preparing  news  items  from  time  to  time  for 
publication  in  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind — 
Several  new  members  have  been  added  to  the 
staff  of  the  school  this  year.  Miss  Florence  Cole 
Milburn,  who  has  attended  the  University  of 
West  Virginia  and  the  Uniontown  Training 
School,  is  the  new  switchboard  operator.  Miss 
Milburn  has  had  a  number  of  years’  experience 
as  a  public  school  teacher.  Miss  Marjorie  V. 
Ericson,  Director  of  the  Kindergarten,  is  a 
graduate  of  New  Jersey  College  for  Women 
and  the  Harvard-Perkins  Special  Methods 
Course.  Miss  Ericson  has  had  considerable 
training  and  experience  with  children.  Miss 
Ruth  Kennedy,  a  graduate  of  the  School  of 
Home  Economics  of  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  is  School  Dietition.  ...  A  new  and 
highly  efficient  fire  system  was  installed  in  the 
school  during  the  vacation  period  at  an  ap¬ 
proximate  cost  of  eleven  thousand  dollars.  .  .  . 
A  School  Choir  has  been  organized  this  year 
numbering  twenty-five  selected  from  the  High 
School  Department. 

Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind  ( Connecti¬ 
cut ) — Nine  weighing-machines,  purchased  by 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind  have  been 
installed  in  public  buildings  with  a  blind  person 
servicing  the  machine  and  receiving  the  profits 
therefrom.  Three  of  the  machines  have  been 
placed  in  the  State  Capitol,  four  in  the  State 
Office  Building,  and  one  in  the  Welfare  Build- 
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ing  in  Hartford.  Another  machine  has  been 
placed  in  City  Hall  in  Waterbury.  The  machines 
have  only  been  installed  recently,  and  it  is  not 
yet  possible  to  report  as  to  the  returns  to  the 
blind  operator  from  these  appliances.  It  is  said 
that  the  proceeds  from  one  machine  which  has 
been  advantageously  placed  should  be  about  two 
dollars  a  week. 

West  Virginia  School  for  the  Blind — The 
school  opened  September  15  with  an  enrollment 
of  1 16.  The  faculty  remains  the  same.  Several 
changes  in  curriculum  and  schedule  were  ef¬ 
fected  for  better  services.  A  new  course  in 
Salesmanship  was  introduced  to  co-ordinate 
with  the  new  opportunities  for  blind  people, 
which  are  resulting  from  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard  law.  There  continues  to  be  an  increased 
enrollment  of  pupils  with  partial  vision  which 
is  compelling  a  school  building  with  proper 
sight  conservation  facilities. 

Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind — The 
seventh  season  of  Camp  Landis,  the  summer 
camp  for  the  blind,  closed  on  Wednesday,  Sep¬ 
tember  23.  Since  the  last  of  May  when  camp 
opened,  201  blind  guests  had  been  entertained. 
Most  of  the  guests  remained  for  two  weeks, 
while  others  went  out  for  week-ends.  There  was 
much  interest  on  the  part  of  visitors  toward 
camp,  a  larger  number  than  ever  before  going 
out  to  visit  with  the  blind  guests  or  to  furnish 
entertainment.  There  were  340  sighted  visitors 
registered.  Transportation  for  camp  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Delaware  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  Although  many  live  in  rural  districts, 
remote  from  towns,  each  group  arrived  and 
departed  on  schedule,  and  no  one  was  turned 
away  for  lack  of  room,  extra  cots  being  brought 
to  accommodate  the  overflow.  .  .  .  After  at¬ 
tending  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  Blind  for  five  years,  Mary  Weik 
of  Wilmington,  entered  the  Pierre  S.  duPont 
High  School  in  September  for  her  senior  year. 
The  state  assumed  the  cost  of  a  reader  for  her, 
and  she  has  been  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
student  body. 

Board  of  Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind  ( In¬ 
diana ) — The  Board  of  Industrial  Aid  for  the 
Blind  announces  the  acceptance  of  a  gift  of  a 


building  located  in  Indianapolis.  This  building 
was  owned  by  the  Indiana  Industrial  Home  for 
Blind  Men,  an  organization  that  was  sponsored 
by  Dr.  Sollis  Runnels,  who  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  establishing  workshops  for  the  blind 
in  this  country.  Dr.  Runnels  in  1898  established 
a  workshop  in  Indianapolis  for  the  training  and 
employment  of  blind  men.  He  successfully  di¬ 
rected  this  shop  until  1915  at  which  time  it 
was  taken  over  by  the  Board  of  Industrial  Aid 
for  the  Blind.  The  building  presented  to  the 
Board  is  the  one  in  which  the  workshop  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  was  first  operated.  It  contains  seven 
thousand  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  will  be 
used  for  storage. 

Guilford  County  Association  for  the  Blind 
( North  Carolina) — One  new  winding-machine 
and  two  new  hand-sewing  vises  have  been  re¬ 
cently  added  by  the  Guilford  County  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  to  its  broomshop.  The  shop 
is  giving  steady  employment  to  fifteen  men  and 
one  woman,  and  production  is  now  twenty-four 
dozen  per  day.  The  mop  department  employs 
two  women,  both  of  whom  are  blind.  A  hand 
loom  has  recently  been  installed  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  rag  rugs.  Mr.  Milton  Schwab  has 
been  appointed  Managing  Director  and  Mrs. 
Baily  Watson  West  is  the  home  teacher. 

Piney  Woods  Country  Life  School  (Missis¬ 
sippi) — This  year  twenty-two  pupils  are  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Blind  Department.  ...  A  quartet 
of  blind  boys  traveled  during  the  summer  in 
the  states  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma. 
.  .  .  The  making  of  leather  belts  has  been  added 
to  the  industrial  course. 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind — On  Tuesday, 
November  10,  over  three  hundred  sighted  stu¬ 
dents  from  four  schools  visited  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind.  A  program  was  given  in 
the  auditorium.  Following  this  program  a  tour 
of  the  building  was  made  and  the  work  in  the 
various  departments  was  demonstrated.  .  .  . 
On  Armistice  Day  a  program  of  music  and 
dramatics  was  given. 

Arizona  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind — The  new  school  building  at  the  Ari¬ 
zona  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  is 
equipped  with  a  laboratory  for  General  Sci¬ 
ence,  Nature  Study  and  related  subjects.  .  .  . 
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A'  WPA  project  is  now  under  way  for  the 
improvement  of  the  grounds  and  the  remodel¬ 
ing  of  some  buildings.  The  capacity  of  the 
laundry  will  be  doubled,  the  blind  boys  will 
have  more  commodious  quarters  for  their  shop, 
garages  will  be  built,  a  patio  wall  is  being 
built,  roads,  lawns,  fences,  landscaping  and 
beautifying  in  general  is  being  carried  out. 
Sidewalks  connecting  the  classroom  building 
with  the  dormitories  are  being  constructed. 
.  .  .  The  primary  pupils  under  ten  years  of 
age  now  have  their  own  dormitory.  Most  of 
the  space  that  was  formerly  used  for  class 
rooms  is  now  used  for  living  quarters.  Each 
of  the  dormitories  now  has  a  comfortable  living 
room  equipped  with  a  radio,  games,  and  other 
facilities  for  recreation. 

Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind — The 
state  of  Utah  is  purchasing  a  building  for  the 
adult  blind  at  138  South  2nd  East,  Salt  Lake 
City,  to  be  known  as  the  Utah  Center  for  the 
Blind.  It  is  an  imposing  structure,  formerly 
the  Unitarian  Church  in  the  down  town  dis¬ 
trict.  It  will  house  the  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
reading-room,  classrooms,  salesrooms,  and  the 
office  of  Mr.  Murray  B.  Allen,  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary.  The  main  floor  contains  a  large  audi¬ 
torium  and  stage.  All  the  social  and  recrea¬ 
tional  activities  of  the  blind  will  be  held  in 
this  hall.  The  large  plot  in  the  rear  will  be 
landscaped  and  used  for  recreation.  When 
finally  remodeled  the  building  will  cost  fifteen 
thousand  dollars. 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind — Dur¬ 
ing  1936  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  tickets  given  out  for  entertain¬ 
ments  such  as  concerts,  lectures,  the  theatre, 
movies,  the  circus,  rodeo,  baseball  games,  etc. 
The  Association  has  distributed  43,885  tickets 
during  1936,  and  in  the  past  two  years  the 
Lighthouse  has  given  out  more  than  sixty 
thousand  tickets.  The  tremendous  increase  in 
the  past  two  years  is  especially  noteworthy 
when  it  is  realized  that  the  total  number  of 
tickets  distributed  during  the  previous  twenty- 
nine  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Lighthouse 
was  only  36,086.  This  ticket  service  which  was 
the  first  service  ever  rendered  by  the  Light¬ 
house  and  led  to  the  establishing  of  the  organi¬ 


zation  has  provided  a  type  of  recreation  and 
pleasure  which  is  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
blind  people  of  New  York  City.  .  .  .  The  An¬ 
nual  Report  of  the  Association  shows  the  total 
number  of  blind  people  registered  with  the 
Lighthouse  during  the  past  year  was  5,032. 
The  total  number  of  cases  removed  from  our 
active  file  during  that  period,  due  to  death, 
removed  from  the  City,  etc.,  was  228.  .  .  .  The 
enrollment  of  the  Music  School  this  year  shows 
a  substantial  increase.  Throughout  the  past 
year  the  Music  School  had  a  total  enrollment 
of  146,  with  violin  and  classical  piano  instruc¬ 
tion  being  most  in  demand.  Popular  piano  in¬ 
struction  was  a  new  course  added  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year.  The  School  continues  to  offer 
instruction  in  organ,  voice,  musical  notation, 
ensemble  and  theory.  The  Lighthouse  chorus, 
in  its  second  year,  will  soon  have  a  membership 
of  thirty  picked  singers  who  are  doing  excellent 
work  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Harold  Bry¬ 
son.  .  .  .  The  recreational  program  has  been 
greatly  increased  during  the  past  year  with 
swimming,  bowling,  dancing,  bridge,  checkers, 
and  chess  heading  the  list  of  activities.  Bad¬ 
minton  is  another  game  which  is  being  tried 
out  at  the  Lighthouse.  With  good  lighting  it 
has  been  found  that  badminton  can  be  success¬ 
fully  played  by  those  who  have  20/200  vision 
or  less. 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind — An  Alumni 
Association  is  now  being  organized  at  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind.  Any  one  inter¬ 
ested,  write  to  Cassie  B.  Daniels,  Route  9, 
Brooklyn,  Maryland. 

New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind — For 
the  past  three  years,  New  Jersey  has  been 
carrying  on  an  intensive  campaign  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind  and  low-vision  child.  In  this 
period  new  classes  have  been  organized,  one 
braille  class  in  Garfield,  and  a  class  for  braille 
and  sight-saving  pupils  in  Hackensack  and 
Montclair.  This  brings  the  total  number  of 
braille  classes  to  seven  and  sight-saving  classes 
to  nine.  These  classes  take  care  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  75  blind  and  147  low  vision  children. 
In  the  rural  districts  where  there  are  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  children  to  warrant  the 
organization  of  a  class,  the  blind  child  is  sent 
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to  the  residential  school  for  the  blind.  In  the 
case  of  a  child  eligible  for  the  sight-saving 
class,  special  arrangements  are  made  for  this 
child  to  have  Clear  Type  books  so  that  he  may 
continue  his  work  in  the  regular  public  school. 
There  are  fifteen  blind  students  in  high  school, 
six  in  college,  and  thirty-three  sight-saving 
pupils  in  high  schools.  Forty  blind  pupils  at¬ 
tend  the  residential  schools  for  the  blind.  .  .  . 
In  June  the  children  of  the  braille  classes  were 
entertained  at  a  picnic  at  the  summer  vacation 
home  of  the  New  Jersey  Blind  Men’s  Club. 
Many  of  them  went  into  the  water  and  all  par¬ 
ticipated  in  games.  .  .  .  Toward  the  end  of 
September,  the  Peapack  Woman’s  Club  en¬ 
tertained  the  Newark  and  Elizabeth  braille 
classes  at  a  picnic  on  a  farm.  It  was  difficult 
to  decide  who  had  the  better  time,  the  children 
or  the  women  who  planned  the  affair.  The  chil¬ 
dren  enjoyed  riding  the  horse  and  pony,  and 
the  gathering  of  wild  and  garden-grown 
flowers.  Investigation  revealed  that  vegetables 
grow  in  the  ground  and  not  on  the  counters 
of  grocery  stores,  and  that  horses,  ponies,  and 
cows  wralk  on  four  feet  and  not  on  wheels  as 
do  the  animal  toys. 

The  Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery 
School  for  the  Blind — The  Home  was  visited 
on  November  21  by  the  President  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Lions  Clubs,  as  part 
of  his  tour  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  to  see 
the  various  activities  of  the  State  Lions  Clubs. 


.  .  .  Miss  Linda  Neville,  famous  for  her  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness  work  in  Kentucky,  re¬ 
cently  brought  a  nine-month  baby  boy  to  the 
Arthur  Home.  Little  David  comes  from  the 
mountain  whites  with  whom  Miss  Neville  has 
worked  so  long  and  so  earnestly.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Harriet  Fjeld,  of  New  York,  has  joined  the 
staff  as  research  psychologist.  .  .  .  The  first 
monograph  from  the  Research  Department  has 
appeared  in  the  Archives  of  Psychology  and 
the  second  publication  is  due  to  appear  in  the 
Training  School  Bulletin  before  very  long. 
.  .  .  Dr.  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield  is  serving  as  a 
member  of  a  committee  on  research  work  re¬ 
lated  to  exceptional  children  which  has  been 
appointed  by  the  International  Council  of  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Children. 
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Keeping  a  Sound  Mind,  by  John  J.  B. 

Morgan,  Ph.D.  Macmillan  Co.  New  York, 
N.  Y.  1934.  439  pp.  $2.00. 

In  his  preface,  Dr.  Morgan  sets  out  the 
convictions  and  purposes  which  produced 
this  book,  designed  primarily  as  a  helping 
hand  extended  to  college  students. 

“  .  .  .  Mental  health  is  dependent  in 
large  part  upon  the  formation  of  certain 
mental  habits  and  the  elimination  of  certain 
others,”  points  out  Dr.  Morgan.  “It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  is  just  about  as  easy  to  form 
the  beneficial  habits  as  it  is  to  fall  victim  to 
the  detrimental  habits  if  the  person  involved 
can  be  given  a  clear  conception  of  their  rela¬ 
tive  significance.”  Of  the  material  presented, 
Dr.  Morgan  asserts,  “The  theories  presented 
here  are  no  arm-chair  theories.  They  do 
not  represent  the  pet  hobbies  of  the  writer, 
nor  the  biased  viewpoint  of  some  partisan 
in  the  field.  They  are  the  essential  principles 
which  have  come  out  of  a  great  amount  of 
work  by  specialists  in  mental  disorders, 
stripped  of  their  abstract  terminology,  and 
presented  in  a  simple,  straightforward  man¬ 
ner.”  The  author  further  stresses  his  aim 
to  suggest  to  his  readers,  “that  they  substi¬ 
tute  certain  healthful  forms  of  adjustment 
in  place  of  the  ones  which  produce  dire  re¬ 
sults  .  .  .” 

One  finds  that  the  book  has  lived  up  in 
large  measure  to  its  author’s  claims.  It  is  a 
sound,  lucid,  well-organized,  and  readable 
treatment  of  the  subject,  written  on  a  motif 
that  is  frankly  in  the  constructive  or  “up¬ 
lift”  vein,  rather  than  profound  or  scholarly. 

Perhaps  because  he  feels  it  has  been  too 
much  emphasized  in  other  quarters,  the 
author  avoids  the  mention  of  sex,  except 
incidentally.  Some  readers  may  regard  this 
as  a  serious  omission;  however,  in  view  of 


the  helpful  excellence  of  the  matter  that  is 
covered,  it  is  no  doubt  unnecessary  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  author’s  wisdom  in  this  respect. 

The  chapters  are  well  arranged  and  top¬ 
ical  development  is  easy  and  coherent.  Over¬ 
lapping  phases  are  treated  with  a  minimum 
of  obscurity  or  complexity. 

Of  particular  interest  to  handicapped 
people  are  sections  devoted  to  “Counteract¬ 
ing  Defects,”  “Exaggerating  Defects,” 
“How  to  Get  Things  Done,”  and  “Getting 
Along  with  People.”  In  these  chapters  the 
author  seems  to  display  most  convincingly 
his  agreeably  intimate  style  of  writing  as 
well  as  his  penetrating  and  sympathetic  com¬ 
mand  of  the  subject. 

“Some  educators  have  insisted  that  a  per¬ 
son  should  devote  his  major  energies  to 
overcoming  any  handicap  he  might  have, 
the  idea  being  to  make  all  persons  as  nearly 
alike  as  possible.  This  process  can  be  car¬ 
ried  to  an  absurdity  .  .  admonishes  the 
author. 

And,  drawing  a  distinction  between  over¬ 
coming  a  handicap  itself  and  overcoming 
the  effects  of  a  handicap,  he  further  insists, 
“Knowledge  of  a  handicap  may  provide  one 
of  the  most  stimulating  elements  in  life,  and, 
if  properly  used,  may  be  a  tremendous  asset 
to  an  individual.  Improperly  used,  it  may  be 
a  detriment  and  a  means  of  distorting  and 
ruining  a  person’s  entire  life.  The  greatest 
possible  advantage  that  can  come  from  a 
handicap  is  the  motivation  it  provides  to 
overcome  its  effect.  This  process  is  known 
technically  as  compensation.” 

“If  you  discover  you  are  very  deficient 
in  any  one  capacity,”  counsels  the  author, 
“this  discovery  need  not  produce  discour¬ 
agement  ;  it  should  lead  to  a  frank  abandon¬ 
ment  of  any  hope  in  that  direction.  If  you 
have  a  fair  chance  to  compete,  even  though 
it  may  be  with  some  disadvantage,  you 
should  enter  such  a  struggle  with  a  full  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  it  will  involve  in  the 
way  of  extra  effort.  If  you  are  superior  in 
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some  trait,  you  may  enter  into  its  develop¬ 
ment  with  every  assurance  of  success  in  that 
direction.” 

In  speaking  of  indirect  compensation,  he 
cautions,  “If  indirect  compensation  is  to  be 
successful,  one  must  never  permit  himself 
to  entertain  the  feeling  that  he  has  chosen  a 
poor  substitute.  If  he  fights  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  can  never  be  quite  as  good  as 
though  he  had  excelled  in  the  trait  in  which 
he  is  handicapped,  he  will  never  get  the  de¬ 
served  thrill  from  his  success.  If  one  works 
to  be  an  author  because  he  cannot  be  a  prize 
fighter,  he  will  always  feel  a  certain  amount 
of  chagrin  even  though  he  wins  interna¬ 
tional  fame  as  an  author.  Such  chagrin  is 
pointless  and  foolish.  It  is  just  as  worthy  to 
excel  in  one  thing  as  in  another.  It  is  a  much 
smarter  thing  to  attempt  to  achieve  excel¬ 
lence  in  a  specific  direction  because  you  have 
capabilities  in  that  direction  than  it  is  to 
attempt  excellence  in  one  direction  in  order 
to  hide  the  fact  that  you  are  lacking  in  an¬ 
other.” 

Valid  and  illuminating  illustrations  are 
frequently  brought  to  the  author’s  aid. 
These  are  in  the  form  of  sketches  of  actual 
or  imaginary  case  histories,  and  in  one  in¬ 
stance  the  animal  kingdom  is  drawn  upon 
for  an  apologue.  All  are  told  with  amiable 
simplicity. 

The  book  winds  up  with  a  chapter  on 
“Self-confidence”  in  which  the  mood  is  be¬ 
nignly  encouraging. 

“The  type  of  personality  we  now  possess 
is  the  result  of  thousands  of  experiences, 
but  that  does  not  mean  it  will  remain  the 
same  in'  the  future.  Each  of  us  is  destined 
to  have  thousands  of  other  experiences,  and 
it  is  with  these  that  we  should  concern  our¬ 
selves.”  “.  .  .  If  you  ever  had  any  leanings 
toward  abnormality  of  any  sort,  it  is  because 
you  were  too  afraid  to  meet  life  at  some 
point  (or  at  all  points)  and  devised  some 
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evasive  method  to  escape  it.”  “.  .  .  You 
are  not  a  monkey-wrench  in  the  wheels  of 
progress,  you  are  one  of  the  cogs.”  “.  .  . 
You  will  find  the  fear  of  people  vanishing 
as  you  come  to  know  them  better,  and  as 
they  come  to  like  you  because  of  your  un¬ 
derstanding  of  them.” 

Such  are  the  assurances  with  which  Dr. 
Morgan  takes  leave  of  his  readers.  But  he 
has  led  up  to  this,  in  the  course  of  the  book, 
with  a  graphic  depiction  of  faulty  adjust¬ 
ments  and  their  consequences,  and  has  given 
as  well  some  useful  directions  for  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  more  satisfactory  results. 

Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a  set  of  ques¬ 
tions  which  should  be  helpful  to  those  who 
may  want  to  use  the  work  as  a  textbook  in 
mental  hygiene.  At  the  back  is  a  well-chosen 
bibliography  for  the  student  who  would 
pursue  the  subject  further. 

It  is  felt  that  home  teachers  and  others 
engaged  in  work  for  the  blind  will  find  this 
volume  a  pleasant  and  non-confusing  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  field  of  self-help  that  is  of  ob¬ 
vious  importance  to  those  who  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  difficult  adjustments 
necessarily  involved  in  blindness. 

Esther  E.  Richmond 

CORRECTION 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Outlook  Mr.  H. 
Randolph  Latimer  was  erroneously  referred 
to  as  the  first  President  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Latimer  was 
the  first  Director-General  of  the  Foundation 
and  Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt  its  first  President. 
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Braille  Typewriters 

THE  braille  typewriter  developed  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  incor¬ 
porates  many  of  the  convenient  features  of  the  regular  typewriter,  as  well  as  the 
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carried 

Price  $40,  plus  shipping  charges.  Carrying  case  $3  extra. 
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